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THE AFTER HOUSE 







A Story of 
Love, Mystery, 
and a 
Private Yacht 


ters, motives, passions, all 


-~ 
working together toward iy 
that terrible night of Au- & 


gust twelfth, nineteen bun- 
dred and eleven, when bell 
seemed loose on a painted sea” 


Y the bequest of an elder brother, 
I was left enough money to see 
‘me through a small college in 
Ohio, and to secure me four 
years in a medical school in the East. Why 
| chose medicine | hardly know. Possibly 
the career of a surgeon attracted the ad- 
venturous element in me. Perhaps, coming 
of a family of doctors, | merely followed 
lines of least resistance. It may be, in- 
directly but inevitably, that | might be on 
the yacht Ella on that terrible night of 
August the twelfth, more than a year ago. 


| got through somehow. I played 
quarterback on the football team, and 
made some money coaching. In summer 


| did whatever came to hand, from charter- 
ing a sail-boat at a summer resort and 
taking passengers, at so much a head, to 
checking up cucumbers in Indiana for a 
Western pickle house. 

| was practically alone. Commencement 
left me with a diploma, a new dress suit, 
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an out-of-date medical library, a box of surgical 
instruments of the same date as the books, and 
an incipient case of typhoid fever. 

| was twenty-four, six feet tall, and forty 
inches around the chest. Also, | had lived 
clean, and worked and played hard. I got over 
the fever finally, pretty much all bone and appe- 
tite, but —alive. Thanks to the college, my 





“I STRUCK A MATCH AND BEN! 


OVER 


hospital care had cost nothing. It was a good 
thing: | had just seven dollars in the world. 
The yacht Ella lay in the river not far from 
my hospital windows. She was not a yacht 
when | first saw her, nor at any time, techni- 
cally, unless | use the word in the broad sense of 
a pleasure boat. She was a two-master, and, 
when | saw her first, as dirty and disreputable 
as are most coasting vessels. Her rejuvenation 
was the history of my convalescence. On the | 
day she stood forth in her first coat of white 
paint, | exchanged my dressing-gown for cloth- 
ing that, 
however 
loosely it 
hung, was‘ 
still cloth- 
ing. Her 
new sails 
marked 
my pre 
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was a good to beefsteak, her brass rails and awnings my 
s world first independent excursion up and down the 
: ter fra corridor outside my door, and, incidentally, my 
ea ya return toa collar and tie. 
ne, techah ll ; lhe river shipping appealed to me, to my 
ad tensilll imagination, clean washed by my illness and 
; ready as a child’s for new impressions: liners 
srepatalll gliding down to the bay and the open sea; 
Suvenation } shrewish, scolding tugs; dirty but picturesque 
: ‘ tramps. My enthusiasm amused the nurses, 
: ae a whose ideas of adventure consisted of little 
ie chal jaunts of exploration into the abdominal cavity, 
"J and whose aseptic minds revolted at the sight of 
ing that, dirty sails. 
h oweveré One day I pointed out to one of them a tramp, 
loosely it red and brown, with patched canvas spread, 
hung, was moving swiftly down the river before a stiff 
still cloth. breeze. 
ing. Her “Look at her!” I exclaimed. “There goes 
new sails} adventure, mystery, romance! I should like to 
marked@ i, sailing on her.” 
my pre “You would have to boil the drinking water,” 
NOtION § che replied drily. “And the ship is probably 





swarming with rats.” . 
“Rats,” I affirmed, “add to the local color. 
Ships are their native habitat. Only sinking 
ships don’t have them.” 
But her only answer was to retort that rats 
carried bubonic plague, and to 
‘ exit, carrying the sugar-bowl. 
Mi | was ravenous, as are 
“>, all convalescent ty- 
? ~~ \ phoids, and one of 
nN \ the ways in which | 
eked out my still 
‘slender diet was 
by robbing the 
\ sugar-bowl at 
meals. 
i That day, I 
{ » think it was, the 
deck furniture 
was put out on the 
Ella — numbers of white 
: wicker chairs and tables, 
; with bright cushions to 
match the awnings. I had 
a pair of ancient opera- 
glasses, as obsolete as my 
amputating knives, and, like 
them, a part of my heritage. By 
that time | felt a proprietary in- 
terest in the Ella, and through 


my glasses, carefully 
 QaurTens a4. 
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focused with a pair 
of scissors, watched 
the arrangement of 
the deck furnishings. 
WITH AN AX” A girl was directing 
‘O PIECES 


the men. I judged, from the poise with which 
she carried herself, that she was attractive — 
and knew it. How beautiful she was, and how 
well she knew it, I was to find out before long. 
McWhirter to the contrary, she h&d nothing 
to do with my decision to sign as a sailor on 
the Ella. 

One of the bright spots of that long hot 
summer was McWhirter. We had graduated 
together in June, and in October he was to enter 
a hospital in Buffalo as a resident. But he was 


as indigent as I, and from June to October is 


four months. 

“Four months,” he said to me. “Even at 
two meals a day, boy; that’s something over 
two hundred and forty. And | can eat four 
times a day, without a struggle! Wouldn’t you 
think one of these overworked-for-the-good-of- 
humanity dubs would take a vacation and give 
me a chance to hold down his practice?” 

Nothing of the sort developing, McWhirter 
went into a drug-store, and’ managed to pull 
through the summer with unimpaired cheerful- 
ness, confiding to me that he secured his lunch- 
eons free at the soda counter. He came fre- 
quently to see me, bringing always a pocket- 
ful of chewing gum, which he assured me was 
excellent to allay the gnawings of hunger, and 
later, as my condition warranted it, small bags 
of gum-drops and other pharmacy confections. 

McWhirter it was who got me my berth on the 
Ella. \t must have been about the twentieth of 
July, for the Ella sailed on the twenty-eighth. 
I was strong enough to leave the hospital, but 
not yet physically able for any prolonged 
exertion. McWhirter, who was short and 
stout, had been alternately flirting with the 
nurse, as she moved in and out preparing my 
room for the night, and sizing me up through 
narrowed eyes. 

“No,” he said, evidently following a private 
line of thought; “you don’t belong behind a 
counter, Leslie. I’m darned if | think you 
belong in the medical profession, either. The 
British army’d suit you.” 

“The — what?” 

“You know — Kipling idea — riding horse- 
back, head of a column — undress uniform — 
Colonel’s wife making eyes at you — leading 
last hopes and all that.” 

“The British army with Kipling trimmings 
being out of the question, the original issue is 
still before us. I'll have to work, Mac, and 
work like the devil, if I’m to feed myself.” 

There being no answer to this, McWhirter 
contented himself with eyeing me. 

“I’m thinking,” | said, “of going to Europe. 
The sea is calling me, Mac.” 

“So was the grave a month ago, but it didn’t 
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get you. Don’t be an ass, boy. How are you 
going to sea?” 

“Before the mast.” This apparently convey- 
ing no meaning to McWhirter, | supplemented 

“as a common sailor.” 

He was indignant at first, offering me his 
room and a part of his small salary until | got 
my strength; then he became dubious; and 
finally, so well did | paint my picture of long, 
idle days on the ocean, of sweet, cool nights under 
the stars, with breezes that purred through the 
sails, rocking the ship to slumber — finally he 
waxed enthusiastic, and was even for giving up 
the pharmacy at once and sailing with me 

He had been fitting out the store-room of a 
sailing yacht with drugs, he informed me, and 
doing it under the personal direction of the 
owner’s wife. 

“I’ve made a hit with her,” he confided. 
“Since she’s learned I’m a graduate M.D., she’s 
letting me do the whole thing. I’ve made up 
some lotions to prevent sunburn, and that sea- 
sick prescription of old Larimer’s, and she 
thinks I’m the whole cheese. I'll suggest you 
as ship’s doctor.” 

“How many men in the crew?”’ 

“Eight, | think, or ten. It’s a small boat, 
and carries a small crew.”’ 

“Then they don’t want a ship’s doctor. If | 
go, I'll go as a sailor,” | said firmly. “And I 
want your word, Mac, not a word about me, 
except that | am honest.” 

“You'll have to wash decks, probably.” 

“T am filled with a wild longing to wash 
decks,”’ I asserted, smiling at his disturbed face. 
“| should probably also have to polish brass. 
There’s a great deal of brass on the boat.” 

“How do you know that?” 

When | told him, he was much excited, and, 
although it was dark and the Ella consisted of 
three lights, he insisted on the opera-glasses, and 
was persuaded he saw her. Finally he put down 
the glasses and came over to me. 

“Perhaps you are right, Leslie,” he said 
soberly. ‘You don’t want charity, any more 
than they want a ship’s doctor. Wherever you 
go and whatever vou do, whether you’re swab- 
bing decks in your bare feet or polishing brass 
railings with an old sock, you’re a man.” 

He was more moved than | had ever seen him, 
and ate a gum-drop to cover his embarrassment. 
Soon after that he took his departure, and the 
following day he telephoned to say that, if the 
sea was still calling me, he could get a note to 
the captain recommending me. | asked him 
to get the note. 

Good old Mac! The sea was calling me, true 
enough, but only dire necessity was driving me 
to ship before the mast — necessity and perhaps 


what, for want of a better name, we call destiny. 
For what is fate but inevitable law, inevitable 
result? 

The stirring of my blood, generations removed 
from a seafaring ancestor; my illness, not a 
cause, but a result; McWhirter, filling pre- 
scriptions behind the glass screen of a pharmacy, 
and fitting out, in porcelain jars, the medicine- 
closet of the Ella; Turner and his wife, Schwartz, 
the mulatto Tom, Singleton, and Elsa Lee; all 
thrown together, a hodge-podge of characters, 
motives, passions, and hereditary tendencies, 
through an inevitable law, working together 
toward that terrible aight of August twelfth, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, when hell seemed 
loose on a painted sea. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue Ella had been a coasting vessel, carrying 
dressed lumber to South America, and on her 
return trip bringing a miscellaneous cargo — 
rubber, wheat from Argentina, whatever offered. 
The firm of Turner and Sons owned the line of 
which the Ella was one of the smallest vessels. 

The gradual elimination of sailing ships and 
the substitution of steamers, in the coasting 
trade, left the Ella, with others, out of commis- 
sion. She was still seaworthy, rather fast, as 
such boats go, and steady. Marshall Turner, 
the oldest son of old Elias Turner, the founder of 
the business, bought it in at a nominal sum, 
with the intention of using it as a private yacht. 
And, since it was a superstition of the house 
never to change the name of one of its vessels, 
the schooner Ella, odorous of fresh lumber or 
raw rubber, as the case might be, dingy gray in 
color, with slovenly decks on which lines of sea- 
men’s clothing were generally hanging to dry, 
remained, in her metamorphosis, still the Ella. 

Marshall Turner was a wealthy man, but he 
equipped his new pleasure-boat very modestly. 
As few changes as were possible were made. 
He increased the size of the forward house, add- 
ing quarters for the captain and the two mates, 
and thus kept the after house for himself and his 
friends. He fumigated the hold and the fore- 
castle —a precaution that kept all the crew 
coughing for two days, and drove them out of 
the odor of formaldehyde to the deck to sleep. 
He installed an electric lighting and refrigerating 
plant, put a bath in the forecastle, to the be- 
wilderment of the men, who were inclined to 
think it a reflection on their habits, and almost 
entirely rebuilt, inside, the old officers’ quarters 
in the after house. 

The wheel, replaced by a new one, white and 
gilt, remained in its old position behind the after 
house, the steersman standing on a raised iron 
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“THE GIRL STOOD OFF, DETACHED AND INDIFFERENT, BUT WITH HER EYES ON ME, WHILE THE 


CAPTAIN READ MY LETTER. ‘I'VE 


grating above the wash of the deck. Thus from 
the chart-room, which had become a sort of 
lounge and card-room, through a small! barred 
window it was possible to see the man at the 
wheel, who, in his turn, commanded a view of 
part of the chart-room, but not of the floor. 

Over the forward house, and reached by a 
companion ladder, was the bridge. 

The boat was schooner-rigged, with a fore and 
main mast, carried three life-boats and a collaps- 
ible raft, and was navigated by a captain, first 
and second mates, and a crew of six able-bodied 
sailors and one gaunt youth whose sole know- 
ledge of navigation had been gained on an Atlan- 
tic City cat-boat. Her destination was vague 
— Panama perhaps, possibly a South American 
port, depending on the weather and the whim of 
the owner. 


GOT MY CREW,’ HE SAID CURTLY” 


| do not recall that | performed the nautical 
rite of signing articles. Armed with the note 
McWhirter had secured for me, and with what | 
fondly hoped was the rolling gait of the seafaring 
man, | approached the captain — a bearded and 
florid individual. I had dressed the part — old 
trousers, a cap, and a sweater from which | had 
removed my college letters. McWhirter, who 
had supervised my preparations, and who had 
accompanied me to the wharf, had suggested 
that | omit my morning shave. The result was, 
as | look back, a lean and cadaverous six-foot 
youth, with the hospital pallor still on him, his 
chin covered with a day’s beard, his hair 
cropped short, and a cannibalistic gleam in his 
eyes. | remember that my wrists, thin and 
bony, annoyed me, and that the girl | had seen 
through the opera-glasses came on board, and 
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stood off, detached and indifferent, but with her 
eyes on me, while the captain read my letter. 

When he finished, he held it out to me. 

“I’ve got my crew,” he said curtly. 

“There isn’t — I suppose there’s no chance of 
your needing another hand?” 

“No.” He turned away, then glanced back 
at the letter I was still holding, rather dazed. 
“You can leave your name and address with the 
mate over there. If anything turns up he'll let 
you know.” 

My address! The hospital? 

| folded the useless letter and thrust it into 
my pocket. The captain had gone forward, and 
the girl with the cool eves was leaning against 
the rail, watching me. 

“You are the man Mr. McWhirter has been 
looking after, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” I pulled my cap, and, recollecting 
myself —‘‘ Yes, miss.” 

“You are not a sailor?” 

“IT have had.some experience 
willing.” 

“You have been ill, haven’t you?”’ 

“Yes miss.” 

“Could you polish brass, and things like that? 

“TI could try. My arms are strong enough. 
It is only when | walk +3 

But she did not let me finish. 
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rail abruptly, and disappeared down the com- 
panionway into the after house. I waited un- 
certainly. The captain saw me still loitering, 
and scowled. A procession of men with trunks 
jostled me; a colored man, evidently a butler, 
ordered me out of his way while he carried down 
into the cabin, with almost reverent care, a 
basket of wine. 

When the girl returned, she came to me, and 
stood for a moment, looking me over with cool, 
appraising eyes. I had been right about her 
appearance: she was charming — or no, hardly 
charming. She was too aloof forthat. But she 
was beautiful, an Irish type, with blue-gray eves 
and almost black hair. The tilt of her head was 
haughty. Later | came to know that her 
hauteur was indifference: but at first i was 
frankly afraid of her, afraid of her cool, mock 
ing eyes and the upward thrust of her chin 

“My brother-in-law is not here,” she said 
after a moment, “but my sister is below in the 
cabin. She will speak to the captain about you. 
Where are your things?” 

| glaneed at the hospital, where my few 
worldly possessions, including my dress clothes, 
my amputating set, and such of my books as! 
had not been able to sell, were awaiting dispo- 
sition. 

“Very near, miss,” I said. 
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‘Better bring them at once; ‘we are sailing in 
the morning,” She turned away as if to avoid 
my thanks, but stopped and came back. 

“We are taking you as a sort of extra man,” 
she explained. “You will work with the crew, 
but it is possible that we will need you — do you 
know anything about butler’s work?” 

| hesitated. If I said yes,.and then failed —— 

“1 could try.” 

“| thought, from your appearance, perhaps 
you had done something of the sort.’ Oh, 
shades of my medical forebears, who had be- 
queathed me, along with the library, what I had 
hoped was a professional manner! “The butler 
isa poor sailor. If he fails us, you will take his 
plac e.” 

She gave a curt little nod of dismissal, and | 
went down the gang-plank and along the wharf. 
| had secured what | went for; my summer was 
provided for, and I was still seven dollars to the 
good. I was exultant, but with my exultation 
was mixed a curious anger at McWhirter, that 
he had advised me not to shave that morning. 

My preparation took little time. Such of my 
wardrobe as was worth saving, McWhirter took 
charge of. 1 sold the remainder of my books, 
and in a sailor’s outfitting shop I purchased 
boots and slickers—the sailors’ oil-skins. 
With my last money | bought a good revolver, 


second-hand, and cartridges. I was glad later 
that | had bought the revolver, and that I had 
taken with me the surgical instruments, anti- 
quated as they were, which, in their mahogany 
case, had accompanied my grandfather through 
the Civil War, and had done, as he was wont to 
chuckle, as much damage as a three-pounder. 

McWhirter came to the wharf with me, and 
looked the Ella over with eyes of proprietorship. 

“Pretty snappy-looking boat,” he said. “If 
the nigger gets sick, give him some of my sea- 
sick remedy. And take care of yourself, boy.” 
He shook hands, his open face flushed with emo- 
tion. ‘‘Darned shame to see you going like this. 
Don’t eat too much, and don’t fall in love with 
any of the women. Good-by.” 

He started away, and I| turned toward the 
ship; but a moment later | heard him calling 
me. He came back, rather breathless. 

“Up in my neighborhood,” he panted, “they 
say Turner is a devil. Whatever happens, it’s 
not your mix-in. Better — better tuck yout 
gun under your mattress and forget you’ve got 
it. You've got some disposition yourself.” 

The Ella sailed the following day at ten 
o'clock. She carried nineteen people, of whom 
five were the Turners and their guests. The 
cabin was full of flowers and steamer-baskets. 

Four weeks later, to the day and hour, she 
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came up the river again, a life-boat covered with 
canvas trailing at her stern. 


CHAPTER III 


From the first, the captain disclaimed respon- 
sibility for me. I was housed in the forecastle, 
and ate with the men. There, however, my 
connection with the crew and the navigation of 
the ship ended. Perhaps it was as well, 
although | resented it at first. I was weaker 
than I had thought, and dizzy at the mere 
thought of going aloft. 

As a matter of fact, | found myself a sort of 
deck-steward, given the responsibility of looking 
after the shuffle-board and other deck games, 
the steamer-rugs, the cards,— for they played 
bridge steadily— and answerable to George 
Williams, the colored butler, for the various 
liquors served on deck. 

The work was easy, and the situation rather 
amused me. After an effort or two to bully me, 
one of which resulted in my holding him over the 
rail until he turned gray with fright, Williams 
treated me as an equal, which was gratifying. 

The weather was good, the food fair. I had 
no reason to repent my bargain. Of the sailing 
qualities of the Ella there could be no question. 
The crew, selected by Captain Richardson from 
the best men of the Turner line, knew their 
business, and, especially after the Williams inci- 
dent, made me one of themselves. Barring the 
odor of formaldehyde in the forecastle, which 
drove me to sleeping on deck for a night or two, 
everything was going smoothly, at least on the 
surface. 

Smoothly as far as the crew was concerned. 
] was not so sure about the after house. 

As | have said, owing to the small size of the 
vessel, and the fact that considerable of the space 
had been used for baths, there were, besides 
the family, only two guests, a Mrs. Johns, a 
divorcée, anda Mr. Vail. Mrs. Turner and Miss 
Lee shared the services of a maid, Karen Hansen, 
who, with a stewardess, Henrietta Sloane, occu- 
pied a double cabin. Vail had a small room, as 
had Turner, with a bath between which they 
used in common. Mrs. Turner’s room was a 
large one, with its own bath, into which Elsa 
Lee’s room also opened. Mrs. Johns had a 
room and bath. Roughly, and not drawn to 
scale, the living quarters of the family were 
arranged like the diagram on page 47. 

| have said that things were not going 
smoothly in the after house. | felt it rather 
than saw it. The women rose late — except 
Miss Lee, who was frequently about when I 
washed the deck. They chatted and laughed to- 
gether, read, played bridge when the men were so 


inclined, and now and then, when their attention 
was drawn to it, looked at the sea. They were 
always exquisitely and carefully dressed, and | 
looked at them as I would at any other master- 
pieces of art, with nothing of covetousness in my 
admiration. 

The men were violently opposed types — 
Turner, tall, heavy-shouldered, morose by habit, 
with a prominent nose and rapidly thinning 
hair, and with strong pale blue eyes, congested 
from hard drinking; Vail, shorter by three 
inches, dark, good-looking, with that dusky 
flush under the skin which shows good red 
blood, and as temperate as Turner was dissi- 
pated. He was strong, too. After | had held 
Williams over the rail, I turned to find him 
looking on, amused. And after the frightened 
darky had taken himself, muttering threats, to 
the galley, Vail came over to me and ran his 
hand down my arm. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’ve always had some muscle,” I said. 
“I’m in bad shape now; just getting over fever.” 

“Fever,eh? I thought it was jail. Look here.” 

He threw out his biceps for me to feel. It 
was a ball of iron under my fingers. The man 
was as strong as an ox. He smiled at my sur- 
prise, and, after looking to see that no one was 
in sight, offered to mix me a highball from a 
decanter and siphon on a table. | refused. 

It was his turn to be surprised. 

“| gave it up when | was in train —in the 
hospital,” I corrected myself. “I find I don’t 
miss it.” 

He eyed me with some curiosity over his 
glass, and, sauntering away, left me to my work 
of folding rugs. But when | had finished, and 
was chalking the deck for shuffle-board, he 
joined me again, dropping his voice, for the 
women had come up by that time and were 
breakfasting on the lee side of the after house. 

“Have you any idea, Leslie, how much 
whisky there is on board?” 

“Williams has considerable, | believe. | 
don’t think there is any in the forward house. 
The captain is a teetotaler.” 

“TI see. When these decanters go back, Wil- 
liams takes charge of them?” 

“Yes. He locks them away.” 

"He dropped his voice still lower. 

“Empty them, Leslie,” he said. “Do you 
understand? Throw what is left overboard. 
And, if you get a chance at Williams’ key, pitch 
a dozen or two quarts overboard.” 

“And be put in irons!” 

“Not necessarily. I think you understand 
me. I don’t trust Williams. In a week we 
could have this boat fairly dry.” 

“There is a great deal of wine.” 
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He scowled. “Damn Williams, anyhow! His 
instructions were — but never mind about that. 
Get rid of ‘the whisky.” 

Turner coming up the companionway at that 
moment, Vail left me. | had understood him per- 
fectly. Itwas common talk in the forecastle that 
Turner was drinking hard, and that, in fact, the 
cruise had been arranged by his family in the 
hope that, away from his clubs, he would alter 
his habits —a fallacy, of course. Taken away 
from his customary daily round, given idle days 
on a summer’ 
sea, and aided 
by Williams, 
the butler, he 
was drinking 
his head off. 

Early as it 
was, he was 
somewhat the 
worse for it 
that morning. 
He made di- 
rectly for me. 
It was the first 
time he had 
noticed me, al- 
though it was 
the third day 
out. He stood 
in front of me, 
his red eyes 
flaming, and, 
although I am 
a tall man, he 
had an inch 
perhaps the ad- 
vantage of me. 

“What’s this 
about Wil- 
liams?” he de- 
manded furi- 
ously. “What 
do you mean 
by a thing like 
that?” 

“He was bullying me. 
drop him.” 

The ship was rolling gently; he made a pass at 
me with a magazine he carried, and almost lost his 
balance. The women had risen, and were watching 
from the corner of the after house. | caught him 
and steadied him until he could clutch a chair. 

“You try any tricks like that again, and 
you'll go overboard,” he stormed. ‘Who are 
you, anyhow? Not one of our men?” 

| saw the quick look between Vail and Mrs. 
Turner, and saw her come forward. Mrs. Johns 
followed her, laughing. 


I didn’t intend to 


“Marsh!” she protested. “I told you about 
him — the man who had been ill.” 

“Oh, another of your friends!” he sneered, 
and looked from me to Vail with his ugly 
smile. Vail went rather pale and threw 
up his head quickly. The next moment Mrs. 
Johns had saved the situation with an irrel- 
evant remark, and the incident was over. 
They were playing bridge, not without dis- 
pute, but at least without insult. But I had 
had a glimpse beneath the surface of that 





“THE LOUD AND FURIOUS VOICES THAT HAD GUIDED US HAD QUIETED, BUT 
THE SITUATION HAD NOT RELAXED” 


luxurious cruise, one of many such in the next 
few days. 

That was on Monday, the third day out. 
Up to that time Miss Lee had not noticed me, 
except once, when she found me scrubbing the 
deck, to comment on a corner that she thought 
might be cleaner, and another time in the even- 
ing, when she and Vail sat in chairs until late, 
when she had sent me below for a wrap. She 
looked past me rather than at me, gave me her 
orders quietly but briefly, and did not even take 
the trouble to ignore me. And yet, once or 
twice, | had found her eyes fixed on me with a 
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cool, half-amused expression, as if she found 
something in my struggles to carry trays as if | 
had been accustomed to them, or to handle a 
mop as a mop should be handled and not like a 
hockey stick — something infinitely entertain- 
ing and not a little absurd. 

But that morning, after they had settled to 
bridge, she followed me to the rail, out of ear- 
shot. I straightened and took off my cap, and 
she stood looking at me, unsmiling. 

“Unclench your hands!”’ she said. 

“I beg your pardon!” | straightened out 
my fingers, conscious for the first time of my 
clenched fists, and even opened and closed 
them once or twice to prove their relaxation. 

“That’s better. Now 
— won't you try to re- 
member that I am respon- 
sible for your being here 
and be careful?”’ 

“Then take me away 
from here and put me 
with the crew. | am 
stronger now. Ask the 
captain to give me a man’s 
work. This—this is a 
housemaid’s occupation.” 

“We prefer to have you 
here,” she said coldly, and 
then, evidently repenting 
her manner: “We need 
aman here, Leslie. Better 
stay. Are you comfort- 
able in the forecastle?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Lee.” 

“And the food is all 
right?” 

“The cook says | am 
eating two men’s rations.” 

She turned to leave, 
smiling. It was the first 
time she had thrown even 
a fleeting smile my way, 
and it went to my head. 
| forgot the common 
sailor; | was Leslie the 
football player again, 
where smiles were part of 
the game. 

“And Williams? 
to submit to his 
lence?” 

She stopped and turned, 
and the smile faded. 

“The next time,” she 
said, “you are to drop 
him!” 

But during the re- 
mainder of the day she 
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‘! TOLD YOU LAST NIGHT, MR. TURNER,’ THE CAPTAIN SAID 


neither spoke to me nor looked, as far as | could 
tell, in my direction. She flirted openly with 
Vail, rather, | thought, to the discomfort of Mrs 
Johns, who had appropriated him to herself — 
sang to him in the cabin, and in the long hou 
before dinner, when the others were dressing 
walked the deck with him, talking earnestly 
They looked well together, and | believe he was 
in love with her. Poor Vail! 

Turner had gone below, grimly good-hum« red @) 
to dress for dinner; and | went aft to chat, as| 
often did, with the steersman. On this occasion 
it happened to be Charlie Jones. Jones was not 
his name, so far as | know. It was some jp- 
ordinately long and different German inherit. 
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ance, and so, with the facility of the average 
crew, he had been called Jones. He was a 
benevolent little man, highly religious, and some- 
thing of a philosopher. And because | could 
understand German, and even ussay it in a lim- 
ited way, he was fond of me. 

Setz du dich,” he said, and moved over 
so that I could sit on the grating on which 
he stood. ‘“‘The sky is fine to-night. Wun- 
der chon!” 

“It always looks good to me,” I| observed, 
filling my pipe and passing my tobacco-bag to 
him. ‘‘| may have my doubts now and then on 
land, Charlie; but here, between the sky and the 
sea, |’m a believer, right enough.” 
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BANGING THE TABLE WITH HIS FIST, ‘1 
OFFICERS, OR WITH 
HE'S DRUNK*‘” 


“In the beginning He created the heaven 
and the earti:,’”’ said Charlie reverently. 

We were silent for a time. The ship rolled 
easily; now and then she dipped her bowsprit 
with a soft swish of spray; a school of dolphins 
played astern, and the last of the land birds that 
had followed us out flew in circles around the 
masts. 

“Sometimes,” said Charlie Jones, “I think 
the Good Man should have left it the way it was 
after the flood — just sky and water. What's 
the land, anyhow? Noise and confusion, wick- 
edness and crime, robbing the widow and the 
orphan, eat or be et.”’ 

“Well,” I argued, “the sea’s that way. What 
are those fish out there flying for, but to get out 
of the way of bigger fish?”’ 

Charlie Jones surveyed me over his pipe. 

“True enough, youngster,” he said; “but the 
Lord’s given ‘em wings to fly with. He ain’t 
been so careful with the widow and the orphan.” 

[his statement being incontrovertible, I let 
the argument lapse, and sat quiet, luxuriating in 
the warmth, in the fresh breeze, in the feeling of 
bodily well-being that came with my returning 
strength. | got up and stretched, and my eyes 
fell on the small window of the chart-room. 

The door into the main cabin beyond was 
open. It was dark with the summer twilight, 
except for the four rose-shaded candles on the 
table, now laid for dinner. A curious effect it 
had — the white cloth and gleaming pink an 
island of cheer in a twilight sea; and to and 
from this rosy island, making short excursions, 
advancing, retreating, disappearing at times, the 
oval white ship that was Williams’ shirt bosom. 

Charlie Jones, bending to the right and raised 
to my own height by the grating on which he 
stood, looked over my shoulder. Dinner was 
about to be served. The women had come out. 
The table lamps threw their rosy glow over 
white necks and uncovered arms, and revealed, 
higher in the shadows, the faces of the men, 
smug, clean-shaven, assured, rather heavy. 

| had been the guest of honor on a steam- 
yacht a year or two before, after a game. There 
had been pink lights on the table, | remembered, 
and the place-cards at dinner the first night out 
had been caricatures of me in fighting trim. 
There had been a girl, too. For the three days 
of that week-end cruise | had been mad about 
her; before that first dinner, when I had known 
her three hours, | had kissed her hand and told 
her | loved her! 

Vail and Miss Lee had left the others and 
come into the chart-room. As Charlie Jones 
and | looked, he bent over and kissed her hand. 

The sun had gone down. My pipe was empty, 
and from the galley, forward, came the odor of 
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the forecastle supper. Charlie was coughing, a 
racking paroxysm that shook his wiry body. 
He leaned over and caught my shoulder as i was 
moving away. 

“New paint and new canvas don’t make a 
new ship,” he said, choking back the cough. 
“She’s still the old Ella, the she-devil of the 
Turner line. Pink lights below, and not a rat in 
the hold! They left her before we sailed, boy. 
Every rope was crawling with ’em.”’ 

“ The very rats 
Instinctively had left it,” 


I quoted. But Charlie, clutching the wheel, 
was coughing again, and cursing breathlessly as 
he coughed. 

CHAPTER IV 

Tue odor of formaldehyde in the forecastle 
having abated, permission for the crew to sleep 
on deck had been withdrawn. But the weather 
as we turned south had grewn insufferably hot. 
The reek of the forecastle sickened me — the 
odor of fresh paint, hardly dry, of musty cloth- 
ing and sweaty bodies. 

| asked Singleton, the first mate, for permis- 
sion to sleep on deck, and was refused. I went 
down, obediently enough, to be driven back with 
nausea. And so, wathing my chance, | waited 
until the first mate, on watch, disappeared into 
the forward cabin to eat the night lunch always 
prepared by the cook and left there. Then, 
with a blanket and pillow, | crawled into the 
starboard life-boat, and settled myself for the 
night. The lookout saw me, but gave no sign. 

It was not a bad berth. As the ship canted 
over, the life-boat rocked gently in its davits. 
The stars seemed to sway above me, and my last 
recollection was of the Great Dipper, performing 
dignified gyrations in the sky. 

| was aroused by one of the two lookouts, a 
young fellow named Burns. He was standing 
below, rapping on the side of the boat with his 
knuckles. I sat up and peered over at him, and 
was conscious for the first time that the weather 
had changed. A fine rain was falling; my hair 
and shirt were wet. 

‘Something doing in the chart-room,”’ he said 
cautiously. “Thought you might not want to 
miss it.”” 

He was in his bare feet, as was |. Together 
we hurried to the after house. The steersman, 
in oilskins, was at his post, but was peering 
through the barred window into the chart-room, 
which was brilliantly lighted. He stepped aside 
somewhat to let us look in. The loud and furi- 
ous voices which had guided us had quieted, but 
the situation had not relaxed. 


Singleton, the first mate, and Turner were sit- 
ting at a table littered with bottles and glasses, 
and standing over them, white with fury, was 
Captain Richardson. In the doorway to the 
main cabin, dressed in pajamas and a bath-robe, 
Vail was watching the scene. 

“| told you last night, Mr. Turner,” the cap- 
tain said, banging the table with his fist, “I 
won't have you interfering with my officers, or 
with my ship. That man’s on duty, and he’s 
drunk.” 

“Your ship!”” Turner sneered thickly. 
my ship, and | — I discharge you.” 

He got to his feet, holding to the table. 
“Mr. Singleton — bic — from now on you’re — 
captain. Captain Singleton! How — how d’ye 
like it?” 

Mr. Vail came forward, the only cool one of 
the four. 

“Don’t be a fool, Marsh,” he protested. 
“Come to bed. The captain’s right.” 

Turner turned his pale blue eyes on Vail, and 
they were as full of danger as a snake’s. “You 
go to hell!” he said. “Singleton, you’re the 
captain, d’ye hear? If Rich —if Richardson 
gets funny, put him — in irons.” 

Singleton stood up, with a sort of swagger. 
He was less intoxicated than Turner, but ugly 
enough. He faced the captain with a leer. 

“Sorry, old fellow,”’ he said, “but you heard 
what Turner said!”’ 

The captain drew a deep breath. Then, with- 
out any warning, he leaned across the table and 
shot out his clenched fist. It took the mate on 
the point of the chin, and he folded up in a heap 
on the floor. 

“Good old boy!” 
“Good old boy!” 

Turner picked up a bottle from the table, and 
made the same incoérdinate pass with it at the 
captain as he had at me the morning before with 
his magazine. The captain did not move. He 
was a big man, and he folded his arms with their 
hairy wrists across his chest. 

“Mr. Turner,” he said, “while we are on the 
sea | am in command here. You know that 
well enough. You are drunk to-night; in the 
morning you will be sober, and | want you to 


“It’s 


muttered Burns, beside me. 


remember what | am going to say. If you — 
interfere again — with — me — or — my— of- 
ficers — | — shall — put — you — in —irons.”’ 


He started for the after companionway, and 
Burns and | hurried forward out of his way, 
Burns to the lookout, | to make the round of the 
after house and bring up, safe from detection, by 
the wheel again. The mate was in a chair, look- 
ing sick and dazed, and Turner and Vail were 
confronting each other. 

“You know that is a lie,” Vail was saying. 
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“HE CAUGHT MY SHOULDER AS I WAS MOVING AWAY. ‘NEW PAINT AND NEW CANVAS 


DON’T MAKE A NEW SHIP,’ HE SAID. 


‘SHE’S STILL THE OLD SHE-DEVIL 


OF THE TURNER LINE’” 


“She is faithful to you, as far as I know, al- 
though I’m damned if | know why.”” He turned 
to the mate roughly: “ Better get out in the air.” 
Once again | left my window to avoid discov- 
ery. The mate, walking slowly, made his way 
up the companionway to the rail. The man at 
the wheel reported in the forecastle, when he 
came down at the end of his watch, that Single- 
ton had seemed dazed, and had stood leaning 
against the rail for some time, occasionally curs- 
ing to himself; that the second mate was on 
deck, and had sent him to bed; and that the cap- 
tain was shut in his cabin with the light going. 
There was much discussion of the incident 
among the crew. Sympathy was with the cap- 


tain, and there was a general feeling that the end 
had not come. Charlie Jones, reading his Bible 
on the edge of his bunk, voiced the general 
belief. 

“Knowin’ the Turners, hull and mast,”. he 
said, “and having sailed with Captain Richard- 
son off and on for ten years, the chances is good 
of our having a hell of a time. It ain’t natural, 
anyhow, this voyage with no rats in the hold, 
and all the insects killed with this here formalde- 
hyde, and ice cream sent to the fo’c’sle on 
Sundays!” 

But at first the thing seemed smoothed over. 
It is true that the captain did not speak to the 
first mate except when compelled to, and that 
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Turner and the captain ignored each other 
elaborately. The cruise went on without event. 
[here was no attempt on Turner’s part to carry 
out his threat of the night before; nor did he, as 
the crew had prophesied, order the Filla into the 
nearest port. He kept much to himself, spend- 
ing whole days below, with Williams carrying 
him highballs, always appearing at dinner, 
however, sodden of face but immaculately 
dressed, and eating little or nothing. 

A week went by in this fashion, luring us all to 
security. | was still lean, but fairly strong again. 
Vail, left to himself or to the women of the 
party, took to talking with me now and then. 
I thought he was uneasy. More than once he 
expressed a regret that he had taken the cruise, 
laying his discontent to the long inaction. But 
the real reason was Turner’s jealousy of him, the 
obsession of the dipsomaniac. I! knew it, and 
Vail knew that | knew. 

On the eighth we encountered bad weather, 
the first wind of the cruise. All hands were re- 
quired for tacking, and | was stationed on the 
forecastle-head with one other man. Williams, 
the butler, succumbed to the weather, and at 
five o’clock Miss Lee made her way forward 
through the driving rain, and asked me if | 
could take his place. 

“If the captain needs you, we can manage,” 


she said. ‘‘We have Henrietta and Karen, the 
two maids. But Mr. Turner prefers a man to 
serve.” 


I said that I was probably not so useful that | 
could not be spared, and that | would try. 
Vail’s suggestion had come back to me, and this 
was my chance to get Williams’ keys. Miss Lee 
having spoken to the captain, | was relieved 
from duty, and went aft with her. What with 
the plunging of the vessel and the slippery decks, 
she almost fell twice, and each time | caught her. 

Ihe second time, she wrenched her ankle, and 
stood for a moment holding to the rail, while | 
waited beside her. She wore a heavy ulster of 
some rough material, and a small soft hat of the 
same material, pulled over her ears. Her soft 
hair lay wet across her forehead. 

“How aré you liking the sea, Leslie?” she 
said, after she had tested her ankle and found 
the damage inconsiderable. 

“Very much, Miss Lee.” 

“Do you intend to remain a — a sailor?” 

“lam nota sailor. I ama deck-steward, and 
I am about to become a butler.” 

“That was our agreement,” she flashed at me. 

“Certainly. And to know that | intend to 
fulfill it to the letter, | have only to show this.” 

It had been one of McWhirter’s inspirations, 
on learning how | had been engaged, the small 
book called “The Perfect Butler.” I took it 


from the pocket of my flannel shirt, under my 
oilskins, and held it out to her. 

“T have not got very far,” | said humbly. 
“It’s not inspiring reading. I’ve got the wine- 
glasses straightened out, but it seems a lot of fuss 
about nothing. Wine is wine, isn’t it? What 
difference, after all, does a hollow stem or green 
glass make ——” 

The rain was beating down on us. The “ Per- 
fect Butler” was weeping tears, as its chart of 
choice vintages was mixed with water. Miss 
Lee looked up, smiling, from the book. 

“You prefer ‘a jug of wine,’”’ she said. 

“Old Omar had the right idea; only | imagine, 
literally, it was a skin of wine. They didn’t have 
jugs, did they?” 

“You know the Rubaiyat?” she asked slowly. 

“| know the jug of wine and loaf of bread 
part,” | admitted, irritated at the slip. “In 
my home city they’re using it to advertise a 
particular sort of bread. You know — ‘a book 
of verses underneath the bough, a loaf of Wig- 
gin’s home-made bread, and thou.’” 

In spite of myself, in spite of the absurd verse, 
of the pouring rain, of the fact that | was 
shortly to place her dinner before her in the 
capacity of upper servant, | thrilled to the last 
two words. 

““* And thou,’”’ | repeated. 

She looked up at me, startled, and for a second 
our glances held. The next moment she was 
gone, and | was alone on a rain-swept deck, 
cursing my folly. 

That night, in a white linen coat, I served 
dinner in the after house. The meal was unusu- 
ally gay, rendered so by the pitching of the boat 
and the uncertainty of the dishes. In the gen- 
eral hilarity, my awkwardness went unnoticed. 
Miss Lee, sitting beside Vail, devoted herself 
to him. Mrs. Johns, young and blonde, tried 
to interest Turner, and, failing in that, took to 
watching me, to my discomfiture. Mrs. Turner, 
with apprehensive eyes on her husband, ate little 
and drank nothing. 

Dinner over in the main cabin, they lounged 
into the chart-room — except Mrs. Johns, who, 
following them to the door, closed it behind 
them and came back. She held a lighted cigar- 
ette, and she stood just outside the zone of 
candle-light, watching me through narrowed 
eyes. 

“You got along very well to-night,” she ob- 
served. “Are you quite strong again?” 

“Quite strong, Mrs. Johns.” 

“You have never done this sort of thing be- 
fore, have your” 

“ Butler’s work? No; but it is rather simple.” 

“| thought perhaps you had,” she said. “I 
seem to recall you, vaguely — that is, | seem to 
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remember a crowd of peopie, and a noise — I 
dare say | did see you in a crowd somewhere. 
You know, you are rather an unforgettable 
type.” 

| was nonplussed as to how a butler would 
reply to such a statement, and took refuge in no 
reply at all. As it happened, none was needed. 
The ship gave a terrific roll at that moment, and 
| just saved the decanter of Chartreuse as it 
was leaving the table. Mrs. Johns was holding 
a chair. 

“Well caught,” she smiled, and, taking a fresh 
cigarette, she bent over a table-lamp and lighted 
it herself. All the time her eves were on me, | 
felt that she was 


might avail herself of the dummy hand, as she 
sometimes did, and run up for a breath of air or 
a glimpse of the sea. 

“Just now, Mrs. Johns,” | said, “I am one of 
the crew of the Ella, and if | am seen here ——” 

“Oh, fudge!” she retorted impatiently. “ My 
reputation isn’t going to be hurt, and the man’s 
never is. Leslie, | am frightened — you know 
what | mean.” 

“Turner?” 

“TH. 

“You mean — with the captain?” 

“With any one who happens to be near. 
He is dangerous. It is Vail now. He thinks 

Mr. Vail is in 
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that Vail — well, 
never mind about 
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is this: This after- 
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me. I had been stupid 
enough, but | knew 
then that she had some- 
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“And have him 
shoot up the ship! 1 
have been thinking all 
evening, and only one 





thing tosay to me, some- WHEEL 
: —— 


thing that she would 
not trust to the cabin 
walls. | got the wrap. 

She was sitting in a deck-chair when | found 
her, on the lee side of the after house, a position 
carefully chosen, with only the store-room win- 
dows behind. I gave her the wrap, and she 
flung it over her without rising. 

“Sit down, Leslie,” she said, pointing to the 
chair beside her. And, as | hesitated, “Don’t 
be silly, boy. Elsa Lee and her sister may be as 
blind as they like. You are not a sailor, or a 
butler, either. | don’t care what you are: I’m 
not going to ask any questions. Sit down; | 
have to talk to some one.” 

I sat on the edge of the chair, somewhat un- 
easy, to tell the truth. The crew were about on 
a night like that, and at any moment Elsa Lee 
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thing occurs tome. We 
are five women and two 
men, and Vuil refuses to 
be alarmed. I want you 
to sleep in the after house. Isn't there a store- 
room where you could put a cot?”’ 

“Yes,” | agreed, “and I’ll do it, of course, if 
you are uneasy, but | really think ——” 

“Never mind what you really think. | 
haven't slept for three nights, and I’m showing 
it.” She made a motion to rise, and | helped 
her up. She was a tall woman, and before | 
knew it she had put both her hands on my 
shoulders. 

“You are a poor butler, and an indifferent 
sailor, | believe,” she said, “but you are rather 
a dear. Thank you.” 

She left me, alternately uplifted and sheepish. 
But that night I took a blanket and a pillow into 
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the store-room, and spread my six feet of length 
along the greatest diameter of a four-by-seven 
pantry. 

And that night, also, between six and seven 
bells, with the storm subsided and only a mod- 
erate sea, Schwartz, the second mate, went over- 
board — went without a cry, without a sound. 

Singleton, relieving him at four o'clock, found 
his cap lying near starboard, just forward of the 
after house. The helmsman and the two men in 
the lookout reported no sound of a struggle. 
The lookout had seen the light of his cigar on the 
bridge at six bells (three o'clock). At seven 
bells he had walked back to the helmsman and 
commented cheerfully on the break in the 
weather. That was the last seen of him. 

The alarm was raised when Singleton went on 
watch at four o’clock. The Ella was heaved to 
and the lee boat lowered. At the same time 
life-buovys were thrown out, and patent lights. 
But the early summer dawn revealed a calm 
ocean, and no sign of the missing mate. 

At ten o'clock the order was reluctantly given 
to go on. 


CHAPTER -¥ 


With the disappearance of Schwartz, the 
Ella was short-handed. | believe Captain 
Richardson made an attempt to secure me to 
take the place of Burns, now moved up into 
Schwartz's position. But the attempt met with 
a surly refusal from Turner. 

The crew was plainly nervous and irritable. 
Sailors are simple-minded men, as a rule; their 
mental processes are elemental. They began to 
mutter that the devil-ship of the Turner line 
was at her tricks again. 

That afternoon, going into the forecastle for 
some of my clothing, | found a curious group. 
Gathered about the table were Tom, the mu- 
latto cook, a Swede named Oleson, Adams, and 
Burns of the crew. At the head of the table 
Charlie Jones was reading the service for the 
burial of the dead at sea. The men were stand- 
ing, bareheaded. | took off my cap and stood, 
just inside the door, until the simple service was 
over. | was strongly moved. 

Schwartz disappeared in the early morning of 
August ninth. And now | come, not without 
misgiving, to the night of August twelfth. [| am 
wondering if, after all, | have made clear the 
picture that is before my eves: the languid 
cruise, the slight relaxation of discipline, due to 
the leisure of a pleasure voyage, the Filla again 
rolling gently, with hardly a dash of spray to 
show that she was moving, the sun beating 
down on her white decks and white canvas, 
on the three women in summer attire, on un- 


ending bridge, with its accompaniment of tall 
glasses filled with ice, on Turner’s morose face 
and Vail’s watchful one. In the forecastle, much 
gossip and not a little fear, and in the forward 
house, where Captain Richardson and Singleton 
had their quarters, veiled hostility «and sullen 
silence. 

August the eleventh was Tuesday, a hot 
August day, with only enough air going to keep 
our sails filled. At five o’clock | served after- 
noon tea, and shortly after | went to Williams’ 
cabin in the forward house to dress the wound 
in his head, a long cut, which was now healing. 
| passed the captain’s cabin, and heard him 
quarreling with the first mate, who was reply- 
ing, now and then, sullenly. Only the tones of 
their voices reached me. 

When | had finished with Williams, and was 
returning, the quarrel was still going on. Their 
voices ceased as | passed the door, and there was 
a crash, as of a chair violently overturned. The 
next bit | heard. 

“Put that down!”’ the captain roared. 

I listened, uncertain whether to break in or not. 
The next moment, Singleton opened the door 
and saw me. | went on as if | had heard nothing. 

Bevond that, the day was much as other days. 
Turner ate no dinner that night. He was pale, 
and twitching; even with my small experience, 
1 knew he was on the verge of delirium tremens. 
He did not play cards, and spent much of the 
evening wandering restlessly about on deck. 
Mrs. Turner retired early. Mrs. Johns played 
accompaniments for Vail to sing to, in the chart- 
room, until something after eleven, when they, 
too, went to their rooms. 

It being impracticable for me to go to my 
quarters in the store-room until the after house 
was settled, | went up on deck. Miss Lee had 
her arm through Turner’s and was talking to 
him. He seemed to be listening to her; but at 
last he stopped and freed his arm, not ungently. 

“ That all sounds very well, Elsa,” he said, “ but 
vou don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“T know this.” 

“I’m not a fool — or blind.” 

He lurched down the companionway and into 
the cabin. | heard her draw a long breath; then 
she turned and saw me. 

“Is that vou, Leslie?” 

“Yes, Miss Lee.” 

She came toward me, the train of her soft 
white gown over her arm, and the light from a 
lantern setting some jewels on her neck to glit- 
tering. 

“Mrs. Johns has told me where you are sleep- 
ing. You are very good to do it, although | 
think she is rather absurd.” 

“I am glad to do anything I can.” 
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“| am sure of that. You are certain"you are 
comfortable there?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then — good night. And thank you.” 

Unexpectedly she put out her hand, and | 
took it. It was the first time I had touched her, 
and it went to my head. | bent over her slim 
cold fingers and kissed them. She drew her 
breath in sharply in surprise, but as | dropped 
her hand our eyes met. 

“You should not have done that,” she said 
coolly. “lam sorry.” 

She left me utterly wretched. What a boor 
she must have thought me, to misconstrue her 
simple act of kindness! 1! loathed myself with a 
hatred that sent me groveling to my blanket in 
the pantry, and that kept me, once there, awake 
through all the early part of the summer night. 

I wakened with a sense of oppression, of 
smothering heat. I had struggled slowly back 
to consciousness, to realize that the door of the 
pantry was closed, and that | was stewing in 
the moist heat of the August night. I got up, 
clad in my shirt and trousers, and felt my way 
to the door. 

The store-room and pantry of the after house 
had been built in during the rehabilitation of 
the boat, and consisted of a short passageway, 
with drawers for linens on either side, and be- 
yond, lighted by a port-hole,-the small supply- 
room in which I| had been sleeping. 

Along this passageway, then, | groped my way 
to the door at the end, opening into the main cabin 
near the chart-room door and across from Mrs. 
lurner’s room. This door | 
had been in the habit of-leav- 
ing open, for two purposes — i 
ventilation, and in case | might 
be, as Mrs. Johns had feared, 
required in the night. 

The door was locked on the 
outside. 

| was a moment or two in 
grasping the fact. I shook 
it carefully to see if it had 
merely caught, and then, in- 
credulous, | put my weight 
to it. It refused to yield. 
The silence out- 
side was absolute. 

1 felt my way 
back to the win- 
dow. It was open, 
but was barred 
with iron,and,even 
without that, too 
small for my shoul- 
ders. | listened 













for the mate. It was still dark, and so not yet 
time for the watch to change. Singleton would 
be on duty, and he rarely kept to the bridge. 
But there was no sound of footsteps. 

I lit a match and examined the lock. It was 
a simple one, and as my idea now was to free 
myself without raising an alarm, | decided to 
unscrew it with my pocket-knife. I was still 
confused, but inclined to consider my imprison- 
ment a jest, perhaps on the part of Charlie 
Jones, who tempered his religious fervor with a 
fondness for practical joking. 

I accordingly knelt in front of the lock and 
opened my knife. | was in darkness and work- 
ing by touch. | had extracted one screw, and, 
with a growing sense of satisfaction, was putting 
it in my pocket before loosening a second, when 
a board on which | knelt moved under my knee, 
lifted, as if the other end, beyond the door, had 
been stepped on. There was no sound, no creak. 
Merely that ominous lifting under my knee. 
There was some one just beyond the door. 

A moment later the pressure was released. 
With a growing horror of | know not what, | 
set to work at the second screw, trying to be 
noiseless, but with hands shaking with excite- 
ment. The screw fell out into my palm. In my 
haste I dropped my knife, and had to grope for 
it on the floor. It was then that a woman 
screamed — a low, sobbing cry, broken off almost 
before it began. I had got my knife by 
that time, and in desperation | threw myself 
against the door. It gave way, and | fell full 
length on the main cabin floor. 1! was still in 
darkness. The stillness was 
absolute. | could hear the 
steersman beyond the chart- 
room scratching a match. 

As I got up, six bells struck. 
It was three o'clock. 

Vail’s room was next to the 
pantry, and forward. | felt 
my way to it, and rapped. 

“Vail,” | called. “Vail!” 

His door was open. | went in 
and felt my way to his bunk. 
| could hear him breathing, a 
stertorous respiration like that 
of sleep, and yet unlike. The 
moment | touched him, the 
sound ceased, and 
did not commence 
again. I struck a 
match and bent 
over him. 

He had been al- 
most cut to pieces 
with an ax. 
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These hands go with a frank 
active mature the type of 
man who is good at putting 
through another man's plans 








The owner of these hands ts 
a critical, intellectual person 
with an alert mind and quick 
discrimination 
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The sensitsve, well shaped 
hands of an artist — hands 
keenly alive to impressions 
through the sense cf touch 




































ity. 


bodily texture 

coarse or delicate? 

Is your skin leath- 
ery or fine? Is your hair 
wiry or silken? Are your 
hands rigid or flexible, firm 
or flabby? Is the shape 
of your face convex or con- 
cave — that is, does it bulge 
out sharply to a point at the 
nose, or does it bend inward, 
making almost a bow from 
forehead to chin? Is your 
head narrow or broad, high 
or low? Does your face, 
when observed from the 
front, suggest in its outline 
a triangle, a circle, or a 
square? 
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RE you a brunet or a blond? 


FITTING 
A New 


If it were possible for the employer of labor to order human materia 
greatest problem of modern industry would be solved. 

The uncertainty of the human element is the baffling point in all great 
the exact power of a dynamo; but no specific test has yet been invented for 

What modern industry needs is a chemist of human qualities, who can 
whether he meets certain requirements. A few years ago this would have seemed 
A great Western manufacturing plant employs just such an expe 
the six thousand workmen that it regularly employs. 


Is your 





Skilful, sensitive hands, with a 
gift for handling tools or 
instruments 
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tion, for the first time imp COM 
recorded history, is attemptg "1"! 
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The square, short-fingered 
hand of an executive, who 
likes to conceive a plan and 
lo have others work it out 


The hands of @ generous, 

improvident petrson who 

lacks acquisitiveness and 
foresight 


Hands of the philosophical 

type; the owner of these 

hands has a strong faculty 
for detail 
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according to exact specifications, as he does lumber, or iron, or steel, the 


industries. 


accurately measuring human muscles and brains. 
take a man, look him over, separate him into his constituent parts, and decide 


a purely fantastical conception. 


An expert can determine the exact strength of a plate of steel or 


To-day it is becoming a practical possibil- 


in human nature to sift, out of thirty to fifty thousand applicants a year, 
fact that this scientific expert in human nature is a woman. 


that army of the unemployed of which so much seeking an opportunity for a fresh start; others, 


is said and written; each 
separate unit is looking for 
a job. There are men of all 
industrial vocations. There 
are Italian ready to take 
the first unskilled place that 
comes their way; Poles and 
Hungarians who hold a 
slightly higher position in the 
industrial scale; Irish, Scotch, 
and native Americans who 
manifest the external evi- 
dences of the skilled work- 
man. There are boys eagerly 
on the outlook for appren- 
tice positions; old men who 
clearly show that they have 


outlived their industrial use- 


The hands of a politician — hands 
that go with an active, 
practical temperament 








young, vigorous, impatiently 
waiting for assignment to 
positions for which they are 
clearly competent. 

Under old conditions, this 
mass of humanity out of a 
job would have been handled 
in a most haphazard way. In 
virtually all other large in- 
dustrial concerns, this happy- 
go-lucky employment system 
still prevails. Such employ- 
ment offices as there are, even 
in the largest, supposedly 
most up-to-date factories, are 
scarcely worthy of the name. 
They receive applications, 
send the men on, if there are 


fulness; middle-aged men bearing many of the openings, to particular foremen and heads of 
traces of previous failure, but still anxiously departments; in most cases they merely con- 
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tent themselves with telling the applicants 
that “there is nothing to-day” or “come around 
next week,”” and perhaps taking names and 
addresses. These employment offices have no 
records, and no detailed information as to how 
many and what kind of men they need. In 
most cases the real employers are the foremen 
and the heads of departments. Each large 
factory has a fair-sized army of these petty 
kings, who jealously watch over their preroga- 
tive of “hiring and firing’ men. Before their 
thrones there passes a perpetual queue of men 
and women looking for work. Some foremen 
content themselves with “feeling the muscles” of 
applicants; others hire according to carefully 
nourished prejudices, frequently of race or re- 
ligion; others have a decided interest in their 
own friends and relations, and they stuff the 
company’s pay-rolls with brothers-in-law, fa- 
thers-in-law, cousins, and the like. The worst 
type of foreman — and there are a 
large number of this type — engages 
men in ways that best promote his 
own prosperity, laying a toll or fine 
of ten dollars upon every man to 
whom he gives a job, and exacting 
a percentage of each man’s wages 
weekly as a condition of retaining 
employment. 

This, then, is the pressing problem 
of modern industrialism: to adjust 
the particular man to the particular 
job. And now comes scientific 
management, in the person of Mr. 
Harrington Emerson, with sugges- 
tions for the practical carrying out 
of this idea. Mr. Emerson has always 
held that the human element is the 
most important in any system of 
efficiency. Scientific methods, scien- 
tific machinery — these are certainly 
excellent things; more important, 
however, is a scientific method of 
determining human qualities. How 
ate we to know that a particular 
man is qualified to do a particular 
thing? Does he have any external 
evidences of his fitness? The real 
problem is to find some method of 
determining his qualifications by half 
an hour’s examination, without going 
through the laborious process of 
several weeks’ or months’ trying out. 
The expert who analyzes a plate of 
steel can usually tell almost on the 
spot whether it serves his particular needs. 
Imagine what the industrial losses would be if 
the manufacturer had to test its fitness by 
building a fleet of battleships! That is virtu- 










ROFILE of a 

blond-concave 
type —an extremely 
sensitive, emotional, 
and responsive face 
with indications of 
fine reasoning power. 
A woman of this type 
is likely to be very suc- 
cessful in handling 
men and women 


ally what he has to do in his selection of brains 
and muscles. What is needed is a chemist of 
human qualities who can take a man, look him 
over for ten or fifteen minutes, separate him into 
his constituent parts, and immediately decide 
whether he is bad alloy and therefore unavail- 
able, or whether he fulfills the requirements of 
a particular place. 

Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, a member of 
the Emerson staff, is a woman who has made 
a life study of human nature. By correlating 
certain principles of anthropology, physiology, 
anatomy, biology, and ethnology, she has de- 
veloped certain general principles of the utmost 
value in assessing character and capaeity. On 
Dr. Blackford’s studies is based the new system 
of scientific employment which is now in full 
working order in several large Western manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Dr. Blackford and her assistants daily face 

their hundred or two hundred applicants 

not without certain ideas definitely in 
mind. As an essential preliminary, 
she has deprived the foremen and 
the heads of departments of their 
long-cherished privilege of em- 
ploying and discharging men. 

According to the Blackford idea, 

foremen are employed to supervise 

factory work — to get out the prod- 
uct. It is likewise the business of a 
department head, such as a con- 
troller, for example, to see that the 
particular work in his depart- 
ment is done: It is clearly 
impossible for these officials to 
do this work if they have to 
spend the larger part of the day 
interviewing applicants for jobs. 
Nor is there any essential reason 
why they should select their work- 
ers. A foreman does not buy the 
iron with which he works — why 
is it taken for granted that he should 
select the men who turn it into the 
finished product? 

The employment office has all 
these requisitions in mind when it 
faces its applicants. In anticipa- 
tion of future needs, it makes a 
thorough analysis of every new- 
comer. 

Here, for example, is a young 
man, about thirty years old, who 
seeks a position as accountant in 
the controller's office. Instead of meeting a 
browbeating, briefly puffed up department 
head, he encounters a smiling, sympathetic, at- 
tractive woman. 
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YES and forebead of the blond-concave type shown on the opposite page. According to the Black- 
ford system, coloring is a determining element in character. The blond temperament is the active, 
aggressive, impulsive temperament. Itis the type that goes lo extremes, that works rapidly and intensely 


“Will you take a seat?” she says, pointing 
to a chair on the other side of the table at which 
she sits. At the same time, she takes care to 
place the applicant so that the light shines 
clearly upon his face, while she herself keeps in 
the shadow. 


Employees Size Themselves Up 


She gives hinr a pink paper, the application 
blank, and asks him to fill out certain blank 
spaces. This calls for his name, address, nation- 
ality, religion, any union to which he may be- 
long, the date of his birth, his height and weight, 
his marital condition, and the number of people 
dependent on him for support. He has to put 
in writing answers as to whether he was ever 
employed in this factory before, and, if so, 
under what foreman and in what department. 
All this is comparatively simple, but the ap- 
plicant gives a sudden start at the next question. 
In fotr rows are the following words, each fol- 
lowed by a question mark: 


Careful? Careless? Memory? Forgetful? 
Courteous? Discourteous? Obedient? Disobedient? 
Punctual? Tardy? Orderly? Disorderly? 
Accurate? Inaccurate? Cheerful? Gloomy? 


Industrious? Lazy? Patient? Impatient? 


“What shall | do with these?” the applicant 
asks. 

“Just check these qualities that you think 
you possess. We want to have your frank 
opinion of yourself.” 

“But you don’t expect me to say I’m lazy 
and careless when I’m looking for a job, do you?” 


“If you think you are, yes,” replies the em- 
ployment head. “Don’t be afraid to tell the 
truth ; it won’t hurt you.” 


Little Side-Lights on Character 


But all this time the applicant has revealed 
far more than appears upon the record. There 
is scarcely anything about him which the em- 
ployment supervisor has not painstakingly 
observed. The very walk with which he en- 
ters the room speaks volumes. A quick, firm 
tread indicates alertness and decision; a scurry- 
ing, rapid, and somewhat shuffling gait some- 
times betrays the braggart— the man who 
is attempting to force himself ahead by virtue 
of a oold front. On the other hand, a slow, 
deliberate, and sure-footed stride usually ex- 
presses the corresponding mental qualities. A 
man’s clothes are likewise eloquent not only 
of his financial condition and previous success, 
but of his character. Selfish people are usu- 
ally dressed well, even luxuriously; the man 
of refinement shows it in his well-fitting, 
carefully brushed attire; the coarse, careless, 
vain materialist is given to flaming socks and 
neckties and startling effects in waistcoats. 
On the other hand, carelessness in dress may 
be merely an indication of a character so ener- 
getic and vital, as in the famous case of Glad- 
stone, that it never gives a thought as to where- 
withal it is clothed. In this, as in all details, 
however, one must remember that the rules are 
made to fit the average — not the exceptional 
man or genius. The applicant also tells much 
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about himself when he shakes the supervisor’s 
hand. There is probably no single human act 
which more completely discloses energy or flab- 
biness, frankness or deceit. 

Even such a detail as the applicant’s name 
Does he “part it in the 
Is he 


does not escape her. 
middle’? Does he write it out in full? 


J. B. Smith, or James Buckingham Smith, or 
James B. Smith, or J. Buckingham Smith? Is 
it toomuch to say that the first method indicates 
carelessness, the second pomposity, the third 
simplicity, the last a certain degree of vanity? 
These indications, of course, are merely the 
nuances of character; by themselves they may 





Pare LES ranging from very convex to slightly concave. 
The profiles decrease in convexity until, with the fifth man, we bave the 
The eighth profile is convex above, concave below, indicating a mind quick in observation, 


is a striking example of the convex type. 
and concavity. 


probably take a thorough physical examination 





to discover his precise ailments; the supervisor, 
however, knows enough to classify him as un- 
healthy, which is sufficient for her present 
needs. Has he a large nose, high in the bridge, 
with wide nostrils? In this case, the chances 
are that he takes into the lungs large quan- 
tities of air, and keeps his .tissues well sup- 
plied with oxygen, which, of course, is only 
another way of saying that he possesses physical 
energy. Similarly, a well developed mouth and 
chin commonly indicate a good digestive ap- 
paratus. And when one has discovered whether 
the subject is energetic and in good health, one 


The man with a convex profile is aggressive, keen, 





mean little, but they may be useful when com- 
bined with numerous other indications. 


Nose, Eves, and Nostrils Signs of 
Efficiency 


While the candidate is writing away, there- 
fore, Dr. Blackford scans him closely for ex- 
ternal indications of good health. To a keen 
and practical physician’s eye these things lie 
upon the surface. Are the whites of his eyes 
clear, has he a healthy red-and-white skin, does 
the pink show under his finger-nails? If so, he 
unquestionably has a smoothly working elimi- 
native system — perhaps the prime requisite 
to good health. On the other hand, are his 
eyes listless, yellow, and leaden, is his skin 
muddy and jaundiced, are his nostrils pale and 
pinched, and does his manner denote restless- 
ness and nervousness? In this case, it would 


can assume at least, as a preliminary diagnosis, 
that he is industrious. These things usually — 
though, of course, not invariably—go to 
gether. 

But how can the examiner test a man’s 
honésty at a personal ifterview? Besides cer 
tain physical characteristics to bé described } 
presently, the most trustworthy signs, accord- 
ing to the Blackford scheme, are the eyes, “the 
windows of the soul.” A man who shifts his eyes 
from side to side, and who seldom focuses them 
directly upon your own, everywhere arouses 





distrust. There are some men, of course, who 
are conscious of this weakness, and who make 
heroic attempts to overcome it; in “this case, 
however, the glance, instead of being friendly, 
direct, and frank, becomes usually a brazen 
stare. The expert character analyst can im- 
mediately detect the true from the false. There 
are many, on the other hand, who can not look 
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one in the eye, not because they are dishonest 
or deceitful, but because they are diffident. 
However, this quality shows itself, not in a rapid 
shifting of the eyes, but in a tendency to drop 
the eyelids. Men and women of this tempera- 
ment behave like bashful children — a quality 
that is by no means a sign of a weak or dishonest 
nature. In certain circumstances such a person 
is decidedly useful and refreshing. 

By this time the applicant has finished with 
his blank. And now the cross-examination 
begins. Unobtrusively in one corner sits a ste- 
nographer, pencil poised to make a permanent 
record of what follows. 





as clearly as anything can. “When you open 
a paper, what do you read first of all?” is an- 
other question that leads directly into one’s 
innermost mind. One man strikes first for the 
sporting page, another first for the stock quota- 
tions, another first for the editorials. There are 
people whose only real journalistic enthusiasm 
is the advertising section. Some applicants at 
once show that they read only for amusement 

- popular novels. Others, even men applying 
for humble positions, go in for history, biog- 
raphy, even philosophy or science. A man who 
spends his spare time poring over books dealing 
with mechanics, agriculture, shop practice, elec- 


alert, energetic. The man whose profile is concave is calm, judicial, self-contra]led. The first profile in this series 
slightly concave profile of a slow, plodding, analytical type. The profiles on page 55 show combinations of convexity 
deliberate in execution. The twelfth profile is the reverse, showing slowness of thought, coupled with energy of action 





“In how many places have you lived?” 

Here is the chance to get a line on the man’s 
stability. The supervisor learns whether the 
applicant is of a restless and roving type, 
whether he aims to make changes. Ordinarily, 
such an employee is not a desirable element in 
a permanent organization. Detailed question- 
ing, however, will bring out whether the man 
moves to improve his situation, whether he has 
not yet found his place, or whether he is simply 
mercurial in disposition. 

“What do you read?” 


A Man Shows Himself in the Newspaper 
He Reads ; 


This brings the applicant up with a sharp 
turn. Perhaps he reads nothing but the yellow 
journals. The particular newspaper or maga- 
zine he reads shows his intellectual tastes about 





tricity, has tendencies that, in a large industrial 
establishment, may be usefully developed. 

Here are other questions that strike deep 
into character, the answers to which are made 
a permanent record: 

“What kind of work do you like best?” 

“If you could have any position you wished 
for, what would it be?”’ 

“What, besides pay, is important to you in 
a job?” 

“According to your observation, by what 
methods is advancement usually won?” 

“Through what means do you hope to se- 
cure advancement?” 


“What are you doing to improve yourself?” 


“Can you manage people well? Give the 
evidence.” 

“How many times have you lost your temper 
in the last year? What were the causes? What 
did you do?” 
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4 mental type — filled for 
work requiring planning and 
tmaginalion 





inother menial type. In 
minor positions the menial 
type becomes an office clerk, 
rather than a s%lesman or 


execulive 








A motive type—the man 
who acts rather than plans 








“Can you take a joke on yourself?’”’ 

“Can you joke others?” 

“Do you like to be with people?” 

“How many intimate friends have you?” 

“Do you make acquaintances readily?” 

So far as the applicant is aware, these questions end his exa- 
mination. Adl this time, however,— usually when the man him- 
self is engaged in filling out his blank,— Dr. Blackford has been 
busy making queer marks upon another sheet of paper. This 
paper is.also a formidable official document; technically, it is 
known as the “analysis.” To the uninitiated its hieroglyphics 
contain little meaning. To one experienced in the system, how- 
ever, they give an immediate insight into the psychology of the 
applicant, and indicate the particular work for which he is quali- 
fied. Here, forexample, are the emblems that sum up the whole 
business: 

Mental 1 
Motive 2 
Vital .. 3 

This indicates that the person under examination is predomi- 
nantly mental in his make-up. As will be observed, Dr. Black- 
ford arranges the whole of humanity in three classifications. 
They are mental, they are motive, or they are vital. In its 
briefest analysis, these adjectives are used to describe that par- 
ticular part of one’s organization which is most active. A 
mental man is one whose cerebro-nervous system is the dominant 
factor in all his operations. A motive man is one whose life is 
largely regulated by the activity of his muscular system. A 
vital man is one who has his strongest hold on life through his 


digestive processes. - The mental type is the thinker; the motive 
type is the doer;«the vital type is the compeller — the one who 
makes others do, The mental type deals largely in abstractions; 
the motive type is constantly on the jump; the vital type is usually 
quiescent, or active in an administrative or executive way. In 


the professional world — medicine, for example — the mental man 
is the investigator; the motive man is the practitioner and surgeon; 
the vital man is the professor. The mental lawyer, again, is the 
keen and intellectual advocate — what the English call the bar- 
rister; the motive lawyer is the one 
who manages the firm and gets the 
business; the vital lawyer is the 
jurist on the bench. In business, 
the mental type is the business 
builder, the motive type the busi- 
ness getter, and the vital type the 
office executive. In public life, 
the mental type is the philosophic 
statesman, the motive type the 
vigorous campaigner and curber 
of legislatures, the vital type the 
conservative expounder and up- 
holder of kaw and order. 

In physical build, the mental 
man is usually slight and tall, with 
small bones and slender muscula- 
ture, and nervously rapid in all 
his movements. The motive man 
is more thick-set and athletic; he 
has broad and square shoulders, 











A blond-motive-convex type 

— the most combative and ag- 

gressive combination known. 

Colonel Roosevelt represents 
this type 
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from which his whole figure tends to taper down to his feet; his 
whole person suggests ruggedness and angularity. The vital type 
is inclined to corpulency, the body is widest around the waist, 
from which it tapers in both directions — toward the head and 
toward the feet. Each type likewise reveals himself in the shape 
of his face. The mental man is high in the forehead, tapering 
almost toa point at the chin — the whole contour suggesting a 
triangle; the motive man in facial outline approximates a square; 
while the vital man’s face is oval or round. ’ 

In the minor positions in a large corporation, the mental type 
becomes an office clerk, the motive type a salesman, the vital 
type one of the smaller executives. In the larger organization, 
the mental type is the financier, the motive type the hard-driving 
general manager, the vital type the head of one of the great de- 
partments. For mentality, activity, and vitality have all their 
several degrees; according to this system, everybody’s capacity, 
whatever its extent, takes one of these three several directions. 

In cataloguing this young man as “mental,” therefore, the 
employment supervisor does not mean that he is an intellectual 
giant, but that whatever ability he has will be along that line. 
He is.a born bookkeeper rather than a salesman or an executive. 

But Dr. Blackford is looking for other than these general quali- 
ties. Here, for example, is another entry upon her analysis blank: 

Hair 70 
Eyes 60 
Coloring { an o 
Beard — 

All human beings, according to this employment system, be- 
long to two great classes — blonds and brunets. The figures in 
the table above describe the relative blondness of the several 
features. An albino, for example, is practically white and there- 
fore ranks as 100; a negro, who is not blond at all, has zero to his 
credit. Anything above 50 represents some stage of the blond; 
anything below 50 some stage of the brunet. 

But why, in hiring an employee, should one give any thought as 
to whether he is a blond ora brunet? According to the Blackford 
system, a man’s coloring is of the greatest consequence. She has 
analyzed not far from twelve thousand individuals, and finds 
that, as a general rule,— there 
are many individual exceptions, 
of course,— there are decidedly 
blond temperaments and de- 
cidedly brunet temperaments. 
The blond, according to the 
Blackford system, is the aggres- 
sive typé. He is the Rooseveltian, 
who is constantly on the move. 
It is the type that goes to ex- 
tremes, that works rapidly and 
intensely. A man possessing a 
high degree of blondness is likely 
to work rapidly, to jump over 
obstacles, to force others and 
to force himself. Motion is the 
one law of his being. He like- 
A brunet-vital-concave type — wise has all the faults of his 
the type to which ex- President character; he is changeable, not 

rapa always dependable, constantly 
makes mistakes, is too likely to 

















A type that combines great 
energy with deficient vitality 








A vital type — the type that 

makes the best executives. 

Great endurance is indicated 
by the long, strong chin 








A vital type, possessing great 

energy but only fair endur- 

ance — therefore — somewhat 
spasmodic in his work 
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jump to conclusions. He is always 
doing something, but we have 
no assurance that he is always 
acting wisely. He drives directly 
at the target — sometimes he hits 
it, sometimes he misses. He 
is stimulating, alive, 
electric, but not in- 
variably a safe 
guide. On the 


R. KATHERINE 


nature 


other hand, the brunet is a far more steady 
and dependable character. He is the plodder; 
he is moderate in his movements and his think- 
ing, but can be relied upon for more sustained 
effort. The blond has imagination and the 
quality now usually described as “vision,” but 
he usually sees his proposition in its broad out- 
lines and overlooks essential details. 


Convexity and Concavity Indicate 
Character 


The orthodox scientist will probably scoff at 
the idea that coloring, in itself, is a determin- 
ing element in character. He will protest even 
more vigorously against Dr. Blackford’s use 
of the head form in her analysis of character. 
Phrenology, of course, is a long since exploded 
“science.” Dr. Blackford, however, pays no 
attention to the “bumps” and their supposed 
relation to the “amativeness,” “‘acquisitive- 
ness,” “‘sensitiveness,” and other qualities so 
dear to the old-fashioned head reader; she 
does, however, think that general head forma- 
tion is a trustworthy index of character and 
ability. When the modern paleontologist dis- 
covers a new “prehistoric skull,”” he determines 
its age and the state of civilization it represents 















M. H. BLACKFORD, the woman 
who has developed a scientific method for judging buman 
In the course of a year Dr. Blackford tests thousands 

of applicants for employment 


usually by its size and relative brain capacity. 
Dr. Blackford does precisely the same 
thing when examining applicants for jobs. 

A high forehead, in her system, indi- 
cates an idealistic temperament; a low 
forehead the animalistic and materialistic 
~ the self-seeking, cunning, destructive mind. 
High-headed men are the ones who accomplish 
really important things for humanity; the 
low-headed man is more interested in pushing 
his personal fortunes. The long-headed man 
is more far-seeing, the short-headed man 
thinks mainly of temporary gain. Narrow 
heads indicate a mild and easy-going dispo- 
sition; broad-headed men, like broad- 
headed animals,— the cat, the lion, the 
tiger,— are destructive, grasping, and 
combative. Square-headed men are 
prudent and careful; round-headed men 
tend to impulsiveness and cunning. But 
it is the shape of the face, as seen in pro- 
file, that is chiefly significant. The 
Blackford system divides humanity into 
two great classes — the convex and the 
concave. If your face is convex, or 
bulging, the chances are that you are 
aggressive, fond of leadership, keen, 
alert, and energetic. You make up your 
mind quickly, even impulsively, and im- 
mediately tend to translate your ideas 
into action. A man whose profile is 
concave, on the other hand, is more mild and 
passive; he thinks deliberately, weighs the evi- 
dence, is calm, judicial, and self-controlled. The 
convex-faced man is erratic and frequently bad- 
tempered; the concave-faced man has definitely 
thought out reasons for what he does, and is 
perennially good-natured. Convexity and con- 
cavity, of course, are relative terms; some faces 
are extremely pointed, others are extremely 
drawn in, and there are all kinds of variations 


between the two extremes. And there are 
corresponding variations in temperamental 
qualities. 


Roosevelt — Blond, Convex, Mottve 


Clearly, a man who combines the motive 
type of musculature, blond coloring, the square 
face, and the convex profile would be an ex- 
tremely combative and aggressive person. His 
character would be practically all “ positives ””— 
he would possess in combination all the physical 
characteristics that make for determination 
and self-assertiveness. The professors of this 
system of character-reading usually point to 
Colonel Roosevelt as the most perfect illustra- 
tion known of the blond-motive-convex type. 
In this they see an explanation for the fact that 
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his character and temperament are so positive. 
On the other hand, ex-President Taft has a 
much lower quality of blondness, inclining to- 
ward the brunet, is vital in his physical build, 
and his face is concave rather than square or 
lantern-jawed. These men, in physical char- 
acteristics, represent the two poles; that they 
likewise represent extremes in mental qualities, 
temperament, and general outlook on life is no 
secret. 

It seems a little formidable to bring all these 
momentous tests to bear upon the humble ap- 
plicant for a bookkeeper’s job. In men who do 
the rougher work in the factory not all these 
tests are used; practically all applicants for 
office and executive positions, however, have 
to pass through the mill. The thing is done so 
unobtrusively, however, that few are conscious 
of the process. All the time that the applicant 
is writing on his slip and answering questions, 
Dr. Blackford is scanning his face, the shape of 
his head, and his bodily build, noting what 
features are convex and concave, and jotting 
down the color of his eyes, skin, and hair. By 
the time he leaves, she has all these points of- 
ficially on the record. The “analysis” shows 
that the young man is seventy per cent blond, 
that his face tends to convexity, that the shape 
of his face shows his general tendency to be 
toward the mental type. His head is high, of 
medium width, rather narrow. His hand is 


flexible, his fingers are long, the general state 
of his health good, his dress is neat and in good 
taste. The supervisor, of course, can not 








estimate a candidate from any one characteristic. 
A man’s points may frequently contradict each 
other — just as there are people of well known 
contradictory tendencies; he may be a blond, 
and concave in profile. Combining all these 
points with the result of the oral examination, 
however, the supervisor at once writes her con- 
clusions at the bottom of the record: 


Has a fairly good mind. Not always dependable. 
Works very hard at times — attention easily dis- 
tracted to other interests. Is a young man df good 
habits — is honest and ambitious. Is good-natured 
and adaptable. Would recommend him for a minor 
position. Will need some watching, but is likely to 
become a good investment for the company. 


One large Western company, employing six 
thousand men, has thousands of analyses of this 
kind placed away in its file. Whenever a fore- 
man or a department head sends in a requisition 
for a manof particular qualities, the employment 
department usually has little difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand. Whatever one may think 
of the scientific basis of this system,— and.-it 
is, of course, seriously subject to controversy, 
the fact remains that these analyses, in the vast 
majority of cases, are accurate. The foremen 
and executives, who were at first skeptical and 
scornful, now accept them on their face value. 
The employment department has demonstrated 
wonderful skill in sizing up men. It has picked 
men for several of the highest positions in the 
company, who have proved to be brilliant 
successes. 
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“PIGEONS EVERYWHERE—CROWDING AT HER FEET, RESTING ON HER SHOULDERS AND EXTENDED 
ARMS CIRCLING ABOVE HER HEAD” 
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PEGGY SEES LIFE 
The Reappearance of Peggy 
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MARAVENE KENNEDY THOMPSON 


AUTHOR OF *‘BLUE RIBBONS," 


‘**PEGGY AND THE SWAMI,’’ ETC 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


OR a little while Peggy contemplated 
the other diners. It was the after- 
theater crowd; and to-night, as on the 
five previous nights, Peggy was part 
of New York’s dazzlingly gowned, perfumed, 
careless, pleasure-seeking midnight throng. 
The week had been one prolonged thrill of 
ecstasy. The never-ceasing crowds, the din and 
excitement, the shops, the theaters, the cafés, 
the mad momentum of it all, held her entranced. 
Or — had held her. To-night there were the 
same delightful stir and glitter and fragrance, 
the same entrancingly fashionable crowd, the 
same luscious thrill pervading her. But to- 
morrow night she would be on the sleeper, 
speeding toward her home and her babies! 
The nearness to these joys made this evening 
different from the others —less magical, less 
consuming. To-morrow was her last day in 
New York — and to-morrow she must —— 

She leaned toward her husband, coaxingly. 

“| want to spend to-morrow all alone,” she 
repeated. ‘Let me, please! I want to see the 
life here close at hand before I go home.” 

“What have you been seeing?” 

“Sights,” said Peggy. 

Edwin Trowbridge smiled. 

“Sights? Well, that’s enough for a little 
girl like you to see.” 

“| wish you'd get over the idea of my being 
a little girl,” mourned Peggy. “You're only 
seven years older than | am, and you talk as 
though you were a hundred!” 

“I’m old enough not to let my pretty Peggy 
love loose in this town,” he laughed. “Not 
with a bug in her head to see life — and eyes 
and a tangle of lashes like these.” 

Peggy dimpled adorably and devoted herself 
to her salad; but her husband saw a curl of 
lip and a flash of limpid orbs that he knew to be 
Peggy’s “do or die” expression. 

“What do you mean by seeing life?” he 
questioned. “I'll take you on the East Side 


in the morning, if that’s what you’re after. It 
smells to heaven, and you'll want to turn back 
in a jiffy, is my guess. But I'll go the limit with 
you, honey. How’s this?” 

“You dear! But, please, | want to go alone 
—all alone. I can take care of myself. You 
don’t object to my going to Buffalo alone. And 
New York’s full of women alone, and girls.” 

“Well, my girl sha’n’t go around here alone. 
I can’t understand why you want to. What is 
it you want to do that you can’t do as well 
with me along?” 

“| don’t know,” said Peggy simply. “I can’t 
tell what | may want to do — till | get started. 
I just want to go out alone and —and stop 
here, or there, or anywhere, just for no reason, 
like — like a bird does. It’s not that I don’t 
want to be with you, dear; but for just this one 
day I want more to be with me. | think | can 
find what I’m looking for better if —if I’m 
by myself.” 

“What you're looking for? But | thought 
you said ——” 

“Life, I mean,” explained Peggy. “I'd like 
to get underneath a little.” She flushed in 
slight embarrassment. “I’ve had a line of 
poetry in my head all day. It’s about.a man all 
alone in a far-off place, who came occasionally 
to the train at a wayside station to get the letters 
and newspapers it brought. |But more than 
anything else he wanted ‘a mouthfal_of human 
speech.” I’d like to take ‘a-mouthful of 
human speech’ away with me\— something 
that somebody said to me that couldn’t have 
been said to any one else, something straight 
out of somebody’s heart to mine. You may not 
understand exactly, dear ——”’ 

The man’s expression was humorous. 

“| don’t understand at all. You’re a riddle 
that'll always keep me guessing. But this 
heart-to-heart confab will have to go by the 
boards, little wife.” He did some thinking. 
“And | want your promise now that you'll not 
61 
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slip off alone to-morrow or — I'll pack you home 
first thing in the morning.” 

“Oh, Ed, you wouldn’t!’ 

“Yes, | would. My sweetheart’s not going 
on a rampage in this. little old town alone. Not 
much!” 

Peggy’s supper was again of supreme interest. 
Her husband smiled, and his eyes watched her 
warily. 

Other masculine eyes, not warily, but openly 
and boldly, watched Peggy’s distractingly 
lovely face — a face that dimpled and saddened 
and was angelic and elfish and madly seductive, 
all while the clock ticked off a minute. That 
the admiring gaze of sophisticated New York’s 
most sophisticated crowd should be bent on 
her would have been Peggy’s crowning amaze- 
ment. It was almost too bad that she could 
not know it. Her husband took accurate stock 
of the glances. 

“I’m waiting for that promise, pet,” said he, 
after a little. 

“Let’s leave it till morning,” flashed Peggy. 

“All right; but it’ll be before you’re out of 
bed. You’re planning to slip me, you little 
monkey!” 

Peggy sighed. 

“One thing — | sha’n’t go home without my 
birthday present. It’s to be anything | want, 
isn’t it?” 

“That’s the agreement.” 

“Because | waited till you were ready to 
bring me to New York, and didn’t coax you 
once about it.” 

“Yes,” laughed her husband. 
promise me now 5 

““No-o,” she bubbled. ‘You may have a 
change of heart in the night.” 

Not so. Trowbridge’s first waking thought 
was to get Peggy’s promise. 

But —— 

It was quiet and empty in Central Park. 
Only the birds and squirrels, chattering together 
and darting restlessly about, were there: the 
birds and squirrels — and Peggy. She had not 
meant to come to the park. But the streets 
were so oppressively vacant and dreary. New 
York was like an empty circus ground. Every- 
thing was gaunter and uglier and less likable 
than Peggy had dreamed the world could be. 
She fled to the park, dew-laden and cool and 
sweet, like Peggy’s own beautiful home. A 
mounted policeman, quickly suspicious of the 
exquisitely gowned, stylish young person hurry- 
ing breathlessly along at the unheard-of hour 
of 4 a. M., followed in her wake. He lost her 
down a foot-path for a little; then, coming 
upon her in the open, he drew in his horse 
sharply, and sat still. 


“And if you'll 





Pigeons everywhere — crowding at her feet, 
resting on her shoulders and extended arms, 
circling above her saucily tilted head — not 
shy pigeons, ready to fly away at a breath, but 
pigeons cooing joyously over the daybreak. 
And mingled with the cooing were a velvety 
laugh and soft, gurgling words. She moved 
among them freely, carelessly, scattering with 
swift throws the bread she crumbled. 

“She’s one of them bird-tenders,”’ soliloquized 
the officer. ‘And a man-tamer, me boy, if 
| don’t miss me guess. But it’s not her ye need 
t’ be watching for wrong. Sure, it’s the light 
of the morning in her face.” 

The mobile face reflected something of the 
crowd’s tenseness as Peggy, three hours later, 
watched the seven-o’clock horde of workers 
pour over the Brooklyn Bridge into the city. 
The streets were not dead now. But this was 
a different crowd from all the others that Peggy 
had seen — the shopping crowd, the evening 
crowd bent on amusement, the after-theater 
crowd, reeking with prosperity and strained 
gayety. There were laughter and good cheer 
and many fashionably cut garments in this 
crowd; but the “light of the morning”’ was not 
in their faces. Many looked tired before their 
day’s work had begun, and they rushed along 
with feverish haste, elbowing Peggy ruthlessly. 
Peggy did not mind —for herself. But she 
felt it must be very hard to live at this high 
tension — every day and every day through 
a whole year! — then through another year! — 
and another! — and another! and— Peggy 
stopped, gasping at the bare thought of it. 

She turned away, found a comparatively 
quiet restaurant, and ate her breakfast. Her 
eyes dancing the while, she wrote her name and 
hotel address on a card and put it in her purse. 

“To suit Ed, I ought to tie it round my neck 
in proper little-girl fashion,” she twinkled. 

Breakfast eaten, she sallied forth in the di- 
rection of Liberty Street, and took the ferry for 
Jersey City, returning on a boat that landed at 
Twenty-third Street. Ed had laughed at her 
for wanting to “joy-ride’”’ on a ferry-boat. 
Perhaps it was an absurd thing to do; Peggy 
didn’t quite know about this, but she wanted 
to — and she liked doing it even better than she 
had thought she should. The water dimpling 
under the sun, the panorama of towering build- 
ings, the big vessels in dock and the little tugs 
and the white sails, the dampish smell of the 
boat’s ropes, and the people getting on and off 
—all held a content of joy for Peggy. 

On each trip she had her shoes shined. Each 
bootblack looked’ at the spotless, shapely little 
boot, then up at the bubbling face, and, grinning 
delightedly, without in the least knowing why, 
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set briskly to work to outshine the marvelous 
luster of his predecessor. Also, he and Peggy 
talked. Peggy showed one of them the pictures 
of her little boys in the locket about her neck; 
in return, he told her about his own baby broth- 
ers in Pirzus, and of how he was in America 
all alone. Peggy told another one about the 
little lake on the farm where her home was, and 
about how she could row and swim; he gave 
back a daring feat wherein a baby girl and a 
cat had fallen off a wharf and he had rescued 
them. All true, for he had a medal. 

Then there were delightful chats with a»ple- 
women, organ-grinders, newsboys, street beggars, 
shopkeepers — of the little hole-in-the-wall 
shops. “Like a bird,” Peggy alighted here, 
there, anywhere, just as she had dreamed of 
doing. And everybody chatted delightedly 
in answer! Instead of being cold, aloof, repel- 
ling, New York was warm, social, beautifully 
intimate “underneath.” 

Peggy had eight hours of sheer exuberant, 
instructive, unceasing joy. 

Twelve o’clock found her looking in at a jew- 
eler’s richly dressed window. She was medita- 
tive now. Did she want a bracelet fdr her 
birthday present, or a pendant, or a ring, or —— 

“Well, what is it to be?” 

The voice sounded right beside Peggy, a 
strange masculine voice. She stiffened and 
turned, with an icy glance all ready to bestow. 
Quickly her iciness melted to a friendly smile. 
This was an old man, with silvery hair under- 
neath the immaculate derby, a network of 
wrinkles around his eyes, and deep furrows in 
his cheeks; and though he appeared to be pros- 
perous, he looked very tired, as if the world had 
treated him badly. There was a band of black 
about his arm. He had lost his wife, or perhaps 
a grandchild. Mr. Caimeron, at home, had worn 
just that desperate, mocking look after his 
son’s little boy had died. Peggy’s voice was 
very gentle. 

“I can’t decide; | have so many things now. 
My — somebody is always giving me things.” 
She peered closer at the display. “You don’t 
see a diamond necklace, do you?” she asked, 
with a droll laugh. This was a stock joke be- 
tween her and Ed. 

The man laughed — so curiously that Peggy 
faced about, her eyes and “tangle of lashes” 
full upon him. He started ever so little. Then 
his appraising eye encompassed the whole gay, 
youthful insouciance of her. 

“You’re not modest in your demands,” he 
laughed, a thick, gloating laugh. His hand 


dropped familiarly on Peggy’s arm. “We'll 
have lunch and talk it over.” 
“Please, you — misunderstand,” faltered 












Peggy. “I was just — just being respectful to 
an old man.” 

He purpled angrily. Then he smiled, a grim, 
mirthless expression. 

“They go together, Birdie 
diamond necklaces.” 

“Let go of my arm!” commanded Peggy 
hotly. “I'll call a policeman.” 

“What’s your game? You're not an actress 
—yet. Perhaps going to be. Soliciting on the 
street for a diamond necklace is rather newer 
than losing one. And you'll get your picture 
on the front page — that is certain.” 

Peggy stood very quiet, the man’s hand 
gripping her arm like a vise. In a flash Peggy 
understood many things that had been deeply 
mysterious to her before. She knew now why 
one saw in cafés so many young girls with 
elderly escorts, and why her husband had been 
so unresponsive to her eulogies of these “nice, 
kind fathers”; and that the awful things she 
had read were —true! 

Things began to swim before Peggy’s eyes, 
and her knees shook a little. She wasn’t afraid 
of the man; she knew she could shake him off 
somehow. But if he should persist in holding 
her, and force her to call assistance, and if 
she shquid be written up in the papers, to be 
laughed at by Redville and — Ed! Her name 
was in her purse; she couldn’t pretend to be 
other than she was. Her brows drew together 
in a very perplexed frown. Under them her 
eyes turned inquiringly upon the passers-by. 
The while, the man’s hot hand pressed heavily 
upon her arm. 

A forward leap, so swift that it carried the 
man with her, and it was now Peggy’s hand 
that grasped an arm. 

“Please, father, may | walk a little way with 
your” 

The priest’s broad face bent upon the child- 
ishly frightened one, his keen eyes embracing 
the pasty countenance of the man behind her. 
He did not need to ask questions. He clasped 
her hand in his as he would that of a child, and 
continued on his way down Fifth Avenue. 
Peggy walked silently beside him — silently 
because of the childish gulping in her throat. 
They came to a church bearing a cross. 

“I’m going in here, daughter. I don’t think 
he’s followed you; but some of them are like 
a wolf on the scent. There'll be a half-hour’s 
service. Will you come in?” 

It was beautifully peaceful inside. Peggy 
felt very safe and — very penitent. She would 


old men and 








go straight to her husband after the service, 


she resolved. But in half an hour Peggy’s 
weakened knees grew strong again. The delights 
of the morning flooded her brain; there came 
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a thrill of elation over having touched danger 
and having emerged safely —all by herself. 
And there was a whole half day left, and a 
wonderful thing yet that Peggy wanted to do! 
And, as Ed was sure to be cross anyhow, why, 
just half a day more - 

But Peggy had no idea just how anxious her 
husband was about her. His companion at 
lunch was a little amused over it. Edwin 
Trowbridge was an influential man in his com- 
munity; for this reason, Stephen Blair, astute 
politician, had been detailed to “get next” to 
this up-State visitor, and to try to show him how 
necessary it was for the interests of the State 
that rural representatives should know the 
needs of the city. Blair’s blatant good fellow- 
ship quickly toned to a respectfully friendly 
attitude before Trowbridge’s shrewd eyes, the 
humorous set of his lips, his well-tailored figure, 
and his attractive wife. He had arranged the 
luncheon and planned to give up an afternoon 
ostensibly to Edwin Trowbridge, a useful spoke 
in a political wheel — in reality, to enjoy per- 
sonally the society of a fascinating woman. 
And, lo, the fascinating woman had fled, and 
had left a lugubrious husband on his hands, to 
whom politics was now as pointless as Yiddish. 

“I'll agree that Mrs. Trowbridge leaves an 
aching void behind her,” laughed Blair; “but 
what’s there to worry over?” 

“| should have known by this time that she’d 
go off on a rampage,” said his guest gloomily, 
“and should have made her promise me not to 
before we came. But, at that,” laughing lamely, 
“she’d have checkmated me somehow. Once 
let my wife set her head on a rampage, and the 
whole New York police force couldn’t stop her.” 

lo Stephen Blair, for a woman to go on a 
“rampage” had but one meaning. He wasn’t 
over-sensitive, but he couldn’t quite understand 
how any sort of husband could talk so openly 
to a stranger about his wife’s flagrancy. And 
for this clean-cut young man — and that his 
wife, with her virginal look —— 

Blair voiced his sentiments about woman’s 
frailty, and baldly, seeing that his guest was 
in no wise reticent. 

“Good Lord!” cried Trowbridge. “My wife 
wouldn’t do anything of that kind!” 

“What, then?” asked the other, slightly 
taken aback. 

“| don’t know,” was the dejected answer. 
“That’s the trouble. If I had any idea —” 
He smoked a while in silence. “My wife re- 
sents my calling her a little girl; but she’s just 
that, exactly, in her ignorance of what’s lurking 
on every corner here. You'll have to excuse 
my glumness, but I’ll not have any real peace 
till that little girl’s under my wing again.” 











“You’re taking this too seriously. Mrs. 
Trowbridge looked exceedingly capable to me.” 

“She is,” corroborated Mrs. Trowbridge’s 
husband “Capable of doing something that 
no one else would ever think of. She’s started 
out deliberately to do or to get something that 
she knew I’d not agree to. The Lord only 
knows what blind alley she’ll run into, in trying 
to accomplish her purpose. She'll be so taken 
up with her idea that she'll not be looking round 
— and others will, all right.” 

“| still repeat that you’re taking the matter 
too seriously. I’ll wager that Mrs. Trowbridge 
is buying clothes at the present moment. That’s 
a safe shot always. No matter what a woman 


starts out to do or where she starts out to go,- 


she winds up in a dry goods shop — and a man in 
a wet goods, to be fair, while I’m generalizing.” 

“All right,” laughed Trowbridge. ‘Now, 
what’s this about the new commissioner?” 

Next to a fascinating woman, politics was the 
most interesting subject Stephen Blair knew. 
He talked it straight for two hours. They went 
to Trowbridge’s hotel, and sat in the lobby, 
where Trowbridge would see his wife if she 
came in. His wife, not politics, was the im- 
portant matter to him, and he didn’t care how 
amused Blair was over his actions. 

“Hundre — six — nine — hundre — six — 
nine,” droned a page’s voice. 

Trowbridge leaped to his feet. 

“That’s for me.” 

It was a telephone message: 

“Edwin Trowbridge will find his wife at 142 
Roosevelt Street, fourth floor, middle door.” 

The message had come in a man’s voice, the 
operator said, a heavy, muffled voice with ‘a 
foreign accent — Polish, she thought. 

“Edwin Trowbridge will find his wife 
find bis wife ——” 

Even Stephen Blair’s face was grave. He 
didn’t like the wording, nor the locality, nor 
the “muffled voice.” He turned his eyes away 
from the agonized inquiry of the husband’s, 
eyes that asked the question that Blair was pro- 
pounding: Edwin Trowbridge would find his 
wife— how? Aliveor— And, if alive, bow? 

It was the longest forty-minute ride that 
Blair had ever taken. To Peggy’s husband it 
was forty years of torment. 

Number 142 was the usual East Side tene- 
ment, grimy, window-shades askew, the fire- 
escapes draped with bed-clothes, cans, boxes, 
a mélée of riffraff. Children played in the 
street. Several foreign women squatted on 
the steps, one of whom wore the Hebrew wig. 

They climbed one flight of steps, two flights, 
then Edwin Trowbridge stood still. 

“What are you waiting for?” asked Blair. 
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“Courage to go on,” came hoarsely. 

The third flight. Then —— 

“Ed!” 

Blithely, with a caroling little trail at the end, 
Peggy’s voice came to them. And Peggy, her 
white serge suit outlining her in the darkness, 
tripped after. “I knew your step, Ed. It is 
you, isn’t it? Ouch! Don’t squeeze me so! 
Why, where are you going? Stop! I don’t 
want to go downstairs. Let go of me till | 
tell you.” 

“T’ll not let go till we’re back at the hotel,” 
her husband answered. “The Lord knows how 
you ever got here, but I know how you’re going 
away — with me so tight hold of you that you 
can’t wriggle a finger loose.” 

“Please stop, Ed. I’ve climbed these stairs 
four times now, and I’m not going to again. 
And even you, strong man, will be panting 
after carrying me up three flights, | just guess! 
My birthday present’s up there. You said 
I could have anything | wanted. That’s why | 
sent for you —to get it for me. Now come, 
dear; turn around. I’m in a hurry to get 
away myself.” 

The man retraced his steps, still clutching 
his wife in a tense grip. He set her down out- 
side the door. 

“All right; we'll get the rug, or image, or 
whatever junk ‘tis you’ve found in this God- 
forsaken hole. But you could have had it 
without frightening the life out of me, Peggy.” 

“Why, Ed! Have you been frightened? 
Great, silly boy! Don’t you know that I can 
take care of myself? 1 thought that you might 
be — cross. But you’re not a bit. And I’m 
awfully glad about that, for | don’t want you 
to be cross — particularly not now. But, any- 
how, you did say | could have just what | 
wanted for a birthday present, didn’t you?” 

They stood in the dark, fetid hall, speak- 
ing with subdued breath. Peggy’s whispering 
voice was vibrant with constrained emotion, 
and faintly anxious, and very beseeching. 

Swiftly her husband caught her to him, and 
his mouth found the fragrant lips. 

“You know you can have what you want, 
whether I’ve promised or not. And — particu- 
larly | couldn’t be cross with you now. Produce 
the present, pet.” 

To Trowbridge the place they entered seemed 
a cluttered closet rather than an inhabited room. 
By the dim light from an air-shaft he made out a 
stove and a few pans, a sagging cot, a pine table, 
a chair. He looked at it blankly. What was 
there here that Peggy could want? His wife 
veered him round till his eyes embraced a 
woman, with a baby on her knees, shrinking in 
a chair near the wall. 


*mad at his wife. 


“It’s her and the baby I want —to take 
home with us!” Peggy whispered. “I talked 
to a lot of women this afternoon, and children, 
and old people. Then’’— her voice rhapsodic 
—“‘I] found her! Oh, Ed! she was born the 
very same year and day | was. Her husband 
was killed last month, and she’s been sick since, 
and she has no money and no work; and the 
baby’s a year and a half old, almost the same age 
as John. She can live in that little two-room 
cottage Mr. Martin built to go to when he was 
I’ve had it in mind, ever 
since you bought the Martin farm, to put some 
homeless person there. I couldn’t bring the 
house here, but I can take some one to the house, 
Mary did field work in Lithuania, and with 
just a bit of ground she can take care of herself 
and Lubin fine, she says. Her name’s Mary 
Vasilkof. She’s only been here two years. 
She — she cried when I told her about the 
country.” 

Peggy had run on breathlessly, but now her 
husband’s grave face checked the torrent of 
words. 

“It—Jit is all right, isn’t it, Ed? 
you said ——” 

“T know, Peggy. But what sort of woman is 
this? And the baby — we don’t want to carry 
disease to our children.” 

“Our babies won’t get this baby’s disease, 
dear.”” Peggy’s voice caught on a sob. “Star- 
vation was what the doctor calledit. I thought of 
disease and everything, Ed, and I had the doctor 
here to see. I went to a settlement and got the 
name of a doctor, and | found out all about her 
in every way. It was the doctor who telephoned 
you — | was so tired going up and down stairs 
so many times. I had to get milk and provisions 
and — and — things for her and Lubin to 
wear home with us.” 

“A minute, Peggy. I don’t believe you want 
to saddle yourself with this woman and child 
for life. It’s not just taking them home, and 
allowing them to live in old Martin’s grouch 
house, and tiding them over till the woman can 
provide for herself. You'll have to be respon- 
sible for them in more ways than | think you 
realize. If she came to the neighborhood of her 
own accord, that would be a different matter. 
But you'll have the double responsibility of see- 
ing that the community treats her well and that 
she makes herself acceptable to our Redville 
folks. D’you see, pet?”’ 

He smiled down at her. 

“We'll leave money at the settlement for 
her, and you can send her presents —on her 
birthday and yours. It’s harrowing to see all 
this poverty; but there’s a thousand just as 
needy that you can’t take home.” 
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“Yes, | know, Ed. But when I can’t take 
a thousand, my conscience won’t hurt me for 
not taking a thousand. But when I| can take 
one woman and one baby, why —”’ Her hands 
caught his. “Please, dear! I’ve thought it all 
out, and I’ve argued it with myself — my two 
selves. I came down here this afternoon full of 
enthusiasm — you know how I am always when 
| gettanewidea! But everybody was so strange, 
and everything was so smelly, and | was so 
tired! After I had talked with different people 
a while, | suddenly lost heart. ‘It’s no use,’ 
| said, ‘to take just one person. What’s one 
among all these people?’ And | began to think 
about all the responsibility and the trouble 
and—and a pearl pendant | had seen and 
wanted — the other ‘I.’ You know that selfish 
‘|’ pretty well, darling. And that ‘I’ started 
back and was glad to go. Then — something 
seemed to clutch tight hold of me — this ‘me.’ 
Somebody seemed to say in my ear, ‘You're 
just one person, and all the world is just one 
and one — and one — with as many worlds as 
people. And I knew that if J was shut off from 
pure air and light and good nourishing food, it 
would make an awful lot of difference to me to 
have just this one person that I know as my- 
self helped. After that, it didn’t seem useless 
to help just one. So I turned right round. 
Then I found Mary and Lubin!” 

Mary Vasilkof watched dumbly the scene 
before her — the quick-moving, eager, impul- 
sive girl fluttering about the masculine presence, 
whose bigness was so overpowering in the mean 
dimensions of the room, and who stood so im- 
passively and forebodingly quiet. A home, the 
country, light, sunshine, air, God’s own green 
earth again, pure milk for her baby — life! 
She had almost believed that these were to be 
hers — Mary Vasilkof’s! But only “almost.” 
She knew herself for one of God’s doomed poor, 
that for some strange, inscrutable reason have 
to carry the burdens of the world. Unceasing, 
drudging toil in the old country, then a hope, 
a mirage; then the New World and — the same 
unceasing toil, but here in a sunless, airless 
prison. Three of her four children had died in 
the four years. And Marg Vasilkof had smiled 
as they were carried out of the poisonous room. 
Her arms were empty — but God’s other world 
is kind to children! 

Then her man was taken, and what 
had been poverty became gaunt, gnawing 
want; and the benumbed fortitude that had 


ANOTHER PEGGY STORY,“ THE OPEN CIRCLE,” 


carried her through life’s misery changed to 
black despair. 

Then — she had a dream in which an angel 
came. The angel had questioned her softly, 
and had laughed, and cried, and uttered wonder- 
ful words — about a land of plenty where there 
were trees and air, more enchanting than the 
streets of gold and gates of pearl. 

The dream and the angel were still here; 
only — the angel, like herself, was in bondage. 
There was no mercy in man. 

“Mary, come over by the window, please. 

The angel was speaking, and the voice seemed 
to breathe out a hallelujah. 

Together, she and the angel confronted the 
man, their faces side by side. 

The man’s eyes swept the two faces — one 
face radiant, care-free, gloriously girl! The 
other —— 

“She’s twenty-one to-day, like me,” said 
Peggy, in a sobbing breath. 

““Good God!”’ muttered Trowbridge. ‘‘ You 
mean a hundred and one! Instead of life, | 
think it’s death that you’ve been seeing — the 
death of youth and womanhood.” His eyes 
rested on the ghastly semblance of a baby. 
“And of babyhood,” he added huskily. 

The denizens of the street stared frankly as 
the quartet emerged. Stephen Blair sprang 
from the taxicab, gallantly holding out a hand 
to assist Mrs. Trowbridge. He stood by, some- 
what dazed, as the other woman, with her baby 
in her arms, was placed by Trowbridge beside 
her, and a striped shawl bundle of the woman’s 
effects laid at her feet. Blair knew the physi- 
ognomy of the East Side. One look at Mary 
Vasilkof’s face told him that some glory had 
befallen her. And there was an exalted look 
on Mrs. Trowbridge’s face — yes, and on her 
husband’s. His eyes questioned as he and Trow- 
bridge stood together on the sidewalk, amid the 
gaping women and children and venders, and 
watched the cab start off. 

Briefly Trowbridge explained. 

“So this is a ‘rampage,’” laughed Blair. 
“Small wonder you were worried! But you 
look mighty good-natured over it — as though 
you'd played in some high luck.” 

“T have,” returned Peggy’s husband. “It 
wouldn’t have surprised me to have had the 
full contents of an Orphan Asylum or an Old 
Ladies’ Home to take back. One woman and 
a baby is letting me down easy — considering 
it’s Peggy.” 
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S Aladdin, the lucky, learned by chance 

a talismanic word which caused djinns 

and giants to fall down upon their 

foolish faces and plead for mercy, so 

did Brian Boru Blaney acquire two simple 
syllables which acted upon the once overbearing 
C. W. Ketchum as a dread Indian sign that 
turned his conceit to water; and the talismanic 
word was “Peanuts.” Indeed, since Brian had 
witnessed the spectacle of the worldly Ketchum 
lavishing wealth and social honors on a mas- 
querading peanut-butcher, the Little Booster 
had merely to mention the humble, necessary nut 
to bring the Big Booster snarling to his knees. 

The normally domineering promoter had 
played lé6w for many months, keeping his foot 
on the soft pedal of his self-esteem. He had 
treated Brian with modest politeness when 
they met; though they had not met any oftener 
than expediency demanded. But, when the 
freshening winds of spring began blowing new 
pipe-dreams out of China, then the corpulent 
real-estate dealer mustered sufficient courage 
to see Brian with a proposition. 

Brian, who had realized some twelve thou- 
sand dollars prosaically in the sale of an unde- 
veloped addition east of town, now occupied, 
on the ninth floor of the new Hawthorne Build- 
ing, a mahogany-finished box with a glass door 
labeled, “B. B. Blaney, Business Booster.” 
Hither came Ketchum, and removed his hat 
before he sat down. Brian noted the obeisance 
without a smile. 

“Say, Brian,” began the Big Booster affec- 
tionately. 

“Yes, Charlie,” cooed Brian, mocking the 
other’s intimate tone. 

“There’s a young fellow just come to 
town ——’”’ 

“—. to buy a stampin’-ground for a herd 
of zebras, eh — what?” 

“A joke’s a joke,” growled Ketchum, grow- 
ing red. “I’m not the sort to be fooled twice 
by a shell game.” 

“Unless there’s a peanut under the shell,”’ 
suggested Brian. 


Ketchum arose to go, but thought better of it. 

“Do you or do you not want to hear this 
proposition?” he hissed. 

“Don’t cry, Charlie! I'll listen.”’ 

“There’s a sick aviator up at Dr. Rodman’s 
sanitarium , 

“Fell out of an air-ship?”’ 

“No; off the water wagon,” said Ketchum. 
“He’s there recovering from a violent attack 
of alcoholism. He’s down and out. Doc Rod- 
man’s got a mortgage on him, and the express 
company’s holding his biplane for charges. 
Seems he came down here to give an exhibition 

he gave one all right, but it wasn’t the sort he 
was engaged for. Spent all he had on a bat.” 

“T heard about him,” Brian announced. 
“Played a ten-nights run in a bar-room, and 
was found in front of the Y. M. C. A. buildin’, 
pickin’ lizards off the sidewalk.” 

“That’s the man. He owes Doc Rodman 
a hundred and twelve dollars for the cure. In 
addition to that, his biplane calls for ninety-two 
dollars to get it out of hock. He says that if I'll 
pay these bills — two hundred and four dollars 
in all — he'll guarantee to give an exhibition, 
charging me five hundred extra in case he flies.” 

“He'll fly all right, as soon as he gets the 
dough,” was Brian’s ambiguous prophecy. 
“These hobo-hawks usually make their flights 
after dark on a Santa Fé blind baggage.” 

“A few weeks ago,” went on Ketchum, 
swallowing these gibes, “I bought a large share 
in the tract called Aiden Villa, six miles out. 
It’s low-grade stuff, the sort that married men 
on salary will snap up on easy instalments, if 
it’s properly advertised.” 

“And you want me to go up with the boozy 
bird to advertise it?” 

“Something like that. A first-class aeroplane 
exhibit, furnished free, would bring thousands 
of people out to Aiden Villa, provided we had 
a man like — ahem — you to start the big 
noise. Think of the newspaper notoriety we 
would get if it were announced that Brian Boru 
Blaney, the man who invented the Lot and 
Lottie Lottery, colonized Healthy View, etc., 
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was going up with the famous aviator, Horace 
Twigg.” 

“It would make a swell obituary notice,” 
Brian agreed. “Suspended midway between 
the Soldiers’ Monument and the moon, with 
Haretrigger Horace full of Jack Rose cocktails 
and asleep on the carbureter. Good night!” 

“Then you don’t fancy the idea?” Ketchum 
rose as if to go. 

“Who said | didn’t?” The Little Booster’s 
tone was feverish. ‘‘How much is there in it 
for Brian the Bird?” 

“Ten per cent of the first month’s sales.” 

“Ten per cent of nothing equals zero,”’ Brian 
computed rapidly. “But you can sign me up 
for this proposish — I'll just go along to see the 
sights, even if there ain’t a cent in it, as the 
centipede said when he crawled down the hobo’s 
collar.”’ 

“| thought we'd have the exhibit on Saturday 
the 20th,” said Ketchum. 

“We'll call it an International Meet, of 
course.” 

“It takes two aeroplanes, at least, to make 
a meet.” The Big Booster’s tone was dubious. 

“That’s easy. Old Man Hussey’s son Charley 
is the local Orville. He’s got a bed-slat mono- 
plane on exhibition in the dad’s livery stable. 
There’s no more fly in it than in a gasolene 
stove, but it'll look flighty enough hitched in 
front o’ one o’ those hang-around sheds with 
three or four French hostlers groomin’ the pro- 
peller. But that'll be merely the side show.” 

“And the main event will be e 

“B. B. Blaney, as usual,” said Brian. “‘ Now 
come on — we're just about due to talk to the 
editor of the Evening Star.” 

The following is a fragment roughly torn 
that afternoon from the front page of the above- 
mentioned highly reliable journal: 

. But the exhibits of a purely scientific nature 
will be overshadowed, as it were, by the initial ap- 
pearance of Mr. Brian Boru Blaney, the popular local 
Booster, in the field of aviation. Mr. Blaney will go 
as a passenger in the biplane of Mr. Horace Twigg, 
the world-famous daredevil flyer. 

Mr. Blaney, although a novice at aviation, will 
show his well-known nerve in a series of feats which 
might easily bring the pallor of fear to the cheeks of 
many a veteran at the sport. As a leading event, 
promptly at the hour of two, Mr. Blaney, directing 
the flight of Mr. Twigg, will rise from the aviation 
grounds at Aiden Villa, proceeding directly for the 
City Hall of San Bruno. Above this edifice, poised 
at a height of a thousand feet, the famous birdman 
will execute a dip of death to a point no more than a 
dozen feet above the artistic statue of Justice on the 
dome of the Hall. And here Mr. Blaney, celebrated 
for his fertility of imagination, will perform a deed 
which, for its ingenuity and sheer daring, has not 
a peer. For, the very instant the mechanical flyer 
settles over the crown of the bronze goddess, Mr. 
Blaney will lean forth and cast upon the shoulders of 


the lovely deity a wreath of California roses, kindly 
supplied by Evans & Hutch, the well known florists. 

After this perilous sortie, as if not satisfied with 
thrilling his fellow townsmen to the marrow, Mr. 
Blaney promises to treat us to another hair-raising 
novelty. The air-ship will return at lightning speed 
to the aviation grounds, and, directly over the grand 
stand, our popular Booster will let drop from a height 
of 200 feet an envelop containing a deed of gift to 
the five finest lots in Aiden Villa. The lucky finder 
of the packet will be entitled to the lots described, title 
free. 

The afternoon's program will . . . 


The advent of prosperity to Brian Boru 
Blaney had brought with it the most neces- 
sary of modern luxuries, an automobile. With 
characteristic dread of obscurity, he had chosen 
a machine with the longest hood, the biggest 
wheels, and the most rakishly underslung body 
that the money, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars, could buy. During the years of lean- 
ness Brian had always pictured himself as ac- 
quiring a wife and an automobile at about the 
same time; but Betsy Spencer still lived her 
life at Healthy View, the one desired, the one 
unattainable treasure in all the world. 

The afternoon when the first announcement 
of the aviation “meet” had beamed forth from 
the Evening Star, Brian tuned up his flaming 
runabout and went around to Betsy’s house to 
show the paces of his new steed. 

He found Betsy on the front porch, reading 
a copy of the Star. Merrily he honked the horn 
till .Betsy, still holding the newspaper, came 
out to the gate, where he brought the yellow 
monster to a stop 

“Pipe my juggernaut!” he cried, leaping out 
and patting his thirty-fold steed on the hood. 

‘“‘ Yours!” she said incredulously. 

“En-tire property of Blaney, the speed ma- 
niac,” he confessed. ‘‘ The sweetest little quad- 
ruped that ever ran on rubber. Jump in, Betsy!” 

“Grandpa will be home to supper in a min- 
ute,” she objected, nevertheless permitting her- 
self to be hoisted to the seat beside Brian. 
Bareheaded, the honey-sweet breeze making 
cloudy banners of her gypsy locks, she faced 
the winding road down the gulch as the Little 
Booster, taking impossible curves with all the 
skilful enthusiasm of his nature, swung a wide 
circle through the valley and up the mesa, 
finally setting her down at her grandfather's 
cottage, breathless and happy. 

“It’s lovely!” she cried ecstatically. Brian, 
grinning, threw open the hood, and she gazed 
at the orderly jumble of bright new enginery. 

“Don’t touch that exhaust!” he cautioned. 
“It’s hotter’n a fried rattlesnake.” 

“Look at the thingmajigs!” she exclaimed. 
“Think of remembering ’em all! And that 
big, brassy, coiled-up thing — like an enormous 
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musical instrument. Are those four white 
buttons on top of the iron thing just for orna- 
ment?” She pointed to the small porcelain 
caps on the cylinders. 

“Oh, say not so!” Brian laughed. ‘I'd rather 
lose a wheel than one o’ those buttons. They’re 
called ‘spark-plugs’ in the gasolene language. 
There’s one of em slightly on the Fritz now — 
and if | should accidentally take a monkey- 
wrench and remove another one — like this” — 
gleefully he demonstrated the surgical opera- 
tion — “‘say! If I should lose that little button, 
it would ‘be a case of get a horse, that’s all!” 

Betsy watched her admirer deftly screw the 
plug back on its cylinder, but her eyes were 
losing their sparkle of interest. 

“What’s all this newspaper talk about your 
going up in a flying-machine?” she asked, open- 
ing her copy of the Star. “ You're not so crazy 
as that, are you?”’ 

He noted with an intoxication of joy that her 
expression was full of concern. 

“A flighty job for a flighty cuss,”’ he warbled. 
“If I’m determined to get terra firma in the 
neck — well, you should worry!” 

“| don’t,” she snapped. “Only I hate to see 
anybody choose that method of suicide. It 
messes things up so.” 

“That's the ideel death for a Booster,” he 
argued. ‘Grand stand full of youth and beauty, 
band playin’ ‘ Dixie’— swoops!— down I| come, 
and land on my knob in full view of the audience. 
Greatest ad in the world.” 

“Your life ought to be more valuable to — 

“To you?” he asked, with sudden hoarseness. 

“To yourself.” 

“A man don’t have to give up his pleasures 
until he gets married,” he grinned. It delighted 
him to think his bravery worried her, and he 
played dangerously with that delight. 

“T’d never marry a man who couldn’t take 
care of himself,”’ she sniffed. 

“Would you marry one who could?” He 
edged a trifle closer. 

“Here comes Grandpa to supper,” she replied 
evasively. The old man came limping up from 
the gulch, looking all of the hundred and seven 
winters he mendaciously boasted. 

Brian gave a twist to his patent self-starter 
and whizzed away over the ruts. But the girl 
never stirred from her place by the fence until 
he was lost among the eucalyptus trees. Once 
she opened her lips as if to call to somebody. 


On the westerly verge of Aiden Villa leaned 
a shackly grand stand, flanked on either side 
by the broken contour of what was once a fence. 
This weed-grown relic was all that remained 
of the once toughly famous Bonsall Race Track, 





ruined by a State law forbidding the sport of 
kings and two-spots. 

This place had been chosen by Ketchum and 
Blaney, in conference, as a proper setting for 
the coming “International Meet.” Two tents 
loomed across the field opposite the grand stand. 
In one of these Charley Hussey had assembled 
his home-made aeroplane. Charley Hussey, a 
svelte lad with prominent gums, modestly 
claimed to have revolutionized human flight. 
His only obstacle to demonstrating this useful 
discovery was the fact that his monoplane could 
never be induced to move, by its own power, 
in any direction, either up, down, or laterally. 

Of quite another kidney was Horace Twigg, 
the professional. Short, stocky, his hands still 
shaking from the effects of recent orgies, he 
came and looked over the flying grounds with 
an eye of chronic discontent. He had once 
been a chauffeur employed by a New York 
taxicab concern, therefore his nerve was beyond 
computation, his insolence divine. He had 
flown, and flown well, with many well known 
aviation troupes, and been expelled from most 
of them for cause. He had a brave man’s eye 
and suffered from alcoholic dyspepsia; his con- 
versation was mostly expletives of a scornful 
nature. 

“He’s been with some of the best aviation 
managers in the country,”” Ketchum reassured 
Brian. “I got his record by telegraph this 
week. He’s the safest man that flies — if he 
keeps sober.” 

“Maybe you'll think it a selfish question,” 
suggested Brian gently, “but, as I’m the guy 
that’s goin’ to put the break in breakneck if 
that machine accidentally skids on a cloud, 
would you mind telling me how we're goin’ to 
keep Horace sober till day after to-morrow?” 

“He never touches a drop for a month after 
one of his sprees,” Ketchum replied. 

You can measure a man’s popularity by the 
people who chaff him. Brian Boru Blaney, at 
this point in his career, was on terms of pleasant 
repartee with every person in town with a sense 
of humor, and many without. But the fact 
that, on the day before the “meet,” every other 
Yorick in town chose the topic of sudden death 
by falling as fruit for pleasantry, struck the 
Little Booster as ghastly in the extreme. The 
coming event had cast its shadow on many bill- 
boards, together with the announcement that 
“Hero Blaney from Mid-Air Will Crown the 
Brazen Goddess with a Rosy Wreath.” Brian 
had written the poster himself, so he was largely 
to blame for the cry, “Hello, Hero!” which 
assaulted him on ‘all sides. By evening Brian 
was weary with the strain of looking cheerful 
and talking. back. 
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“How d'you feel about it by this time?” 
asked the clerk of the Grand Hotel, when Brian 
started up for bed. 

“Still warm from the knees down,” he assured 
him cheerfully. But he retired to a night of 
dreadful dreams. His mattress became volant 
and performed a vast series of demon dips and 
loop-the-loops at yawning altitudes. Suddenly 
some sidereal megaphone bawled, “A hole in 
the air!’’ and — giddy horror!— crash! 

“Spirits of ammonia!’’ swore Brian, nursing 
a sore knee on the rug where he had tumbled 
out of bed. “I don’t blame aviators for takin’ 
to the booze!” 

He turned on the lights and looked at his 
watch. It was a quarter to five. He spent the 
time till broad daylight reading the real-estate 
advertisements in the back of a Los Angeles 
daily. At seven o'clock the telephone bell 
jangled harshly on his raw nerves. 

“Is this Mr. Blaney?” inquired a light, qua- 
vering contralto from the other end. 

“That you, Betsy?” 

“Yes. Brian -—listen. I'm in trouble. Are 
you — and your car— going to be busy this 
morning?” 

“Why, you know this is the day they give aeros 
away. I’m due in Cloudland at two o'clock, 
and it’s bad luck to keep the birds waiting.” 

“Oh!” A disappointed sigh. 

“Sure — I can do anything for you, girlie 
up to noon or so. Is it important?” 

“Awfully. | can’t tell you what it is just 
now, but it’s a matter that — oh, it must be 
attended to. In fact, I’ve got to be up at Zink- 
ville on the Bear Creek road as soon as possible. 
By automobile is the only way to get there.” 

“Somebody sick?” 

“Well— not exactly — but just about as 
bad. It’s a family matter.”’ She hesitated. 

“Never mind, girlic,”’ said Brian soothingly. 
“That’s your business.” 

“Thank you.”” Her voice was soft. 

“It’s a rotten road to Zinkville, all uphill and 
mostly bumps. But I can make it, and get 
back for the meet, by the help of God and gaso- 
lene.” 

Scarcely had Brian hung up the receiver 
when the telephone spoke again. This time a 
deep basso shook the receiver. The conversa- 
tion was brief. 

“Did what?”’ 

Deep-voiced explanations. 

“| should worry!” 

With which pronunciamento, Brian locked 
his room and hurried toward the elevator. 

At Healthy View a pretty girl all in white 
stood at the gate and waved a packet of lunch 
as Brian drew up his car. 


Whatever the mysterious burden that 
weighted Betsy’s soul, the ecstasy of the flying 
trip through morning air brought laughter 
dimpling to her cheeks. Rushing at law-defying 
speed through the suburbs of town, they babbled 
at every passing frivolity. 

“In about a mile we'll bump into an uphill 
lane that'll make the Matterhorn look like 
a billiard-table,”’ Brian promised. 

True to his predictions, he soon directed 
his whee! into a branch road which began at 


once winding aimlessly over adobe water-cuts, 


and irregular alkaline formations, around ill- 
made grades, down rutty arroyos, and up steep 
wagon-trails suitable only to the mule-team 
traffic of the foothill planters. A thoughtful 
county had posted warnings here and there, 
commanding the motorist to proceed no swifter 
than thirty miles an hour. The hubs would 
have cracked at twelve. 

An hour of jolting over this picturesque 
misery quelled the merry mood of both driver 
and passenger. Betsy, worried, no doubt, by 
the important errand, sulked in quietude, and 
Brian, his wrists aching from constant straining 
to keep the road, found himself drifting into 
reflections more devious than the way itself. 

“You got to be in Zinkville by noon, ain't 
your” 

“Oh, any time to-day will do for me,” she 
explained vaguely. 

“Where in Zinkville do you want to go?” he 
catechised. 

““There’s a hotel or something — isn’t there?” 
He had never known her so helpless. 

“Smoking lamps!” gasped Brian. “You 
sure need a guardeen, Betsy Spencer!” 

A few miles beyond they cut into the main 
automobile highway, and the feel of the road 
was like the blandness of a calm bay after a 
stormy voyage. But at the sign marked, “Zink- 
ville, 7 m.,”’ they must needs again strike into 
a Dublin lane, lovely in surroundings, loathsome 
under wheel. After another period of tumul- 
tuous voyaging, Brian again stopped and looked 
at his watch. 

“What time?” asked Betsy. 

“Half past eleven. An hour behind schedule, 
a grade like the side o’ Pike’s Peak, and one 
cylinder poundin’.”” He brought out a monkey- 
wrench from under the seat. “My wrists are 
full o’ crazy-bones. Guess I'll rest and tinker.” 

Betsy looked up the mountain-side, where an 
acre of riotous blue burst on her sight. 

“Oh, the lovely larkspur!”’ she cried. 

“Cheap at half the price,”” announced Brian, 
scrambling down from his seat, scurrying up the 
slope, and beginning to glean armfuls of azure 
bloom. 
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Betsy watched him disappear among the 
rocks, and the instant he was out of sight she 
seized the monkey-wrench, leaped lightly to the 
road, and opened the hood of the car. One 
cylinder was pounding, Brian had told her. 
With a spark-plug gone from another cylinder, 
the engine would be hopelessly out of commis- 
sion. With the monkey-wrench adjusted to the 
task, she twisted at the little white cap until 
it was completely loose. It was hot and burned 
her fingers, but she managed to drop it in her 
bag, pull down the hootl, and resume her seat 
before Brian reappeared on the hillside, laden 
with larkspur to the point of presenting the ap- 
pearance of a walking floral emblem. 

‘| guess I'll take a slant at the engine,” he 
Betsy, in her guilty conscience, thought 
his tone seemed constrained. 

He took the monkey-wrench and lifted the 
hood. It seemed to the nervous girl that he 
spent at least an hour clattering and banging 
among the steed’s metallic entrails. She af- 
fected deep interest in the arrangement of her 
flowers until he shoved the hood to with a 
clatter, and stood before her, his face very red. 

“Engine trouble!” he announced. ‘“‘ Dead 
as a side o’ bacon.” 

“Something broken?”’ 

“Spark-plug has screwed loose from the 
second cylinder — the third’s skippin’ already. 
With a grade like that ahead of us, we might as 
well grow roots.”’ 

‘Maybe we can find that what-you-call-it.” 

“A penny whistle in the deep, deep sea is 
nothin’ to the way it’s lost. Nope. Only mules 
pass here, and that once in a seldom.” 

“We'll wait here till one comes,”’ 
gested meekly. 

“We'll be a nice old couple by then. But 
I'll wait if you will.”” He laid his freckled hand 
over her soft little thumb, and she let it rest. 

“You won’t be able to go up in that flying- 
machine. I’m awfully sorry.” She looked it. 

“When the angels come down to Paradise, 
| don’t see much use in keepin’ dates with 
aviators,” he confessed. 

She faintly commanded him not to talk non- 
“How far is it to Zinkville?”’ she asked. 

“About seven miles. All uphill. A suffra- 
gette could hike it in an hour ’n’ a half.” 

“I can doit in two!”” She laid her hand on his 
shoulder as he helped her to the road. 

There have been brisker walks than the one 
accomplished on that enchanted afternoon by 
Betsy Spencer and Brian Boru Blaney upon the 
road to Zinkville. Although raised in a Cali- 
fornia town, Brian was by nature a gutter-snipe, 
and great was his admiration of the girl’s knowl- 
edge of the flora and fauna along the way. She 


said. 


she sug- 


sense. 





gathered for him the yellow violets that smell 
like peaches, and told him how the Indians 
make jelly of the manzanita berries. 

“Gee! what a card I’ve been!” he mused. 
“All my life lookin’ in the face of nature and 
only seein’ corner lots!” 

Fortune favors the brash. Betsy turned her 
ankle beyond the post labeled, “Zinkville, 
1 1-8 m.,” so Brian must help her along the un- 
even footing; and before they had proceeded 
far his fingers interlocked with hers. They said 
nothing for a long space. At last, emotion 
overflowing the cup of silence, he whispered: 

“Betsy — Betsy dear, | ——” 

“Don’t say it!” she cried, withdrawing her 
fingers from his clasp. Her eves were troubled, 
although her limp was imperceptible during the 
remaining stage of the journey. At last, seated 
together on a steep hillside, they could see the 
divine hamlet with the prosy name straggling 
among palms and peppers in a little green valley. 
So close below them lay Zink’s Hotel that they 
could have tossed a pebble on the roof. 

“Well, there’s Zinkville,” said Brian thought- 
fully. “Will the party be there you want tosee?”’ 

“| think so— that is—” Betsy’s lip trem- 
bled and her eyes suddenly filled. 

“Brian — I’ve got to tell you. You've been 
so good to bring me here. You know, I told 
you this morning | had a very important en- 
gagement here — very important to somebody?” 

“T got you! 

“Well, that somebody was you.” 

“Come again!” 

“Truly. You mustn’t hate me. When | 
heard you were going up in that horrid, awful 
air-ship, | bad to think of something, so | made 
this trip an excuse — an excuse —” The tears 
were now rilling down her cheeks. 

“Betsy, don’t!” he pleaded. And in a mo- 
ment he had taken for granted that which was 
granted him — the right to console her in his 
arms. 

“I had to have you, dear!” she said at last. 

“Oh you Betsy! And you said you had to 
come to Zinkville about an important family 
matter.” 

“1 fibbed. 
thing.” 

Brian grinned. “There’s a way to make it 
a family matter,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It can be done!”” announced the fertile 
Booster, pointing to the broad-verandahed 
structure below, which bore the sign: 
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It bad to be on account of some- 
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The hamlet of Zinkville, like many another “Dead ten years,” announced Brian, without 
good American city, was of German extraction; apparent emotion. 
and Honus Zink, who shod horses, entertained “Your vife?’”” He nodded his beard in the 
travelers, and married runaway couples,hadbeen direction of Betsy, who stood at a distance. 
the local political boss since time immemorial. “Not yet, but soon. Honus, we want about 
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Whiskered and jolly as one of the gnomes who twenty dollars’ worth of justice-of-the-peace-ing 
tempted Rip van Winkle, he stood in front of done p. d. q.” 
his shop, pitching horseshoes in company with Honus, assuming his official manner, began ac 
a Swede, a cowboy, and a consumptive boarder, taking off his blacksmith’s apron. 
when the glorified lovers came strolling down “Vait till | vash mein hands und. put on 
the road. mein coat!” 

“Vell! Prian Poru Planey!” he exclaimed. “Slam it through!” 
“Ach, Gott — how’s your pa?” The ceremony was performed, .with all due 
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respect to legal majesty, in the dining-room of 
Zink’s Hotel, a plain redwood interior, clean, 
home-made, and therefore attractive. 

Mr. Zink, in a greenish frock-coat above faded 
overalls, went through the form as feelingly as 
if it had been the Church of England service. 
Mrs. Zink, a flotilla of little Zinks, several 
German farmers, and a scattering of cowboys 
watched the performance. 

Honest Honus kissed the bride as soon as his 
work was finished. She experienced a sensa- 
tion of relief that the other inhabitants did not 
follow the example of their political boss, con- 
tenting themselves with respectful handshakes. 

“Ach, Herr Poru und der leedle Frau — dey 
must trink some beer mit us!” insisted plump 
Mrs. Zink, as she laid a red cloth on the long 
table and brought in vast quantities of German 
fare. 

‘May I telephone?” asked Brian, looking 
rather pale. 

After the usual distressing tie-up in the rural 
service, he at last got San Bruno on the wire. 

“That you, Ketchum?” he inquired. 

‘“‘Well — where in inferno have you been?” 
roared the Big Booster. 

“In Paradise.” 

“Stay there! D’you know what happened 
to that blash-dinged aviation meet?” 

“Tell muh!” 

“That dipsomaniac Twigg come on the 
grounds soused to the gi'ls. He fell into his ma- 
chine, and, before they could start the propellers, 
fell out again. Then he went to sleep. The 
mob hooted and began tearing up the benches. 
A gust of wind came along and wrecked Charley 
Hussey’s dew-flapper. Then the crowd went 
wild. Somebody rescued Twigg, but before 
| could get out they had burned the hangars 


and soaked me in the head with a pop bottle. 
And what excuse d’you think that besotted 
wreck of a Twigg made for not flying?” 

“Search me.” 

“Engine trouble!” 

“Engine trouble’s got many a good guy out 
of a bad hole,” said Brian consolingly. 


“Betsy kid,” said Brian to his bride, as soon 
as the Germans and cowboys, with a final salute 
of beer and bullets, had helped them down the 
road to their car and tactfully departed, “we've 
been so joy-batty we forgot something. The 
engine’s dead.” 

“Not dead, but sleeping,” she confided, close 
to his ear. 

“Meaning which?” 

“You remember when you got out to gather 
those wild flowers? Well, I got out too, and 
unscrewed this from the cylinder.” 

She took the porcelain button from her bag 
and showed it to him. 

“Why?” 

“So you couldn’t get back to that darned 
aviation meet,” she confessed. 

“That’s funny,” chuckled Brian. “‘O’ Malley 
telephoned me this morning that Twigg had 
gone on another bat, so I had a hunch the meet 
would be a fizzle. You remember when I got 
back from gathering those wild flowers?” 

“You took a long time going over the en- 
gine,” she said. 

“This is the reason.” Brian pulled from his 
pocket a porcelain spark-plug, the obvious twin 
of the one Betsy had shown him. “I! unscrewed 
this one,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“So I wouldn’t have to go to that darned 
aviation meet!” 


THE BOOSTER’S HONEYMOON 
BY WALLACE IRWIN 
“ Kid love,” said the Little Booster to Betsy the bride, after the breathlessly impromptu mar- 
riage described above, “ whither away for the honeymoon stuff? Now, don’t say Niagara Falls!” 
“ Let’s go where we can see green things,” suggested Mrs. Betsy sentimentally. 
“Huroo!” cried Brian with enthusiasm. “Then we'll go to New York.” 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, awed by the daring of her spouse. “New York's so big!” 


“It?s merely San Bruno swollen out of all human resemblance,” sniffed Brian. “Far be it from 
me, little girl, to spray myself with Florida water, but I firmly believe that any man who can 
make San Bruno take notice can get a gasp out o’ Gotham. Meaning muh!” 


“Well, come on!” said Betsy, somewhat dubiously, beginning to pack her trunk. 


Will Brian Boru Blaney, the talented gaspsmith, be able to get a gasp out of Gotham, 


according to his boast ? 


Maybe the Big Village will “get” him, as it has got many another self-assured aspirant. 


Maybe not. 
For full particulars read 


THE BOOSTER’S HONEYMOON 
Another series of Booster stories which Mr. Irwin is now writing for later numbers of MCCLURE’S. 
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“LIFE ON BROADWAY” 


BY HELEN GREEN VAN CAMPEN 


LOsSsié. 

Hello? I don’t 
ketch that name. 
Hello? No, this 
ain't C’lumbus 
1441! 

Gee! My heart 
abs’lutely bled to- 
day, Elmer. Mig- 
non Martin was 
up to the flat, an’ 
you never seen 
such a change ina 
girl. Yunno, she 
was with the Sam 
Renard comp’ny 
last season, an’, at 
a supper in Zack’s, 
she sat by a fella 
who she was gave 
every assurance 
was a absolute 
millionaire, an’ 
they got to ex- 
changin’ ideas, as 
people will, an’ at 
three g.m. Mignon 
an’ him drove in 
evenin’ dress to 
Hoboken, an’ had 
the rivets put on 
by a justice— 
which those high- 
ball marriages 
never was success- 
ful yet, an’ she 
learned that all 
too soon. 

He took her to 
his parents’ home, 
an’ — will yuh be- 
lieve me? —she 
was forced to do 
housework an’ the 
marketin’, for all 
he was a drug 
clerk. An’ she 


says to him, almost in a swoon, “Then at least annoyin’ her by burstin’ into restaurants where 
bring me some poisen,” she says, “‘an’ leave me she’s dinin’. The nerve of him, takin’ ad 
But he refused, an’ she’s vantage of her inexperience! — for Mignon 
back in the profession again, an’ he keeps ain’t been a actress long, an’ she dunno how 


end the struggle.” 
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Time: Night. Scene: The telephone switchboard in a New York hotel. 
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“AN’ HE SAYS ‘FLORENCE, WE KIN NOT GO ON LIKE THIS NO LONGER, 
OF WET WASH BROKE 
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The Disillusions of Flossie 








































ILLUSTRATION BY WALLACE MORGAN , 

ork hotel. CHARACTERS: ELMER, the bead coat-boy, and Fosse, the telephone operator. : 
couldn’t help it. 3 
... Sir? Table : oe 
for four in the ‘ 





Byzantine Room? 

I’m ’fraid every- 

thing’s reserved 

there, an’ upstairs 
too, but the head 
waiter’s my father, 
an’—thank you 
very much! I'll 
speak to father. 
This way. Yes, 
he’s got one for 
you. Thank you, i 
sir! 

Both of ’em 
tipped me! | 
guess that’s snappy 
work, Floss — un- 
less he asks Moosoo af 
Raoul if he,is my af 
pa. Them French- i) 
ies don’t want us ; 











ee 
mens een 


cuttin’ in on their 
graft. 


Right here, gel- ‘ 
men. I’ll take } 
them hats! Sir? } 
You lost a seven- . 
dollar hat here one 
evenin’? That 
must have been | 
before I took 
charge. Here’s 
i your check. 
Z Huh! This 
never cost no 
seven. I picked ; 
up a pretty thing 
in a $100 Panama, 
— a real one, last 

anh summer, Floss. 

The party had a 
AN’ IN THIS SACRED HOUR I ASK YOU——’ AN’ THE EIGHTH FLOOR’S LINE fit over his dinner 
AN’ LIT ON US, ELMER!” bill, an’ was took 
to the _ hospital. 

-ants where § Millionaires look! There’s so many deadialls A waiter come for his lid, an’ | sent a nice 
takin’ ad- § in this great, glitterin’ N’Yawk that I’m growin’ little golf cap, because in a ambulance you 
or Mignon § not to believe in anything. want your bean in sumpin soft. 
dunno how E._mer. If the guy*didn’t have nothin’, he Fiossie. What is that thing the orchestry’s 
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I know, but I can’t think of the name. 
| just love music. It seems like I’m floatin’ 
away when I hear a good rag, an’— Hello? 
Yes, he left word he’s dinin’ on the Waldof 


playin’? 


roof. Goo’-by. Ain’t it terrible hot, 
Elmer? I like to expired in the Subway. 
Evcmer. Why don’t you fix up a summer 


garden on the roof at your place? 

Fiossie. I done that once, after readin’ a 
Home Page about how, if the girl who remained 
in the city had any nut on her at all, she could 
get all the attention, while the foolish dolls at 
the beach was hangin’ round the station watch- 
in’ to see who got off the last train. We hada 
ground-floor flat, an’ ma an’ | hired the yard. 
It was punk-lookin’ by day, but night-times it 
seemed a reg’lar fairy scene, with Jap lanterns 
an’ three palms an’ a table with ice-cream an’ 
claret-cup. Oh, how we slaved, gettin’ the 
effect artistic! An’ the very evenin’ that Harry 
Smathers was settin’ at the little table, with me 
toyin’ nervously with the janitor’s wife’s best 
glass, he says: “Florence, we kin not go on like 
this no longer, an’ in this sacred hour I ask you 
An’ the eighth floor’s line of wet wash 
broke an’ lit on us, Elmer! People come 
a-runnin’ down, an’, when they got Harry un- 
tangled, he insisted on havin’ the silver mesh 
bag he gimme, an’ said it was farewell for aye. 





Etmer. You was lucky to lose a irritable 
guy like him. 
Fiossie. I didn’t think nothin’ of Harry 


pers’nally, but the idear of expectin’ that bag 
returned! *I give him one look of supreme scorn 
an’ left his presence, though he kep’ ’phonin’ up, 
inquirin’ how long he was to wait for it, an’ ma 
told the hall-boy if he wouldn’t leave peaceable 
to call a officer. A girl alone gets many a bitter 
belt like that, but self-respect makes her hide her 
sorrow, Elmer, for what does others care? He 
was in here one time for a Flatbush call, an’ he 
says, “My heavens, you here?” he says. “Kin 
| have a little talk with you?” 

| gave a mockin’ laff, an’ he says, low. an’ 
thrillin’: “‘I request one instant outa your 
whole life. Can’t you spare that much to one 
who realizes he done wrong?” 

I’d like you to been here. I says: “If you 
desire a number, it'll be got; otherwise, blow.” 


1— Hello? Who? Spell that again. Yes 
— yes. Hold the wire. 
Front! Front! Listen here — when | yell, 


you leap offa that bench an’ travel. That'll do, 
now; none of them sulky looks. G’wan up to 
number three banquet room, where Mr. George 
Weeden’s givin’ that big dinner, an’ tell him 
there’s a party on the wire who just landed on 


the Floriana, an’ the customs got her trunk, an’ 
she told em she was his cousin, but they don’t 
believe it, an’ she wants him to hurry to the pier. 

Hello? Oh, is that you, Joe? Did you get your 
machine repaired? What'd you say you was 
comin’ up for last night, an’ ma went an’ made 
a Dutch lunch, an’ — hello? Yes, you did, too! 
Well, a lady don’t desire to stick home like a per- 
fect mark, when she could be out enjoyin’ herself, 
yunno. .. . No, | won't. I got a engagement. 
Never mind.who he is, but he'll be there! Your 
car blew out a shoe, an’ you hated to disturb us 
so late? Them excuses went better last season. 
I seen you in Reuter’s with that party! Goo’-by. 

Another illusion faded, Elmer, but leave it 


pass. I’m so used to bein’ hectored by Fate 
that I don’t care no more. His folks live in 
Rhinebeck. He— Right here, Mr. Weeden; 


she’s waitin’. . . . Oh, quick, Elmer, listen to 
him! Talk about bein’ sore! He won’t gimme 
notip. I wisht I could take a trip across an’ see 
them storied lands. There’s a dame in suite 12 
was tellin’ me her husband’s got a ancient Flor- 
entine palace, but the third assistant head waitei 
in the grill claims he knew her when she was 
runnin’ a Forty-third Street prunery, an’ if she 
ever lamped a gondola it was on the Erie Canal. 
Her tips are swell, but she ain’t got no more tong 
than Wallace the lion. it must be a intolerant 
feelin’ not to have genteel ancestors. 

Evmer. Sure. Still, a parvenu will come 
through with half a buck, when the others 
won’t stake you toa nickel. They ain’t got the 
nerve not to. Wine agents is the guys I like. 

Sir? Other elevator for the roof — I’ll check 
madam’s wrap an’ gloves. 

These are pretty gloves. Frieda was sayin’ 
she needed some long embroidered apricot silk. 
I wonder if they’re her size? Yes! That’s luck. ° 

Fiossie. Hello? Wanta speak to the blonde 
op’rator? I’m her. Kindly proceed. Hello? 
Why, Joe! Been tryin’ to get me all this time? 
But I made it plain | — hello? Say, get off this 
wire, Central! She’s gotta be snoopin’ into 
everything. Hello? 

This is Florence, Joe, an’— Hello? Who? 
Yes, I’ll page him. Sir? There’s the book. 
No, I dunno what their number is! I— Hello? 
All right, go ahead. 

But, if | do, you won’t get around, just like 
last night. Really? How big is the diamond? 
Honest? Oh, Joe, you dear, dolling boy! I'll 
*phone ma you're comin’. An’, Joe? Are you 
goin’ to quit bein’ so pragmatical about Fred- 
erick callin’? He’s just an old fam’ly friend. 
He — hello? Oh, don’t these guests think 
nobody’s got no affairs but them? 


NEW DIALOGUES AND SHORT STORIES BY HELEN GREEN— THE BEST AND WITTIEST THAT 


SHE HAS EVER DONE— WILL APPEAR IN THE SUMMER NUMBERS OF McCLURE’S 
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THE MAN-HUNTERS 


BY GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


The mysterious Police Sys- As , 
—a Frankenstein's monster 
and murder and debauch us. 
The following story tells 


we want our police system 
crime — give it brains. 










































tem looms over American cities 
created by our own hands to rob 
What can we do about tt ? 
the first step to be taken. If 
to suppress and not to foster 


their money to be stolen. The 
old hunting-grounds lay long 
years untroubled by the 
thief-taker. Occasionally 
a fat constable of the old 
New York police force 
ambled by to gather in 
a casual noisy drunken 
man. But there was 
little harm in him for 
the “good” thiet. 
Then, finally, in the 
late °7o’s, the first 
great man-hunter 
of this continent 
appeared. The 
awful and mys- 
terious Thomas 

Byrnes rose out 

of the precincts of 
the under-world itself, 
to rouse the imagination 
of the country, to establish 
the reputation of the New 

York police force, and to build 

up the general theory of han- 
dling crime, which has lasted 
till this day. 

In the center of the region of 
vice, where the “good” thieves 
met, lay the Mercer Street sta- 
tion, west of Broadway. There 
Thomas Byrnes had been as a 
policeman; there he was serving 
as captain in the ’70’s — a fine, 
upstanding figure of a young 
Irishman. He knew thieves — 
especially the big ones. He 
kept around him, in plain 
clothes, policemen who were 
“mixers.” They went in and 
out of the “best”’ resorts of 
the city,— knew the keepers, 
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HE old man-hunting 
grounds lay east 
and west across 
New York City. 
To the east the steam- 
ing dens of Cherry Hill, acon 5 , 
where bloated men and 
horrid women dragged 
in the sailors; the 
Bowery and its side 
streets, where the 
cheap thieves and 
beggars and young 
thugs swarmed out 
at nightfall with 
their women — to 
Suicide Hall and 
Jersey Jimmy’s, to 
the unspeakable 
Paresis Hall, and to 
the old-time haunt 
where Dan Driscoll 
murdered Beezy 
Garrity. To the 
west were the haunts where 
the “good” thieves came — the 
bank burglars and bunko men 
and high-class pickpockets — to 
spend their winnings on the 
bright-stockinged girls, or in the 
gambling-houses with the crystal 
chandeliers about Broadway — 
at fat Harry Hill’s, and “Reddy 
the Blacksmith’s,” and Micky 
Davis’s, and “The” Allen’s, 
where Mallory the detective was 
shot, 

Each night the men with the 
fantastic nicknames entered 
their resorts, and drank, and 
laid their plans, and watched 
their women stalking the 


young fools who brought in A trainer of police dogs 
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knew the women, knew the gamblers, knew the 
thieves,— and watched from inside the comings 
and goings of the restless under-world. Then 
the Manhattan Bank robbery came, in 1878 — 
the last big bank burglary in New York. Byrnes 
and his men worked through the under-world 
resorts in their precinct until they found the 
thieves and jailed them. One of them, by the 
way, was a New York policeman. 

So far as handling crime was concerned, the 
New York police force of the "7o’s was a joke. 
A policeman is really a watchman, employed 
to guard property and to prevent disorder. 
When criminals elude him and act, their work 
becomes some- 
thing beyond his 
province a 
crime. There is 
one self-evident 
fact in police 
organization, 
which must be 
understood at the 
beginning. As 
well chase rabbits 
with a dinosaur 












as the perpetrators of crime with a uniformed 
policeman. So, even then, for several decades 
there had been detectives —‘‘shadows,” as 
they were called when they first appeared in 
the middle ’50’s. In the ’7o’s the uniformed 
police were poor enough: the detectives were 
even worse. But, soon after his work on the 
bank robbery, Thomas Byrnes was placed at 
the head of the old detective bureau at police 
headquarters, wiped it out, and started a real 
detective bureau along his own lines. 


Cherchez la Femme 


All kinds of theories of detective work have 
been developed in the brains of novelists, and 
from them have been assimilated by the general 
public. Nearly all of these lean heavily on 
ratiocination. Byrnes’ theory was this: Know 
the thieves. He took forty men, trained them, 
and turned them loose to work in and out of 
the criminal centers of the city — the “‘red- 
light” district, where the prostitute and the 
thief have loved and lived together, and fought 
and beaten and betrayed each other since man 
made cities. Often thieves quarreled over 
spoils or women, or resented out-of-town oper- 
ators encroaching on their territory, and time 
after time gave one 
another up to the 
police. But more 
than from all else the 
information came 
from the women, or 
from the operators 


eee of the resorts. The 





hunting of the crim- 



































N the man-measuring 

machine. The Bertil- 
lon system throws an un- 
escapable net about the 
criminal by cataloguing 
bis physical personality 
through a series of in- 


finitesimal measurements 


of bis bead and body 


inal was on exactly 
the same basis as the 
hunting of the moose 
—and always will 
be, to some extent. 
The call of his female 
lures him down, and 
the simplest and 
surest of detective 
formulas _is always, 
“Find the woman.” 


Sometimes unconsciously, followed by “shadows,” 
the women betrayed the thieves to their captives; 
but far oftener, consciously, the women told their 
good acquaintances, the detectives, of the sudden 
and suspicious prosperity of thieves, or reported all 
the gossip of the under-world to their resort-keepers, 
who passed it onto the detectives. 

It was the easiest detective system in the world, 
and, within its limits, one of the most effective. 
From Cherry Hill to the growing territory that 
was to be the Tenderloin, forty trained detectives, 
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with twenty or thirty young 
helpers, could watch the 
criminals of the city of a 
million people — each as- 
signed to the section where 
he was best acquainted. 
The force gathered daily, 
from their criminal friends 
and acquaintances, the fresh 
news of the whole under- 
world, and passed it on 
directly to their chief. A big spectacular crime, 
the newspapers howling — and Byrnes could 
press a call button, and set as his watchers the 
keepers of all the criminals’ resorts in New 
York City, and all their friends and depen- 
dents. They knew that they would have to 
turn up the man required, or be pounded out 
of existence. It was not Byrnes’ business to 
suppress vice; it was the business of the 
general police force — which did not do it. 
There was, in fact, no check on vice at all, 
and never had been. Hell yelled under the 
eaves of the dingy central office of Mulberry 
Street. And Byrnes, hearing it, did not philoso- 
phize beyond his time. He knew it for his good 
hunting-ground. His business was to be a 
catcher of thieves, a protector of property. 


The Treasure Boxes and the Dead Line 


Below Fulton Street, when he came to his 
detective work in 1880, lay the treasure boxes 
of the city — first, the jewelers’ safes on Maiden 
Lane; then the banks’ and brokers’ vaults of 
Wall and Broad streets. Millions of dollars lay 


“HAE new Rogues’ Gallery. Under 

the old detective system only the 
worst “‘crooks”’ were photographed ; the 
detective depended on memory to iden- 
tify the great run of criminals. In 1905 
the Rogues’ Gallery beld only 2,500 
photographs; under Bingham’ s scientific 
régime the number increased to 30,000 





there, im- 
perfectly 
protected. 
In the last 
two years be- 
fore he had 
become chief 
detective, 
between a million and two million dollars’ worth 
of securities and money had been grabbed by 
thieves in the financial district. Byrnes placed 
detectives in this section, and set his famous 
“dead line” down at Fulton Street. The men 
whom he had trained to know the thieves 
pounced on every criminal that showed his head 
south of that line, and hurried him to Head- 
quarters. 

A dark, mysterious spot, that old, blank- 
faced building, with the green lights shining on 
the dismal, narrow thoroughfare of Mulberry 
Street — a partner with the Tombs in the an- 
cient, chilling mystery of the New York Police 
Department! Byrnes was a man of force and 
imagination. He added darkly to the mystery, 
and personally gave out the stories of his 
83 
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department to the papers. The thief came into 
Byrnes’ headquarters with fear and trembling. 

First, there was Byrnes’ line-up — used to 
some extent before, but never as Byrnes used it. 
Each morning, all the thieves that had been ar- 
rested were stood up before the detectives on a 
platform — sometimes half a dozen, sometimes 
two or three hundred. Byrnes, a thick, tall, 
powerful man of middle age, with suave man- 
ners, would indicate the peculiarities of each 
man’s face, and tell his detectives of the man’s 
work. His men must know the faces of the 
criminals they hunted. He made the begin- 
nings of a Rogues’ Gallery, which had great 
advertising through the country. But it was a 
small instrument compared to the personal ac- 
quaintanceship of his force with thieves and 
with the under-world. 

To murderers and professional thieves came 
the terror of Byrnes’ third degree. The mur- 
derer was led to the body of the victim, or shut 
up with a smeared ax and couched upon the 
bloody bedstead in his narrow cell, until he 
climbed up the barred.windows, trying to get 
out and confess. Often, it was said, the lying 
thief got more than that. Be polite to them at 
first, but, if they lie, slap them across the chops 
and send them spinning against the wall. What 
are thieves, anyway? Scum of the highways. 
And especially you must keep their imagination 
working. “Never tell them what thcy are ar- 
rested for,” said Byrnes; ‘‘let them strain and 
worry to find out themselves.” 


The Rising of the Under-World 


So Byrnes, the great detective, grew and 
flourished and became a national figure. In his 
twelve years as head of the detective bureau, he 
boasted proudly, he had given thieves more 
years in jail than Paris and Scotland Yard and 
Jersey all combined. The capture of a black- 
mailer for Jay Gould made him rich. He 
bought real estate, speculated heavily in stocks, 
and lived in big houses in fashionable neighbor- 
hoods, surrounded by huge oil paintings and 
gleaming marbles—a connoisseur of art, a 
big, handsome, prosperous, commanding figure, 
with long, curved mustaches, and the gracious 
manners of an Irish baronet. His theory of 
thief-taking dominated the police force of New 
York, and, indeed, of all America. He had, 
unquestionably, the best thief-taking instru- 
ment in the country. And finally he became 
the head of the great New York police force. 

Byrnes’ hunting-grounds for criminals grew 
greatly, and shifted. There was no impetus 
toward suppressing them. They passed north 
into the Tenderloin, and east into the new for- 


.forbade him. 


eign population. Then, all at once —a most 
unheard-of thing —a frocked and spectacled 
little minister with queer whiskers started the 
Parkhurst movement against the “red-light” 
district; and Byrnes, the majestic figure, top- 
pled down with the agitation — not personally 
smirched, but made impossible by the logic of his 
theory of rule. 

After that a few years of reform; the four 
years’ screaming saturnalia of Mayor Van Wyck 
and Chief Devery; the ice-cold reform of 
Mayor Low; and after that the amorphous 
McClellan — a reign fashioned like the strange 
god Dagon — fish below and man above. 

It was the dream of the great man-hunter’s 
closing years to be given the command of the 
New York police for just one year more, to show 
what he could do. Curiously enough, it was his 
old slaves in the under-world who rose up and 
Its chief political leader had a 
grudge against Byrnes he would never forgive. 

So, then, a new and apparently most innocu- 
ous choice was made. An army engineer, Gen- 
eral Theodore A. Bingham, without the slightest 
experience in police work, was made head of the 
great New York police force. And a new 
method of police work for New York, and for 
the United States, began to be developed. 


One Man and the Police Mysteries 


One man alone passed into that ancient 
temple of criminal mysteries with the green 
lamps, stamped through the corridors, and sat 
down “upstairs” in the Commissioner's office. 
Below him lay the dread secrets, with their 
veteran, uniformed high priests—the place 
of Byrnes’ line-up, the Rogues’ Gallery, the 
third degree, and the Chamber of Horrors, full 
of murderers’ axes and historic hangman’s ropes, 
a place of gaping and alarm —as terrible a 
holiday adventure for the idle mechanic as the 
morgue itself. And under all this lay the 
really sinister thing — the old hostile power of 
the System. 

That it was there even the newest Commis- 
sioner could not doubt. Byrnes, the iron man, 
was gone; no rigid individual hand now forced 
hard bargains from the under-world. Instead 
the under-world had grown untiJ it had de- 
stroyed Byrnes himself. And still it grew and 
stood organized —as it does to-day. Even 
pickpockets could have a “‘trust,”’ with lawyers 
and detectives of its own, as was testified by 
a New York criminal judge, this current year, 
to be still existing.* And saloonkeepers and 


*See statement of Judge Fdward Swann, page 3,576 of the testi- 
mony before the Curran Committee investigation of the New York 


police. 
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a pa ENERAL THEODORE A. BINGHAM, the army officer who put brains into the New York Police Depart- 
ment. One of Bingham’s principal achievements was the perfecting of the detective system. He imported 
new methods from all the most advanced police departments of Europe, and established probably the most work- 
able methods in the world of cataloguing crimes 
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purveyors of vice associated themselves, both 
formally and informally, to promote their busi- 
ness through politics. The under-world had 
turned and directed the police force. And all 
around the army officer, taking his unfamiliar 
command, lay the furtive forces of the System. 

He could not choose his inspectors — the 
chief officers of his ten thousand police; they 
were fastened on him irremovably by law; and 
a large proportion of them were openly leading 
members of the System. He had no agent he 
dared trust. He dared not telephone impor- 
tant matters; the police telephone “leaked.” 
He wrote his confidential letters with his own 
hand, so that his stenographic force should not 
see them. Through the first year he remained 
watching, without instruments. 

But he saw what he must have, and set out 
alone to get it. He was a forceful, uncompro- 
mising fellow, this army officer — one man in 
a generation; and no System of ten thousand 
“cops”’ could frighten him. 

There was one thing certain: if he was to 
run it, he must have the choosing of his own 
chief officers, the inspectors. And if he was to 
control crime, the least that he could have was 
the choosing of his detective force. So Bing- 
ham pounded at the legislature until they re- 
pealed the laws that made the inspectors and 
detectives irremovable, and gave the Commis- 
sioner power to choose them. 

Then, having got this, the new Commissioner 
went on. In his second year he chose two dep- 
uty commissioners whom he trusted. One of 
these was a blunt, straightforward New York 
lawyer, Bert Hanson; the other, Arthur Woods, 
a youthful teacher from the fashionable boys’ 
school at Groton, a quiet, mannerly man of the 
most highly polished “pardon me” circles of 
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Harvard and Massachusetts, who had wandered 
down on his sabbatical year’s vacation to study 
practical civics in the great city. There cer 
tainly was a new combination at the head of the 
New York Police Department. Adding a stil] 
greater novelty, the school-teacher actually 
spent a few weeks before his appointment in 
a trip abroad, studying the police methods of 
London and of Paris. 

Then together these novices explored the 
operations of that dread machine for crushing 
crime, the great New York Police Depart. 
ment. Just what, they asked themselves, were §™ 
its far-famed tools of operation? nite per: 

General Bingham had been in charge of work¥'™ the " 
under the systematic methods of the War Deg tect'ves | 
partment. ‘If one chief business of the police — 
the one for which it is most noted — is to pre- 
vent crime and arrest the criminal, he said to 
himself, it is natural to expect that it has some 
record of the work it is called upon to handle — 
a detailed record of the crimes committed in 
New York. He searched in vain. The school- 
master deputy under whom he placed the de 
tective force did the same. There was none! 

The information concerning crime must nat- 
urally come from citizens affected by it — from 
“squeals,” in the language of the police. There 
was nothing that could be called a system of 
recording these; there was no record of New 
York’s crimes. How, then, the army engineer 
and the school-teacher asked each other won- 
deringly, do they know when the detectives 
do their work? The answer was simple —it 
extends throughout the police departments 
of America to-day. They didn’t! Of course, 
if the newspapers featured the crime, they fol-# 
lowed it actively. But it was nobody’s business 
to carry through to arrest the great mass of 
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commonplace crimes that form the bulk of a 
city detective’s work. And even the sensations 
were forgotten when the screaming and tumult 
died from the front pages of the papers. 


A ‘Detective’s Main Asset, Perseverance 


The very name detective suggests black coffee, 
dark reasoning powers, false whiskers — every- 
thing that the observers of real city detectives 
found they do not have, and generally do not 
need. But one quality of the story-book sleuth, 
they found, must always be employed — in‘i- 
nite perseverance and patience: fifteen hours 
in the rain, watching and following. The de- 
tectives in New York passed out of Headquar- 

ters into the street, and turned up 

a day, two days, three days 

later. Where had they been? 
Who knew? 

So a new rule went into 
effect. Every crime and 
misdemeanor com- 

mitted in the city 
must be re- 

ported, and 
put on a writ- 
ten record. 

The un- 

solved 

crimes 
came up 
into the 
detective 
bureau, 
and there 
the school- 
master 
deputy began 
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filing them — at first with his own hands — in 
card catalogues and envelops, with a card and 
an envelop for every crime. Each crime must 
be given its preliminary report; its card was 
then put forward into a “tickler’”’; and every 
ten days the detective who had that case 
in charge must make a report upon it, until 
it either ended in an arrest or was taken from 
him by his superior officer. If he did not, he 
met trouble. Perseverance had been intro- 
duced into the detective bureau — by card 
catalogue. 

When this plan was first announced, there 
was a paroxysm throughout the detective bu- 
reau. What, compel a report of every crime 
given toa detective? Nothing like this had been 
known in the history of police. For weeks the 
detectives could not believe it. Only a fraction 
of the crimes of the city had ever been given 
more than the first preliminary report —a state- 
ment, that is, of the crime that had happened, 
and nothing further. However, there was an 
offset in the new plan. The men must work, 
but against this was balanced another fact. 
The man who made arrests and got convictions 
could get and hold by his good work the extra 
salary which the new law gave to a first-grade 
detective. Here was something that interested 
the really good men on the force. 

The amateurs had taken their first step to- 
ward a new method of handling crime; they 
had established in an American police depart- 
ment one of the primary equipments of any 
ordinary second- or third-class business enter- 
prise. The card catalogue was improved upon. 
Cross-cataloguing was used, until, finally, any 
particular crime could be found in a few mo- 
ments — catalogued by its date, by its kind, by 
its place, by the name of the complainant. If 
any one of half a dozen points about it were 
recalled, it could be found in the card catalogue. 
For the first time, the New York detective 
force had established a real record of its 
business. 


The Colored Crime-Pins 


This being accomplished, the detection of 
crime was taken from precinct captains and 
from the general police force entirely, and cen- 
tered in the detective bureau. Half a dozen 
branch detective bureaus were established 
throughout the city, in offices separate from 
the regular police station. And a reserve of 
specially qualified detectives was kept, back 
at Headquarters. Then the extraordinary de- 
vice of colored pins was introduced. 

No wonder hardened old detectives tittered. 
Nothing like this schoolmaster’s colored pins 
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Rd PES of the 

hunted — Ins pec- 
tor Faurot, head of 
New York's detective 
bureau, instructing 
bis detectives how 
lo recognize and re- 
member criminals by 
scientific classifica- 
tion of their features 


upon his chart had ever 

been considered in a 

practical working de- 

tective force. The idea 

was commonly used in 

business and even in 

the organized distribu- 

tion of charity; but not 

in police departments. 

A cabinet was built, 

with scores of slid- 

ing shelves, each of 

which, when pulled out, 

disclosed the map of 

a police precinct. 

Each morning, 

colored pins were 

stuck in, showing the place and character of 

crimés reported —red for burglaries, yellow 

for flat burglaries, blue for pickpockets — a 

dozen different colors. And, from these pre- 

cinct maps, the crimes were charted off again 

with colored pins upon a general map of the 

city. -The long-neglected “squeals” appeared 

upon the surface of the city, each “squeal” in 
its appropriate color. 

It seemed frivolous at first. But very soon 
the detectives in the various detective precincts 
sat up and took notice. The red line was grow- 
ing through their boundaries, and they were 
being checked up by it. “Waves of crime,” 


in blue and yellow, were recorded in 
their districts, and they were held re- 
sponsible. 

Now, it is a well established fact that 
the men who accomplish the greatest 
amount of modern crime are specialists. 
They have to be. “My experience,” said 
Judge Norman S. Dike before the Curran 
Police Investigation Committee in New 
York last winter, “is that there is a 
specialization among criminals just as 
there is in all departments of activity 
nowadays, in both business and profes- 
sional life.” 


The Criminal Geography of New York 


The color-dotted map showed first the 
criminal geography of New York, the 
places where the special criminals must 
necessarily operate. In the first detective 
precinct in Manhattan—the region 
south of Houston Street — was the whole- 
sale shipping district. There was the sec- 
tion of the blackmailing horse-poisoners 
and the truck thieves, masters of new 
crimes which criminal ingenuity has 
fastened on to business. There, too, were 

the Italian blackmailers and bomb-men in the 
Italian settlements; and the gun-men in both 
the Italian and Jewish sections. And there, in 
the crowds about the Brooklyn Bridge and in 
the subways, were the pickpockets. 

In the Headquarters detective district — 
from Houston to Forty-second Street — were 
the new criminals who developed with the 
clothing manufacturing industry — the loft 
burglars, who make their great hauls of silk and 
other costly goods. Here, and in the precinct 
north of Forty-second Street and west of Cen- 
tral Park, lay the pickpockets, robbing the 
women shoppers, and the theater crowds, and 
the jams in the subway. And north of Forty- 
second Street on the East Side, in Harlem and 
in the Bronx, where the great areas of flats lie, 
were the flat burglars and the sneak thieves; 
and, in limited sections, the burglars of rich 
men’s houses. In each district detectives ac- 
quainted with its special crimes were assigned 
or educated. 

The red pins and the blue pins showed the 
classes of crimes in various precincts. They 
told more than that: they gave the alarm 
when gangs were working through particular 
localities — according to the very common habit 
of professional thieves. Day after day, night 
after night, these men will stay about a little 
territory which they find profitable and easy — 
pickpockets traveling on a single car line; 
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burglars operating within a single block or two. 
Immediately, when the alarm from the colored 
pins came, the section could be flooded with 
detectives. 

Actual detective work in fact is so much sim- 
pler than it appears in fiction. Detectives are 
simply man-hunters. City crime is the work of 
specialists, who operate not once but many 
times; and the ordinary criminal with a spe- 
cialty sooner or later becomes known. The 
detective, particularly if he, too, specializes, is 
trained to know the criminal’s face. If not, he 
knows the marks of criminals quite definitely: 
the flat burglar on the street corner, examining 
his ground, peering furtively oyer his news- 
paper, or trying door-bells; the pickpockets 
blocking the doorway of the street-car; the 
group of sleekly dressed men whose anxious eyes 
are continually watching every newcomer on the 
car, spotting detectives. The signs of these 
are as clear to the old thief-taker as the 
signs of game to a trapper in the woods. And 
the colored pins set the man-hunters instantly 
on their trail. Sometimes, more than that, the 
new device showed the peculiarity of a particu- 
lar criminal’s habits. In the case of the “park 
burglar,” they showed just where to ambuscade 
the criminal who was robbing, as a system, only 
places facing city parks — a plan that gave him 
an easy “get-away” into the secluded park 
areas. 


The City Detectives’ Routine Hunting 


The physical stalking of criminals, watching 


” 


and “shadowing,” is the chief routine work of 
the city detective. It is a skilled business, 
particularly when done with the professional 
criminal. The Bingham administration, be- 
sides turning loose great numbers of detectives 
in areas where the thieves were working, 
trained three or four special squads of men in all 
the intricacies of “shadowing” the expert 
criminal — and nothing is more important than 
“shadows” for professional criminals. For, to 
be convicted, practically speaking, they must 
be caught in the act of crime. So the most 
important business of the city detective is to 
dog them silently till they are caught right, 
with the “goods on them.” 

As time went on, and necessity and talent ap- 
peared in the department, specialists in New 
York’s multifarious crimes were discovered or 
developed. These specialists were sent first 
to examine the scene of an important crime for 
the particular marks of individual criminal 
craftsmen. They often found them. Because 
“Hunchy” Williams used a smaller bitt for safe- 
blowing than any one else, and smoked continu- 


ally, the size of the hole in the safe and the cigar 
butts scattered around proclaimed him. “Shad- 
ows” for “Hunchy” Williams till he was cap- 
tured in the act of burglary in Newark! 


Crime Specialists and the Murder Squad 


There was Captain Sam Price of the Bronx,— 
that country of burglars and flat burglars,— 
who came to be a burglar expert. Whenever a 
rash of red or yellow pins broke out upon a 
police precinct, Price and his best men were 
detailed there. 

There was Barney McConville, who, every 
moment he had to himself, would go off with 
the newspapers, and figure out who was angling 
for the “‘suckers”’ through the business chances 
and commercial swindle advertisements. There 
were Cray and McKenna and Cassasa and 
many others who were “‘sharps”’ on pickpockets. 
There was Petrosino, with his Italian squad. 

A dejected pretense of an Italian squad was 
in existence when Commissioner Bingham came. 
But mostly the Irish patrolman watched curi- 
ously over this half million of queer, jabbering 
foreigners like a child regarding a strange 
bug. Bombs were popping everywhere around 
him, and “Black- Handing” was 
as much a business enterprise as 
groceries. He could only 
watch and shake his 
head. Petro- sino was 
sitting morosely in a corner 
of the detective bureau when 
Commissioner 
Bingham 
called him 
to his 
office. 


YRNES, autocrat of criminals — the great 
detective who dominated the under-world 
and established the reputation of the New 


York police force throughout two continents 
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“They don’t use me,”’ he said sadly; “they 
call me a poor Dago.”” When he was made the 
head of a real Italian squad and given power, his 
| talian temperament overcame him — he almost 
wrapped his arms around the man who pro- 
moted him. From that time until Petrosino 
was murdered in his investigations in Italy, 
Italian criminals went back to Italy or to 
jail; bombs and “ Black Hand” and kidnapping 
declined. 

The “murder squad” was established, under 
the command of Captain Carey, who had been 
concerned in following up three quarters of the 
sensational homicides in New York in twenty 
Murder is a difficult crime for the police- 
Unlike others, it is not usually 
Circumstantial 


years. 
man to handle. 
done by professional criminals. 


evidence plays a most important part; and, 
with so grave a penalty, especially strong evi- 
dence must be produced to get conviction. Un- 


less the proper testimony is taken immediately, 
on the spot, it is tedious work even to prove the 
identity of the corpse; and the identification 
of garments or weapons, unless specially marked 
for exhibit, is almost impossible. Every hour 
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Y ther criminal’s unforgeable signature. The finger- 

print system, adapted to police use by Sir Edward 
Henry, bead of the London police, is the final word in 
identifying criminals 


of the day or night, Carey and his men were on 
call, like firemen, to hurry out to murders, 

Captain Carey and his men lived and dreamed 
murder. They sent to France to secure the 
new camera, invented by Bertillon for the Paris 
police, which gives a photograph of the scenes 
of murder, showing the exact scale of measure- 
ments. Carey and Lieutenant Jones, a pistol 
expert, worked out, by experiments with dead 
animals, the exact effect of revolver shots on 
bodies; showed how the contact wound, almost 
never seen except in suicides, makes its three- 
cornered split in the flesh; showed from how 
far away the gases smudged the wound; how 
far the powder grains were carried and embedded 
in the flesh. Feit experiments made a great 
addition to clues of homicide. 

The Masked Detectives’ Line-Up 

Long before this, the awful secrets of the 
methods of the great New York police force 
were becoming clear to the army engineer and 
the school-teacher. There weren’t any. It was 
all a horrid mask, set before a vacant space. 
There was excellent material for handling crime; 
no better natural detectives existed in the world 
than those of New York. It was a splendid body 
without a brain to coérdinate its movements. 
Their work was to put brains into it. 

Byrnes’ line-up was continued. Each morn- 
ing, about half of the detective force was 
brought in, and the professional criminals ar- 
rested were displayed and lectured on. A foot- 
light played upon their faces; their features and 
scars were illuminated. And, in order that the 
education of the criminal in the detective force 
should not be proceeding at the same time, 
Commissioner Bingham put all of his detectives 
in masks. It was something new and amusing 
— like the colored pins. “Sure, they'll laugh,” 
said Bingham; “let’em laugh.” They did. But 
the mutual grins of recognition between the 
criminal and detective of older days were gone. 

The line-up for Byrnes’ forty detectives had 
been developed and adapted to the instruction 
of a force ten times as large. Still greater was 
the change in the old Rogues’ Gallery. This 
popular “shocker” had lived more in the public 
imagination than in reality. When Byrnes 
gave up his detective bureau to become head of 
the police in 1892, it held some 300 photographs; 
in 1895, when he retired as chief of the depart- 
ment, it held but 2,500— a few only of the 
greatest “crooks” were photographed. For 
the great run of criminals individual memory 
sufficed. Men like ““Camera-Eyed”’ Sheridan of 
the detective force were depended on for remem- 
bering criminal faces. But after Byrnes new 
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detective methods had arisen; Europe 





always 


But the main new ideas for handling the 


ahead of America in police matters —devel- crime of the city were simple, direct, and 


oped new means of keeping records of criminals. 


First came the 
Bertillon system of 
measurement, copied 
from Paris. Then, 
already introduced 
by Commissioner 
Bingham, but sys- 
tematized and de- 
veloped, came the 
modern system of 
finger-prints. Inspec- 
tor (then Lieutenant) 
Faurot had been sent 
abroad to study this. 
New files were made. 
The photographs of 
more than _ thirty 
thousand professional 
criminals were on 
file, and their records 
were made immedi- 
ately available by 
catalogues. There 
were finger-ptints of 


tens of thousands ef. 


criminals. 

It was the policy 
of the new adminis- 
tration to bring in 
and try the new 
methods of detec- 
tive work as thev 
were developed; and 
many minor features 
were introduced or 
experimented with 
—a major part of 
them being intro- 
duced from the ad- 
vanced systems of 
the police depart- 
ments of Europe. 
The idea of police 
dogs, trained to 
track criminals, was 
brought in from 
Belgium, and found 
effective, animals 
being broken in 
even for tracking 
burglars up fire- 
escapes. 


tests of criminals during their examinations 
were experimented with. 




















"JHE police dog in action— some of these dogs are 
especially trained to track burglars up fire-escapes 


be maintained? 


businesslike methods of modern organization. 


The heads of the 
police kept books of 
the city’s crime, 
exactly as a_busis 
ness house keep- 
its books of com- 
merce. These ac- 
counts of the police, 
instead of closing 
with money pay- 
ments, were ended 
only with the pay- 
ments of arrests and 
convictions. And 
members of the 
police detective 
force, exactly as em- 
ployees of a great 
business house, 
were rewarded or 
discharged upon 
the basis of their 
work. 

The amateur ad- 
ministration of the 
New York force had 
become pioneers not 
only for that city but 
for the United States 
at large. They had 
superseded the dark 
mysteries of the old 
American detective 
work by the com- 
monplace daily 
working methods of 
modern business 
life. 

But there still re- 
mained untouched 
the one old central 
traditéon of the 
methods of handling 
city crime by detec- 
tives. Must the New 
York detective force 
be grafted on the 
under-world — the 
confidant and fellow 
conspirator of the 
“stool-pigeon” and 


Devices for making psychological the prostitute and the resort-keeper? Must 
the old man-hunting grounds of the detective 


IN HIS NEXT ARTICLE MR. TURNER WILL ATTACK THE SECOND GREAT PROBLEM OF THE 


AMERICAN POLICE SYSTEM— DIVORCING THE POLICE FROM THE UNDER-WORLD 
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McCLURE’S NEW SERIES OF 







ADVENTURE STORIES 





“OMITTED FROM PUBLICATION” 


BY 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. HERBERT DUNTON 


The following story carries on the tradition that has made McCLURE'S 


famous. It will be remembered as 


Kipling’s ‘‘With the Night Mail’ 


really great inventions of fiction. 


HOUGH attested by sundry accounts from 
natives, and evidently a matter of popular 
acceptation, itis nevertheless of such dubious 
import and so lacking in technical and detailed 

proof that it must be relegated for the present to the 

category of folk-lore; and is hence, by the unanimous 

judgment of your committee, omitted from publica- 

tion, pending further and more satisfactory evidence.” 
Report of United States Scientific Commission, 
Vol. XXI, p. 67 


“Otro lado!” 

The sentry’s warning echoed through the hot, 
golden air of a December afternoon across the 
Plaza Bolivar. Before its resonances had died 
away, a rifle shot followed. From a shaded 
bench under the ceibas, a bearded Franciscan 
padre lifted his head from his meditations, and 
let it fall again. Several of us uneasy foreigners, 
pent in by the Dutch blockade and awaiting 
the daily expected revolution, altered slightly 
the angles of comfort at which our chairs were 
tilted, and listened. Nothing further hap- 
pened. The city returned to the peace of the 
siesta hour. 

“Some day,” observed Raimonde, the hand- 
some young Caraquenian, “some fool will 
shoot too straight. Some other fool will be 


killed. If it be the wrong fool — pouf! for 
the Castro government. Where are last year’s 
snows?” 


“T haven't 


“Wish I knew,” said I heartily. 
been comfortably cool for a week.” 
‘Nothing happens,” complained Post, scowl- 
ing through his glasses. ‘“‘ Nothing happens but 
noise and smoke and idle bolas that no one be- 
Meantime | am cooped up here. 


They 


lieves. 





Jack London's ‘‘ Love of Life’’ and 


’ are remembered—as one of the 


won't let me out into the back country; 
my beautiful back country where anything 
may happen. Anything within or beyond 
belief.” 

“You are doubtless referring,” said Craig, 
“to the native superstitions that drift in from 
the wilds.” 

He was a long, nervous, powerful young man 
with a serious face and a precise and concen- 
trative manner, the true type of one ideaed 
enthusiast. Behind him stood a butterfly- 
net, the symbol of his hobby. On his knee was 
a catcher’s mask and glove, for he practised 
athletics conscientiously, and was due at the 
try-out that afternoon, preparatory to next 
week’s game between the crack Caracas team 
and a nine made up from resident and block- 
aded Americans. 

“It’s all very well,” returned Post, “to 
talk about superstitions within sight of a po- 
liceman and hearing of a railroad. But back 
there’ — he waved a vague hand — “‘things 
are different.” 

“For example, white Indians and their witch- 
craft,” | suggested, citing one of the most rock- 
ribbed beliefs of the continent, which may or 
may not be pure superstition. 

“Rivers that flow over rocks of gold and are 
full of fishes that kill you with a lightning flash,” 
supplemented Raimonde. 

“Flowers that drive a man dotty just by the 
smell of them,” put in Ormsby, a derelict who 
daily came to the hotel in the hope of sponging 
a meal or a drink. 
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sneered Craig. “To the balanced judgment of 
science s 

“Oh, science!” broke in Post. “Science 
halts at the wall. Adventure leaps and looks. 
And what adventure finds science appropriates, 
saying, ‘I knew it all the time.’”’ 

“Tell me one thing,”’ challenged Craig, “‘one 
single discovery out of the ordinary, in your 
wonderful South American wildernesses, which 
is reliably attested.” 

““A stream that flows both ways,”’ said Rai- 
monde promptly. “We have, in our offices, 
the map and the current-flow records.”’ 

“A chap | know,” asserted Ormsby, “‘saw 
one of those white Indians all right, down in the 
Tuapu range. He was dead, but he was white.” 

“Second-hand testimony,” objected Craig. 

‘“‘Here’s first-hand, then,” said Post. ‘‘What 
have you to say to enormous foot-prints in the 
mud of an unnamed Brazilian river, made by 
no creature known to modern zodlogy? I have 
seen them.” 

Now, Post knows something of unmapped 
South America. He has been lost in a hundred 
thousand square miles of forest, and eaten spider- 
monkeys against starvation, three months’ 
desperate travel from the nearest railroad ter- 
minus. Therefore, when he says, “| have seen,” 
you know that he bas seen. Craig, with the 
egotism of a rigid mind, glowered at him re- 
sentfully, obviously seeking a reply, when: 

“Otrolado! Vamos, muchacho! Otrolado!”’ 

Three shots gave point to the command this 
time. There was a shrill, angry shout, and the 
rattle of hoofs on the cobbles, as a tiny jack, 
bestridden by a wild and tattered figure, shot 
out from the hillside street and flew at full 
gallop past the hotel. On the asphalt, still wet 
from the furious December shower of midday, 
the unshod feet slipped, and it was only by 
a miracle of horsemanship that the disreputable 
rider saved a fall. As it was, his hat was flipped 
from his head, and sailed to the sidewalk, alight- 
ing at our very feet, while the rider fought for 
control of his animal. 

“A very pretty bit of hat-weaving,” observed 
Post. ‘“‘He must be a back-country Indian. 
They have the secret of that craft.”’ 

Craig had leaned forward to look. Of a sud- 
den his face changed. He caught up the cun- 
ningly plaited straw, and held it out with a 
shaking hand. On the side of the hat there 
shone a glint of vivid green. This it was that 
was holding Craig's fascinated attention. Pres- 
ently he turned it, and, as the light struck the 
object aslant, there ran across the green surface 
a startling scarlet fire, which faded out as the 
angle changed again. It was like nothing in 
nature’s vast and various scheme of color- 


splendor that | have ever seen, except the glow 
on the plumage of the ruby-throated humming- 
bird — which might have been a pallid reflec- 
tion of it. 

“Do you seer 
toward Post. 

“1 see,” said Post, who in his wanderings had 
picked up a bit of many sciences. “A butterfly’s 
upper wing. It is, | should judge from the 
shape, a papilio.”’ 

“A papilio!”” Craig’s voice quivered. “7 he 
papilio.” 

Post caught the hat from him. “ By George!” 
he said softly. “‘Not Gore’s papilio?”’ 

“Gore's! Bevond doubt. | am familiar 
with the one known specimen. You, too, have 
perhaps seen it.” 

“Not I. But | recall the description: emerald 
green, velvet black, and the transverse bar on 
the upper wing. But Gore’s was caught in 
Borneo, wasn’t it? And there is no other species 
like it?” 

“None. Yes; in the interior of Borneo. 
And now to find this here! In the hat of an 
Indian!” 

“Let us in on this precious secret,” growled 
Ormsby. 

“The entomological world has been agog over 
it since the capture of Gore’s specimen,” said 
Craig, in a rush of words. “Many maintain 
that it is a sport, a lusus naturae. Others be- 
lieve it to be a variant of Papilio podalirius. 
I myself have always contended that it is a 
dimorphic female form of papil ——” 

“Help! Help!” cried Ormsby, beating the 
air. “Will somebody tell me in English what 
it’s all about?” 

“Yes,” said Post. “It is a very rare butter- 
fly; rarer and more valuable than the rarest 
orchid. Only one specimen is known, and that 
was bought by Gore, the cotton magnate. For 
twenty years naturalists and collectors have 
been looking for another. Lives have been lost 
in the search. No one has been successful. 
What will probably appeal to your practical 
mind,” he concluded, “is the standing reward of 
five thousand dollars offered by Mr. Gore for 
a duplicate.” 

“And that’s the real bird, eh?” asked the 
derelict, bending forward to look. 

“One wing of it. Scientifically a prize. Com- 
mercially worth nothing.” 

“Let’s hear what the owner has to say about 
it,” suggested Post, as the Indian rode up on 
his now subdued animal. 

“How much?” asked Craig in bad Spanish, 
pointing to the hat and producing a peso. 

The rider, leaving his mount, retrieved his 
property from the foreigner’s hands, looking at 
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him with still, lustrous eyes which gleamed 
strangely from his heavy face. Finally he shook 
his head. ‘ 

“ M’bueno,” he said, in a barbarous dialect, 
pointing to the sombrero. 

“He thinks you want to buy the hat, which 
he says is a very good one — and so it is,” ex- 
plained Post. ‘I'll tell him you only want the 
wing.” 

But the man evidently failed to comprehend. 
Raimonde tried him, with no better success. 

“He’s a Tchatla,” said the Caraquenian. 
“They rarely learn Spanish. Suppose we try 
the padre as interpreter. The Franciscans are 
great travelers, so he’s likely to help.”’ 

In answer to his call, the robed and roped 
priest rose from his bench and came over to the 
group. To the Indian he spoke’in a strange 
tongue, and got a prompt reply. Instructed by 
Craig, he interpreted the scientist’s offer for 
the butterfly’s wing. 

“He says it is a charm,” he explained. “The 
red fire in the wing, he says, is witch-fire. 
He wants ten bolivars for it.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Craig. “Where did he 
find it?” . 

Again the priest repeated the question and 
gave the answer, the remainder of the conversa- 
tion being carried on in this manner. 

“In a tree-spider’s web,” translated the priest. 

“Has he ever found any others?”’ 

“No.” 

“Has he ever seen these butterflies?” 

“Yes; very rarely. They fly high about the 
trees of the mountain.” 

“What mountain?” 

“The Lone Mountain of the San Guayapu 
range, that stands above the Pantano Venenoso, 
the Morass of Poison.” 

“*How far from here?”’ 

“Beyond the Orinoco River. Eighteen days’ 
journey, at best.” 

“Will he guide me there? 

“It would be dangerous,” warned the priest. 
“ Barbaros — savages in the Second Range.” 

“| will make up a party,” said the enthusiast. 
“How much will he charge to guide us?” 





” 


“A hundred bolivars,” said the Indian 
promptly. 
“Good! Tell him it shall be five hundred if 


| obtain a specimen of the papilio. Now, as to 
this morass: do the butterflies seem to come 
from beyond it?” 

“He does not know,’ 
thinks so.” 

“What lies on the other side?” 

“Las Lagunas Ignoradas—the Unknown 
Lakes.” 

“Can he guide me there?” 


said the priest. “He 


The Tchatla shook his head vehemently. 

“Why not? Is the morass impassable?” 

Again the Indian shook his head, speaking 
two words in his strange tongue. 

“Something waits,” translated the Franciscan. 
“He says, ‘Something waits.’”’ 

“That is their phrase,”’ explained Post, “for 
some form of death which they do not under- 
stand, or which they particularly dread. | 
have heard it used by the natives on the edge 
of the Black Fever Swamp at the headwaters 
of the Amazon.” 

“Is it fever?” 

Again the outlander shook his head. 

“What, then?” 

When the padre put this question a curious 
thing happened. Stepping forward, the Indian 
laid hold of the crucifix which hung against the 
Franciscan robe, and grasped it firmly as he 
spoke. 

“Is he taking an oath?” asked Craig. 

“He is speaking, under protection, against 
something so evil that the mere mention of it is 
perilous,” explained Raimonde in a low tone, 
and crossed himself. 

“What does he say?” | inquired. 

“He speaks of the fear that flies,’ 
the priest. 

“And what might that be?”’ 

The priest hesitated. “I do not think he 
would speak any further,”’ he said. “They are 
a strange people, the Tchatlas. And,’ he added 
in a lower tone, “theirs is a strange land. | 
should not go there,” he advised, turning to Craig. 


, 


answered 


“Nevertheless, | shall go,” declared the 
entomologist. “Listen’”—he turned ‘to the 
group. “There is five thousand dollars’ reward 


to be had. I will undertake all expenses, and, 
if we get the butterfly, | will divide the reward 
between any three white men who will go with 
me.”’ 

“Where do you come in on it?” demanded 
Ormsby bluntly. 

“I? The papilio will be sufficient for me. It 
is the scientific achievement that interests me, 
not the money. As for that, | am rich, should 
there be any doubt about my power to carry out 
the contract. Sefior Raimonde, at whose house 
| bank, will confirm this.”” Which Raimonde 
did weth a nod. 

Ormsby rose and stretched his bloated frame. 
“Then, by thunder,” he said, in a burst of 
brutal frankness, “I’ve seen the fear that flies 
myself, and its name is delirium tremens. And 
I'll bet that don’t live in any swamp made of 
water. When do we start?” 

“As soon as may be,” said Craig. “‘Any more 
volunteers?” 

“I’m bored,” said Raimonde, who, like all of 
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the old Caraquenian stock, had, under a dandi- 
fied exterior, the fire of knight errantry in his 
blood. “‘Count me in. And I'll bring along 
my muchacho from the Tennis Club. He’s from 
the South, and speaks the language a bit.” 

“For the third,” said Ormsby, “I'll get Mace 
up from La Guayra. He hasn’t had a job for so 
long that he’d work a fire-extinguisher at the 
mouth of hell for a dollar a day.” 

At this point the Tchatla caught sight of the 
catcher’s mask beside Craig. He raised it, 
examined it carefully, and presently addressed 
the padre. 

“He says,” announced the translator, “that, 
if he is to go even to the edge of the swamp, he 
must have one like this.” 

“Tell him that there is no time to be wasted 
on toys,” retorted Craig. ‘“‘He has his pay; 
let him tell us when he can start.” 

Not at all, it appeared, would the Tchatla 
start until he had his heart’s wish. What is 
more, he insisted that every member of the ex- 
pedition should be similarly equipped. Stranger 
still, the padre backed him up, though neither 
of them would explain this peculiar proviso. 
The outcome was that five other masks were 
fashioned by an ingenious local workman, and 
duly inspected and passed by “Chat” (as Ormsby 
had dubbed the guide) before they could get 
away. Meantime, Mace had come up from La 
Guayra, revealing himself as a wiry, rat-eyed 
little man, much the worse for that moral wear 
to which the white man in Spanish America 
is prone, but quite ready for any sort of 
adventure with money in it. 

One week before Christmas the little caval- 
cade started: Chat leading, on his jack, and 
behind him, on sturdy, hairy pampas stock, 
Raimonde, with his tennis-boy Juan, Ormsby, 
Mace, and Craig. In a spirit of joviality in- 
spired by their many farewell drinks, Ormsby 
and Mace put on their catcher’s masks; Rai- 
monde had joined in the jest; Juan had followed 
his master’s example; and they even persuaded 
Craig, who was in high spirits, to adorn himself 
similarly. This served at least one purpose — 
that of enabling them to get out of town without 
interference, the constabulary evidently assum- 
ing that they were going out for private base- 
ball practice. Absurd enough they looked, and 
there was a shout of laughter from our crowd 
at the Klindt. On his bench in the plaza sat 
the padre. He did not laugh. His head was 
sunk forward. He seemed to be praying. As 
the party passed him he raised head and hand in 
blessing. So his benediction and our empty 
mirth followed them out into the unknown. 

Other and more immediate matters presently 
conspired to thrust the adventurers into the 





background of our thoughts. For one thing, 
there was the revolution, which passed quite 
peacefully. Then there followed the readjust- 
ments necessary to a new political régime; so 
that we had almost forgotten to look for news 
from our comrades, when it came in an unex- 
pected manner. 

Descended, one bright January day, in front 
of the hotel, a bedraggled peon demanding los 
Americanos. Being brought into our presence, 
he announced that there was one lying helpless 
and speechless at the Cave of the Swallows, 
twelve miles out, who urgently desired to see 
one or both of us. Who was he, and whence did 
he come, we asked. The peon did not know 
the man, but he had crawled in from beyond the 
ranges to the south. There was a haste, he 
added. The man was very bad. Our horses, 
by good chance, stood before the hotel. In 
an hour’s hard riding we were at the door 
of the little country inn whence the strange 
message had come. 

Entering the side room, we beheld an un- 
known youth squatting against the wall. 

“Seems to be grinning at us,” observed 
Post. ‘‘What’s the joke, my friend?” 

The query, unanswered, ended in a gasp. 
As my eyes accustomed themselves to the 
semi-darkness, | saw why. The man had no 
lips. He saluted, making inarticulate sounds. 

“Why, it’s Juan, Raimonde’s muchacho!” 
exclaimed Post. 

The lipless horror nodded feebly but eagerly. 

“‘How came he in this condition?” | asked 
of the innkeeper. 

“None knows, sefior. Perhaps the great 
swamp centipede of the lowlands crawled over 
his face as he slept.” 

“Nonsense!” said Post. “That’s pure 
fable about the poison in the centipede’s 
claws. This looks almost like the work of 
vitriol, or some gnawing acid. Can’t you speak 
at all?” he asked Juan. 

The poor wretch opened wide his mouth, 
showing what was left of his tongue. 

“Caught and tortured by the barbaros,” 
I suggested. 

Again the defaced head shook in negation. 

“Your master?” said Post. “Sefior Rai- 
monde?”’ 

' An expressive out-thrust of the arms and 
a despairing lift of the eyebrows answered. 
“Dead?” 

Again that gesture of ignorance. 

“Lost?” 

Juan nodded. . 

“You have been searching for him?” 

“Yes,” he signified. 

“And this thing happened to you?” 
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“Yes,” again. 

“What harmed your”’ 

The muchacho’s hands fluttered strangely 
about his face, and he pointed upward. 

“The fear that flies!”’ I cried. 

“The fear that flies — el miedo que se cierne,” 
repeated Post, in Spanish. 

A shudder convulsed the wasted frame be- 
fore us. 

“You wish us to go in search of your master?” 

The bloodless hands pressed together in the 
gesture of prayer. 

“Where? Can you write, if I find you a 
pencil?” 

Sadly he indicated his inability. His fingers 
beat the air slowly. Post counted. 

“Nineteen days,” he translated. 
teen days’ journey to the south.” 

“Yes,”’ nodded Juan; and beat again once. 

“Nineteen days’ journey to a settlement, 
and one day from there.” 

“Yes.” Now the man’s hands flattened out 
and moved above the floor, palms down, with 
a tremulous motion. 

“A quaking-bog,” interpreted Post. ‘“‘ Your 
master was lost in the Pantano Venenoso. 
That must have been three weeks since. Do 
you think there is any chance now?” 

Again the despairing out-throw of the arms, 
followed by the gesture of prayer. 

“He’s begging us to go, anyway,” said Post. 

Vehemently nodding, Juan now interlocked 
his fingers and spread them before his eyes. 
For a moment Post’s ingenuity, trained by long 
association with savages, was baffled. Then: 
“He means that we must wear the masks if 
we go. Where are the others?” he asked the 
returned traveler. 

But Juan’s strength was exhausted. He fell 
back in a sort of stupor, his duty to his master 
done. We returned to Caracas, and sent out 
a physician to the sufferer, meantime holding a 
council as to the feasibility of organizing an ex- 
pedition. In the morning the doctor called on us. 

“‘He was dead when I got there,” he an- 
nounced. ‘I’ve never seen such a face, even on 
a leper. And the blood — I’ve got the test of it 
— is rotted out to nothing. It’s like the blood 
of a man bitten by a rattlesnake, only worse 
decomposed. How he could have lived as long 
as he did is the marvel. What poisoned him?” 

“If you don’t know,” said Post blandly, 
“how should we?’’— thus leaving the doctor 
to work out his own theory, which eventually 
crystallized into a belief that Juan had been 
wounded by a dart poisoned with some venom 
secret to the lowland Indians. 

What measures to take in the interests of 
Craig’s party was the question now demanding 


““Nine- 


an answer. To our representations the new 
government made evasive responses. While 
we were still in painful indecision, a new element 
was interjected into the problem. We came 
down early to breakfast three days after our 
visit to Juan, to find, seated at our table, the 
ghost of Ormsby. It was a fearfully gaunt, 
tattered and battered ghost, and the light of 
a brooding terror was in its eye. It spoke, 
hoarsely and without greeting: 

“When does the next ship sail?” 

“To-morrow,” said I. 

“Get me a ticket; | ain’t fit. Here’s the 
money.” He clawed out some gold from his belt. 

“What's wrong with you, man?” 

“I want to get away,” moaned the ghost. 
“| want to go home!” 

Post and | looked at each other, aghast. 

“Come, pull yourself together!” adjured Post, 
laying his hand on the broken creature’s shoul- 
der. “‘Where’s Craig?” 

“Back there.” 

“Did he send you in?” 

“Yes. To buy small shot.” 

“Small shot?” 

“The smallest. Wants it to shoot that butter- 
fly he’s after. Offered me a thousand dollars 
to bring him back the cartridges. I wouldn't 
go back for a million.” 

“Where is Raimonde?”’ 

“Gone.” 

“Where?” 

“God knows. Walked out of camp, and 
never came back. Juan went to find him. He 
never came back, either.” 

Shooting a side glance at me to impose silence 
as to Juan’s fate, Post continued: “And Mace?” 

The man sitting facing us began to sob — 
dry, dreadful, tearless sobs. It was incredibly 
grisly to see him thus, upright, unashamed in 
the abandon of his horror. 

“Dead?” said Post. 

Ormsby nodded. 

“How?” 

Ormsby’s bony hand went to his hip and then 
to his temple. 

“Shot himself?” I cried. 

“Right before me.” 

“But why? In heaven’s name, what for?” 

“Fear —or agony. His eyes were gone.” 

“Blind?” 


“Worse.”” The speaker clawed at my sleeve. 


“And that crazy fool Craig back there, catch- 
ing butterflies,” he squeaked, and burst into a 
scream of laughter that racked and tore him 
like a spasm. Nor could we quiet him until, 
in the retreat of my room, we put’a shot of 
morphine, from Post’s convenient little snake- 
kit, into his arm. 
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In the struggle a letter had dropped from his 
pocket. It was doubly addressed to Post or 
myself, and was in Craig’s handwriting. 

“Send at once,” it said, “by any bearer ob- 
tainable at any price, smallest hummingbird 
shot suitable for shooting butterflies. Have seen 
several specimens of Gore’s papilio, flying too 
high for capture. Every prospect of success.” 

That was all. No mention of Raimonde’s 
disappearance, or of Mace’s death. 

“There’s the exclusive scientific mind for 
you,”” murmured Post, putting the letter into 
his pocket. “What a man!” 

Ormsby woke in the morning, weak, but 
clinging powerfully to one idea, the desire to 
get out of the country. So we took him down 
to La Guayra. On the way, he told us, in 
more or less hysterical intervals, his story: 

“It was plain going till we got to the moun- 
tain. Then we pitched camp. Chat picked the 
place on the near slope. The other side of the 
mountain ran down into the Pantano Venenoso. 
It was a broad, boggy swamp, rank with heavy 
grass. Whenever the Indian went near it, he 
put on his baseball mask. He made the rest of 
us do the same. It didn’t matter to Craig so 
much, because he was on the mountain-side 
most of the time, hunting his green papilios. 
They flew too high for him. He didn’f have one 
when I left. The rest of us couldn’t stand the 
masks near the swamp, because of the mosqui- 
tos. So we pretty much kept away. One queer 
thing! noticed, though. Atnight Chat was bold 
as brass, and would go out into the morass after 
frogs, without even taking his mask along. 

“One morning there came up a wind from the 
swamp. It blew all the morning, high and hot. 
It was the kind of wind that gets on your nerves 
and makes you restless. Even the Tchatla felt it. 
About noon he told Juan that we must leave 
camp and go back to his village, a day’s journey, 
and stay there till the wind blew out. Mis- 
fortune and danger were in it, he said, and it 
came from the Unknown Lakes. 

“*How far are the Unknown Lakes beyond 
the swamp?’ Raimonde asked him. 

“* Just beyond the edge of the forest,’ he said, 
—which we reckoned to be some five miles 
away; ‘but no man ever crossed the swamp 
and came back alive.’ ‘ 

““Why not?’ Raimonde wanted to know. 
That was all the good it did him. Chat shut 
up like a clam. 

“ About oneo’clock that afternoon Chat struck 
on the job He'd been sitting all day in camp, 
with his mask on, studying the air and the 
bushes, and shaking all over. He wouldn't 
even explain. He just went. Craig came in at 
six, peevish over another day’s failure. Every- 
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body felt mean and sore. There was as nasty a 
little camp-spat over nothing as you’d want to 
see, and everybody went to bed mad. The hot 
wind was still blowing next day. After break- 
fast Raimonde took his shotgun to get some 
snipe he’d seen in the swamp. That's the last 
we ever saw of him, or of Juan, who got scared 
and went after him at noon. In the afternoon 
Mace picked out a butterfly-net, and allowed he 
was going out to catch five thousand dollars’ 
worth of bug. Said he bet the butterflies came 
from the swamp, anyway, and Chat was keeping 
us away from there so as to hold his job longer. 

“That left me to keep camp. Lonesomeness 
is one thing | never could stand. Sore as | was 
on the rest,— for I’d had my part in the flare-up, 
— I began to want their company pretty bad. 
So I hitched my mask to my belt, and hiked 
around the lower spur of the mountain. I was 
just working through the spiky thicket at the 
edge of the morass, when there came.a yell 
from it that went into me like a bullet. | 
jumped through the brush into the open. 

“A hundred yards out, on an islet of tuft- 
grass, was Mace. His net lay in the water, 
beyond him. He was fighting the air with both 
hands and screaming like a crazy child. I can 
tell you, | made time over those tussocks, shout- 
ing to him that | was coming. He must have 
heard me. I’d like to believe he heard meand 
knew I meant to help. Anyway, he turned his 
face to me — and | stopped dead. It’s a wonder 
1 didn’t drop right down there and drown in 
three feet of water. The man didn’t have any 
eyes. Where they ought to have been there 
were hollows with something whitish and red- 
dish in them. But not eyes. How | made my- 
self go on, | don’t know. But I did. First, 
though, | clapped on my mask. I| hardly know 
why, but I did. All this time he was yelling 
in that awful high, shrill voice. 

“Then he began fumbling at his belt. It 
was his gun he was after. The first shot came 
quick and wild. The muzzle of the gun went 
up slowly. There was a second shot. The yell 
stopped. The water splashed over me, tinged 
with pink, as he went down, full length. | turned 
and ran, as | never will run again, for shore; 
and when a figure rose in my path, | went for 
its throat, as mad as a mad dog. Lucky thing 
that Craig was the stronger. He had me down 
in a minute, and shook me into my senses. 

““‘What was the yell and the shots?’ he said. 

“| tried to tell him. ‘I must go and see,’ he 
said. ‘Will you come?’ 

“*Not if you were to kill me,’ I told him. So 
he went alone. 

“When he came back he was white as your 
‘Come back to camp,’ he said. 
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“At camp he missed Raimonde and Juan, 
and | told him about them. ‘If they are not 
back by nightfall,’ he said, ‘we can count them 
as dead, too.’ 

“*What is it?’ lasked. ‘What killed Mace?’ 

“*The fear that flies,’ he said, ‘whatever 
that may be. To-day, on the mountain-side, 
| sat watching a large capucine monkey in a 
ceiba tree. He was apparently after something 
above his head. | could not see it. Presently 
he grasped at it and carried it to his face. He 
shrieked once, doubled up, and came crashing 
to the ground. When I reached him he was 
dead. His face was horribly disfigured as if 
by some powerful acid. I pried his jaws open, 
but there was nothing to show how he had met 
his death.’ 

“* Mr. Craig,’ I said. ‘Let’s go to-night. Chat 
isn’t afraid at night. So it must be that the 
fear doesn’t fly then. We can get a long start 
away from that hellish swamp.’ 

“*T shall not go,’ he said. 

“*What! You'd stay here, alone, after this?’ 

“* Alone, if you leave me,’ said he steadily. 

“*T’ll kill myself from plain horror if | stay,’ 
1 told him. ‘For the love of anybody you care 
for or that cares for you, come with me. It’s 
death here!’ 

““Perhaps,’ he admitted. ‘Even probably. 
It doesn’t matter. | must get a specimen of 
Gore’s papilio. And I may be on the verge of a 
greater discovery. Science, as well as the church, 
sometimes demands martyrdom of its devotees.’ 

“Beg as | would, I couldn’t move him. He 
made me the offer about the small shot, shook 
hands with me, promised to send word in from 
the village if he survived and finished his work, 
and went back, in his mask, to the swamp. 
There’s — there’s something terrible about a 
man like Craig. He’s dead by now, | suppose; 
and Raimonde and Juan.” 

“Juan is dead,” said Post. “But he came 
back.”” And he told the story, while Ormsby 
shook with a chill in a temperature of 9814° F. 

“Don’t go back after Craig,” was his last 
word, as he waved a farewell from the lighter. 
“Don’t do it. It would only get you, too.” 

But not to go after Craig wasn’t so easy. 
The man and his desperate loneliness and desper- 
ate courage had so taken hold of our minds that 
we could think and speak of nothing else. By 
the following morning we had dectded. 

“T’ll go to see that padre,’’ said Post. “He 
speaks the Tchatla lingo. Maybe he'll come 
along.” 

No; the padre would not come along. More 
than that, he received Post’s announcement 
of our intention with tears and.entreaties. He 
should have stopped the other expedition, he 





wept. The blood of our friends was on his soul. 
He had let them go, in ignorance, to meet a peril 
in which he had only half believed, but of which 
he was now fully and terribly convinced. As 
for us, go we should not. And we did not. For 
our padre hurried off to the government and 
so effectually put a check on our movements 
that we were thenceforth town-bound, and could 
hardly play a game of chess at the club without 
a policia looking over our shoulder, lest we 
escape into the wilds. 

So January wore to February, while we chafed 
and waited and hoped against despair. It 
was while returning from our nineteenth, or 
perhaps twentieth, unavailing visit of request 
to the Casa Amarilla that Post and | stopped 
before a bench in the Plaza Bolivar on which 
was stretched a long figure in the merest rags, 
asleep, the head covered with the remains of 
a coat. One hand hung, flaccid, to the ground. 
It was a horrible hand. 

“Leprosy,” I said, pointing to it. 

“Prison leprosy,” assented Post. ‘| wonder 
they let him into the city.” 

The figure stirred, displacing the coat a little. 
1 caught a glint of metal beneath, and, with 
a great shout, snatched the garment away. 
There was revealed a baseball mask, covering 
a face of which only the eyes were recognizable, 
so fearfully scarred and furrowed was it. The 
eyes were the eyes of Craig. 

“1 have found it,” he said. His voice was 
weak, but quite calm and steady. 

“‘Gore’s papilio?”’ asked Post, unconsciously 
accepting the implication that this was the 
matter of dominant import, taking precedence 
over life and death. 

“‘Gore’s papilio. Six specimens. Twoare male. 
Therefore it is not a dimorphic female form.”’ 

“Congratulations,” | murmured. Post 
started to shake his hand — and shrank back. 

“Also a giant opalescent hesperid that is 
quite new. And a very curious variant of the. 
Basilarchia lorsquini. They are all here,” he 
added, tapping his chest, where the bulk of 
his tin collecting-box protruded. 

It was weird beyond measure; it was almost 
horrifying to hear that emaciated, poison- 
riddled remnant of humanity, fresh from an 
experience awful beyond imagining, discourse 
in his calm, thin voice of his discoveries. 

“And a greater thing,” he added, “a far 
greater — revolutionary, indeed, in a scientific 
sense. You will find a full report in my note- 
book; also the specimen — in case | should — 
in case my strength fails. | am very weak. The 
journey was difficult. And — and’’— there was 
a horror in his eyes deeper than the terror of 
Ormsby’s —‘‘my mask chafed me sorely.” 
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My arm was under his shoulders, and | lifted 
him to a sitting position. At that moment, 
as the evil fates would have it, there floated 
down from an orchid blopm in the tree overhead 
a huge blue morpho, perhaps the most beautiful 
of winged things; azure and velvet black, as 
it might have been clipped from the sky of 
midday and edged with the sky of midnight. 
As the shadow of the hovering wonder fell upon 
his face, Craig looked up, broke from our grasp, 
and with shriek upon shriek staggered headlong 
across the plaza, beating the air with his hands, 
until he fell senseless at the brink of the foun- 
tain. We carried him to our rooms and sent 
for the physician who had attended Juan. 

“He may live,” he said to us, an hour later. 
“The danger is from the shock. The sores are 
healing and will take care of themselves. The 
case is quite like that of the peon at the Cave 
of the Swallows. | should like to know about 
it. Itas very curious.” He looked inquiringly 
first at one of us, then at the other. 

“Very curious,” said Post gravely. 

“Very curious indeed,” I acquiesced. 

The physician, | dare say, continued to de- 
sire to know about it. But he asked no more 
questions. Inquisitiveness is one of the vices 
that does not flourish in the climate of Venezuela. 

Whatever might happen to Craig, there was 
his note-book and the box of specimens in our 
hands. Both were in good condition. With 
characteristic exactitude and brevity, he had 
entered his remarks upon each specimen. The 
papilio and the others were to go to the Bureau 
of Entomology in Washington, for verification 
and subsequent distribution. The reward was 
to be claimed and paid over in equal parts to 
Ormsby and to the heirs of Mace and of Rai- 
monde. Finally there was this entry: 


Babulus mortis (Craig), male (in separate compart- 
ment of collecting-box). A large, slow-flying butter- 
fly of a new species perhaps remotely allied to the 
genus Parnassius. Almost invisible in flight, the 
wings being transparent and similar in consistency 
to the “isinglass spot” in the upper wing of the 
Philippine variant of Atfacus atlas. This insect se- 
cretes a powerful acid poison of very swift action, 
which it projects from its haustellum, by some curious 
modification of the head structure, as the grasshopper 
exudes “molasses,” but with much more force. This 
poison is sometimes fatal to human beings, probably 
through distribution by the lymphatics. The natives 
dread the butterfly, alluding to it superstitiously as el 
miedo que se cierne (the fear that flies). The habitat is 
probably confined to the region of the San Guayapu 
range in South Central Venezuela, in particular to 
the Pantano Venenoso, and the Lagunas Ignoradas 
beyond. The writer was somewhat severely poisoned 
by the one specimen which he was able to capture, 
though protected by a wire mask — through which, 
however, the insect sprayed its venom. Two, and 
possibly three, of the party of discovery met their 
death in this way. It is highly desirable that an 


expedition, including competent medical authority, 
be organized for further study of this peculiar 
species. 


“Now for the poison-birdie,” said Post, 
prying open the tight-sealed separate compart- 
ment. 

Both of us peered eagerly into the hollow. 
There was nothing to be seen except a little 
flimsy ash and some discolored cotton. 

“Lost!” exclaimed Post. 

“If it ever was there,” said 1. ‘‘ But was it? 
His mind was certainly affected. The capture 
of the specimen may have been sheer imagina- 
tion.” 

“Was his face sheer imagination?” said Post 
grimly. 

He turned the box bottom side up, and an 
almost invisible something floated to the floor. 
We pounced on it. It was a small section of 
wing-tip. : 

“Like isinglass,” said Post triumphantly: 
“Here, at least, are the remains of the creature.” 

“What has become of the rest of the body?” 

“| think I see,” said Post, after a silence. 
“In the living insect, the power of the acid was 
held in check by some life process. After death 
the powerful agent took its course and destroyed 
its host.” 

“ How will Craig stand it?” I cried, in dismay. 

“We mustn’t tell him until he’s quite strong,” 
declared Post. ; 

We had to tell him. As soon as he was capable 
of speech, he demanded that his precious 
specimens be brought to him. We tried to put 
him off. It was of no avail. He would have 
the truth. And he got it, and took it like a hero. 
His dreadful, seared face never quivered. 

“Have you sent in my report?” he inquired. 

“No.” 

“Then I shall send it in at once.” 

“What proof have you?” | asked. 

“The wing-tip and my own notes. There 
is enough of the wing remaining to prove a new 
species.” 

“But as to the poison?” 

“My own observation; Ormsby’s testimony; 
the report of the physician on Juan’s case and 
mine.” 

“Craig,” said Post earnestly, “isn’t Gore’s 
papilio enough glory for the present?” And 
he handed over a copy of El Constitucional 
containing an article on the capture of the 
famous butterfly, translated from the American 
press. 

Craig was unmoved. 


“| thank you, but | 


care nothing for publicity,” he said. ‘The im- 
portant consideration is the discovery of a new 
development in the world of lepidopterae — 
the Babulus mortis.” 
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“Babulus mortis,” repeated Post. ‘The 
Death-bearer. It has already borne death to 
your companions. It’s an ill-omened thing. I 
should not want my name connected with it.” 

“It would bring glory to any name.” 

“It will bring, | fear, only the suspicion of 
insanity — or mendacity.” 

The enthusiast flushed a little. 
will not believe, you mean?”’ 

“| fear not.” 

“That matters nothing. My discovery is for 
science. The reputation that | seek is in the 
gift, not of the ignorant public, but of science 
alone. The scientific world £ 

“‘Is the most skeptical of all,” broke in Post 
rather bitterly. “Who should know if I don’t?” 

“Why you?” queried Craig. 

Slowly and with emphasis, the explorer 
quoted the excerpt which | have cited at the 
head of this account. ‘‘‘ Must be relegated to 
the category of folk-lore,’” he repeated, “‘ and 
is hence, by the unanimous judgment of your 
committee, omitted from publication.’ That,” 
he added, “was apropos of the giant foot-prints 
in the Brazilian forest.” 


“The public 


“Doubtless, supporting evidence was want- 
ing,” said Craig. 

“Casts, photographs, tracings; | forwarded 
them all,” answered the other relentlessly. 
“Those being rejected, what chance would your 
evidence upon a matter far more incredible 
haver” 

The entomologist lay back on his pillow, 
with closed eyes, and groaned. 

“All to be faced again!” 

Then slowly he recovered himself, drawing a 
mortal sigh. 

“Very well,” he said; “I shall go back to the 


-Pantano Venenoso as soon as | am recovered.” 


Craig is not yet recovered. But he waits and 
hopes. Doubtless, some day, he will go back. 
Being the man that he is, he will then get the 
Death-bearer, or the Death-bearer will get him. 
Meantime, he abides by Post’s advice and ex- 
perience. And that is why his discovery, set 
down here by the pen of a casual reporter, is, 
in a scientific sense, “omitted from publica- 
tion,” as the Scientific Commission concisely 
states the point, “pending further and more 
satisfactory evidence.” 


“TWO ON A MOUNTAIN,” BY EDITH MIRRIELEES, WILL BE THE ADVENTURE STORY FOR JULY 


THE CUSTOMER’S SHELL 


A Study in Advertising 
BY EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J. ENRIGHT 


There is no American business to-day in which more ability, more 
imagination, more energy and intelligence are expended than in the 


business of advertising. 


What is the vital thing that makes good advertising? What are the laws 


that determine it? 
one case and in another case fatls ? 


Why is it that the same kind of advertising succeeds in 


The following article discusses some of the most interesting secrets of 


the advertising business. 


*M Hopkins, of New York.” 

He was a man of thirty-five, well set 
up, smooth-shaven, and homely — the 
sort of homeliness that bears character 

stamped upon it and is thus transformed into 
attractiveness. Then, too, there was an unde- 


niable air of vigor about Hopkins; there was a 
subtle command and poise that set him apart 
from the common lot. And now he stood for 
the first time in the private office of James 
Thorndyke, of the small bankrupt department- 
store of McClintock, Thorndyke & Stone. 
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“I’m Hopkins, advertising 
manager of the Dodge Wholesale 
Dry-Goods Corporation, up in 
New York,” he repeated. “I came 
down here as soon as | received 
your letter.” 

He stood facing the, three 
partners, who sat on the op- 
posite side of a table — Mc- 
Clintock tall, elderly, and 
spare; Thorndyke young, 
business-like, but worried; 
Stone boyish and unduly 
sober. All three of them 
arose and shook hands with 
their visitor solemnly. 

“Sit down,” invited 
Thorndyke; “we are 
glad you were able to 
run down here to 
Coldwater in a 
hurry. This is 
emergency busi- 
ness and 
we've 
got to 
get fast 
action if 
it’s to 
help us 
at or, 
H ow 
soon can you 
quit your job 
up there with 
the Dodge 
people and join 
our ‘staff per- 
manently as 
advertising man- 
ager?” 

“Whether I 

come or not,”’ said 
Hopkins, “de- 
pends on two things: first, the kind of goods you 
want me to advertise; second, the scope you are 
willing to give me. I should not care to come 
down here and waste my time trying to 
push goods in which | didn’t have confidence. 
They must be just what we represent them to 
be, whether expensive or inexpensive. So far 
as possible, they must be standard goods, with 
the manufacturers’ trade-mark and advertising 
back of them — goods the people have come to 
believe in. That’s a big point, gentlemen — 
and it’s a fallacy to suppose that manufacturers’ 
advertising must ultimately come out of the 
consumer. There is always a selling margin in 
goods that takes care of this item. 


OF THIS 


“HE HAD COME TO AMERICA SIX YEARS BEFORE AS AN 
IMMIGRANT BOY, AND HAD RISEN ABOVE GREAT 
OBSTACLES. WHY NOT MAKE CAPITAL 


“Then, | must have free swing,” Hopkins 

went on — “not with your advertising money, 

but with my advertising ideas. What 
plans have you made with your creditors 
for the reopening?”’ he asked. 

For reply, Thorndyke picked up a 

freshly printed placard that lay on 

the table and handed it to Hopkins: 


“This department-store will be 
operated by the receiver for 
sixty days, pending a financial 
settlement with its creditors. 
Under this arrangement, the 
store will reopen for business 
next Monday morning.” 


‘“‘If we 
can make 
a deal 
with you 
to under- 
take our 
adver- 
tising,” 
Thorn- 
dyke 
said, 
“we'll 
put this card 
in our front 
window at 
once. We've 
been holding 
off until we 
heard from 


\ \ you in regard 
\ t 
oO our propo- 
STE , Pca 
a 
“Your propo- 


sition, as | under- 
stand from your 
letter,” said Hop- 
kins, “is to give me a quarter interest in this 
business if I succeed in putting it on its feet in 
two years. And meanwhile you agree to pay 
me a salary of four thousand dollars. The cred- 
itors have consented to this, and are willing to 
give me first lien to the extent of my wages so 
long as | succeed in keeping this store afloat.” 

“Exactly!” agreed Thorndyke; and the other 
partners assented. 


MAN?” 


“‘Any Advertising is Good if It Gets 
Results’’ 


“You. were recommended to us by the re- 
ceiver,” McClintock explained. “It was he 
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“WHEN THE WOMEN OF COLDWATER PICKED UP 
THE LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, THEY TURNED FIRST 
TO SEE WHAT ANNA LITTLEFIELD HAD 
TO SAY ABOUT CHILDREN” 








who suggested the possibility of recouping 
ourselves through some distinctive advertising 
policy that would get inside the customer’s 
shell. Whether we can do it or not, | don’t 
know. It'll be up to you, Hopkins. We've 
always advertised, but we have gone broke in 
spite of it. Thorndyke thinks there has been 
something wrong with our ads, and there may 
be something wrong with our goods, too. But 
the great trouble, Hopkins, has been the com- 
petition up at Union City and Fairport — the 
department-stores in those towns have beaten 
us out. They've had the capital; we haven’t.” 
“We've got to get out of the commonpiace,” 














declared Thorndyke. . “Our advertising has 
been ordinary, and there’s no use deny- 
ing it.” 

He took up a scrap-book and opened it’ 
at random. “Here,” he went on, “is a fair 
type of our advertisements.”” And he handed 
the book to Hopkins. The clipping was 
something like this: 


McCLINTOCK, THORNDYKE & STONE 
OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN 


Muslin sheets, hemstitched $0.98 
Bedspreads. 1.15 
White blankets.. 3.25 
Comfortables 1.10 


Hopkins took the scrap-book and studied 
it a few minutes in silence. 

“‘Any advertising is good if it gets results,”’ 
he said finally; “the most expert advertising 
is bad if it doesn’t. Commonplace ads seem 
to be good enough for some merchants; at 
least, they get rich despite mediocrity. But 
there are often external conditions that govern 
results to a large degree, and one should 
study the field faithfully before jnaugurating 
a new campaign. Please let me see some of 
the advertising put out by your competitors 
at Union City and Fairport.” 

Another scrap-book was produced, but the 
advertising it revealed was almost identical 
with that of this bankrupt Coldwater house. 








When Commonplace Advertising Succeeds 





“Here you have an example,” said Hop- 
kins, “of good results produced by the most 
ordinary advertising; at least, such must be 
our prima facie conclusion. Your competitors’ 
stores, you say, are making good. If we 
analyze the situation, however, we are likely 
to find that other influences aside from the 
advertising keep the trade going up to Union 
City and Fairport. These competitors of 
yours got the first grip on it. Business 

patronage is something like a_ river —it 

flows in an established channel. A very little 
diking and dredging keeps the current running. 

Mediocre engineers can do the work fairly 

well. But if you set about diverting that 

river into a new channel, you'll find that no 
commonplace engineering will do it. It looks 
to me as if this were just the trouble down here. 

However indifferent in quality your com- 


petitors’ advertising has been at Union City 
and Fairport, it has kept the dikes in repair 
and the current of trade flowing smoothly. 
Naturally enough, your own ordinary advertise- 
ments had little effect on it.” 
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‘“‘An easy thing to talk about,’’ commented 
McClintock dubiously; “but what extraordi- 
nary plan of advertising do you propose for this 
store?” 

“I’ve been thinking of that,”’ said Hopkins. 
“On the trip down from New York | put in my 
time working it out in the rough.. | am sat- 
isfied, gentlemen, that this is the big oppor- 
tunity I’ve been looking for. | believe I can 
put your store on a winning basis within a 
year's time — I'll not take the two years al- 
lowed me. | shall attempt within the next 
twelve months to double your sales — to 
bring the total up to eight hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“How?’” asked McClintock and Thorndyke 
in the same breath. 


The first thing Hopkins did was to go through 
the stock and put his censorship on a lot of 
stuff which he declared never should have been 
there. At the very foundation of all adver- 
tising, he reiterated, lay the goods. _ He marked 

down, to be 
closed out, 
various lines of 
non-advertised 
goods in favor 
of those hav- 
ing the benefit 
and guaranty 


Se OQ 'GHO TT 


of general publicity; and he made sure that the 
non-advertised products he retained possessed 
all the qualities he must claim for them. 
Then, on the day of the reopening under the 
receivership, Hopkins’ first advertisement ap- 
peared. In most ways it was quite similar to 
the former advertising, but in two respects it 
bore unique distinction — and these marked 
the unostentatious beginning of the new cam- 
paign. Hopkins wished to avoid spectacularism; 
he had no money for splurge, even had he 
wished to begin with an explosion. It was his 
purpose to lead the pub- 
lic gently and naturally. 
This first advertise- 
ment took a half-page in 
the morning newspapers 
of Coldwater. One col- 
umn at the left was de- * 
voted to an editorial, 
short, clean cut, and 
standing out boldly. It 
was not an editorial on 
store policy or on goods, 
but was devoted wholly 
to the three partners as 
men. It gave their biog- 
raphies, each in a few 
paragraphs; it spoke of 
their families and their 
homes; it told the story, 


























“COLDWATER’S FOREIGNERS WERE AN INTELLIGENT, ADVERTISEMENT-READING LOT. 
HOPKINS GOT INSIDE THEIR SHELLS” 
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briefly, of their association as partners, of their 
failure, and of their intention to go on with the 
business. It asked no favors or patronage, in- 
dulged in no superlatives. All it did was to 
introduce McClintock, Thorndyke, and Stene 
as individuals to the people of Coldwater. 

“You’ve never been introduced before,” 
said Hopkins. “You've been doing business 
in Coldwater several years,— the three of you 
together,— and half the people in town don’t 
know you, except as a firm. A firm is a cold, 
wooden-like thing, having no personality. | 
mean to make this store something more than 
wood. Before I get through, every person in 
our establishment will have a real individual- 
ity that will double the pulling power of this 
business.” 


Capitalizing the Personality of the 
Selling Force 


The second unusual feature about the initial 
advertisement was the fact that six members 
of the selling force were mentioned by name in 
connection with the goods for which they stood. 
The store was not big enough to have its divi- 
sions highly departmentized, like a metropoli- 





“SHE HAD LIVED IN NEW YORK AND KNEW THE FIFTH AVENUE SHOPS; 


tan store. A few buyers and executive heads 
covered the whole. Half a hundred clerks did 
the selling. Nevertheless, each department had 
its men and women who were heads of stock 
and sub-managers in effect if not in title. 
From among these Hopkins picked his sub- 
jects for the first informal introduction. 

At the head of the household furnishings, and 
of practically the whole basement department, 
was a young foreigner, John Zeroska. Hither- 
to he had been a mere unknown cog, without 
advertising value to his house. Hopkins took him 
and wove a section of the advertisement about 
him. Zeroska had come to America six years 
before as an immigrant boy, and had risen in 
spite of great obstacles to an important place 
in the store. This fact meant something to cus- 
tomers. It meant ability, and ability meant 
the right goods. With a deft touch of biog- 
raphy, Hopkins commingled the personality of 
John Zeroska with these basement goods. 
Zeroska came into actual being; he breathed 
and lived in that 
advertisement. 

Now, Hopkins 
had figured the 
thing out like 




















SHE 


HAD MADE BUYING TRIPS ABROAD AND COULD TALK OF 
FRENCH DESIGNERS” 
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this: The basement goods had a strong in- 
trinsic appeal to the foreign element in Cold- 
water. John Zeroska was a natural connect- 
ing link between this element and the store. 
Why not bring out the link boldly, instead 
of concealing it? Why not make capital of 
this man, instead of leaving him a nonentity? 
And the result proved that Hopkins was 
right. The daily featuring of John Zeroska 
made a hit with Zeroska’s own people. 
Coldwater’s foreigners were an intelligent, 
advertisement-reading lot, for the most part. 
Hopkins and Zeroska got inside their shells. 


How the Millinery “‘ Ads’’ Were Put Across 


Fhe head of the millinery department was 
Miss Alice Goss, who, although an important 
personage in the store, had been hidden away 
from the public gaze quite as effectually as 
John Zeroska. “I’m going to bring her out,” 
said Hopkins. “‘She’s a bright little woman 

we'll tie her up to our hats and plumes, 
and we'll feature her strong.” 

So Miss Goss made her bow in her own 
individuality. She had lived in New York 
and knew the Fifth Avenue shops; she had 
made buying trips abroad and could talk of 
the French designers. Lingerie, headgear, 
ultra-fashionable effects in tailored hats, 
bonnets — all were within her realm. But, 
more than this, Miss Goss lived in a bungalow 
of her own in a pretty Coldwater suburb. 
Here she had a small studio for designing, 
and here she received her personal friends. 
Millinery and personality were intimately 
mixed in the life of Miss Goss; but the store 
had never seen a chance to gain publicity by 
it. Hopkins did see the chance. Thereafter 
the millinery advertisements were built 
around this busy little woman. It was al- 
ways she who did the talking — confidential, 
gossipy chats about hats and accessories, 
about Fifth Avenue, about Paris and the 
Riviera, about forthcoming fashions. And from 
time to time Hopkins put in touches of his 
own concerning Miss Goss, her work and her 
home life. 

There were many common people in Cold- 
water; also there were not a few aristocrats. 
The women in both classes, however, wore hats. 
A large proportion of them had been buying 
their millinery of other dealers, but now they 
found themselves irresistibly drawn to the 
advertisements of McClintock, Thorndyke & 
Stone. It was the personality of Alice Goss 
that drew them there, quite as much as the 
hats themselves. 

In the children’s wear department was a 
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“DOOGAN HAD BEEN A FISHERMAN AND HUNTER IN 


HIS DAY. NATURALLY, HE WAS NOW 
SELLING SPORTING GOODS" 


middle-aged woman named Anna Littlefield. She 
had been a trained nurse in Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, and had worked subsequently in 
Charing Cross Hospital, London. Impaired 
health had made a saleswoman of her; but no- 
body had ever seen any advertising value in her 
career, intensely interesting though it had been. 
Down here in Coldwater she had been a mere 
cipher until Hopkins saw the profit that she 
really held for his store. 


Children’s Wear Sold by a Trained Nurse 


Miss Littlefield was induced to dress in the 
garb of a nurse. As such she was: introduced 
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to the public through the store’s advertise- 
ments. In two hundred words Hopkins told 
something of her history, with a little about the 
great hospital where she had been trained. She 
had nursed in the children’s wards; she knew 
children. The patrons of the store, Hopkins told 
the people, would benefit much from a personal 
acquaintance with her. They were invited to 
consult her about their children’s requirements, 
physical or sartorial. Miss Littlefield would 
help people especially with advice about babies, 
he announced. 

This department had never been satisfactory, 
but within a few months it became one of the 
busiest sections of the store. Meanwhile, Miss 
Littlefield continued to flit through the ad- 
vertisements and give the children’s goods a per- 
sonal touch which people could not ignore. The 
advertisements got inside their shells almost 
without their knowing why. When the women 
of Coldwater picked up the local newspapers, 
many of them turned first to see what Anna 
Littlefield had to say about children. 


Making the Sporting Goods Talk 


Jack Doogan was a clerk at the sporting 
goods counter. He had a most commonplace 
name, one that had never meant anything to 
the business. But Doogan had been a fisher- 
man and hunter in his day. He had whipped 
the trout streams of Canada, Maine, and Wis- 
consin, and had hurted moose in the wilds of the 
Olympics. Naturally enough, he was now sell- 
ing sporting goods. But Thorndyke had buried 
him quite out of sight in the carefully screened 
store organization. Thorndyke’s policy had 
been black, impenetrable mystery when it came 
to his selling force. What right had anybody 
to know who his people were, where they came 
from, or what they aimed at? 

Hopkins decided to make the name Jack 
Doogan stand for profits in the sporting goods 
line. Why not? Doogan knew secrets about fish 
and animals; he knew fishing-tackle and guns; 
he knew a host of exciting stories, big and little. 
All this he proceeded to tell, little by little, 
under Hopkins’ skilful direction. Jack got sev- 
eral raises in salary, but he was worth them all. 
He stamped an undeniable distinction on his 
part of the advertising, and on his department. 


Making Advertisements Out of News 


Meanwhile, Hopkins had numerous other 
angles to his advertisements. He frequently 
ran a column, adjoining the technical part of 
the advertisement, which he called “Store Per- 
sonals.”” It was given up to news of the selling 


organization, the members of which, down to 
the youngest boy, were accorded the dignity of 
a society page. 

Here, for example, is a typical item: 


Charles Robbins is the latest acquisition to our 
store staff. Charles is sixteen years old, and lives 
with his parents at 868 Laurel Avenue. He has just 
graduated from the West River High School, and is 
now anxious to get on in the merchandise field. We 
are going to help him, in the hope that before long he 
will help us. Who knows but what he may be our 
general manager ten years from now? A few decades 
ago a boy from Maine went to Chicago and got a job 
at the ribbon counter in Marshall Field’s store. 
To-day that boy is the general manager of that great 
retail business. There is a fine chance for Charles 
Robbins, for we are following as closely as we can in 
the footsteps of Marshall Field & Company. 


Another item was this: 


Horace Walling, whose name has appeared in these 
columns from time to time, has been promoted to 
be superintendent of our delivery department. In 
his new capacity we want all our patrons to know 
him. There is no department of a store that calls for 
more faithful attention than this, and Mr. Walling 
stands back of the perfection we hope to maintain. 
And, by the way, perhaps you don’t know that Mr. 
Walling once studied at Girard College in Philadel- 
phia. Thisinstitution was founded by the famous old 
merchant, Stephen Girard, who evidently had an 
antipathy for clergymen. In his will he provided that 
“no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any sect 
whatever is permitted to hold or exercise any station 
or duty in Girard College, or to be admitted as a 
visitor.” Yes, Stephen Girard had set ideas of his 
own; and so has Horace Walling. Mr. Walling’s 
ideas are not the same sort, however; they pertain 
to the management of a delivery system. If you have 
any complaint or suggestion, come to him with it 
instantly. 


Still another Store Personal ran as follows: 


Dennis O'Fallon, of our dress goods department, 
is grading a double terrace in front of his residence, 
279 Pine Street. By this we don’t mean that Mr. 
O'Fallon is actually doing the manual labor himself; 
he has hired another Irishman for that purpose. Mr. 
O'Fallon is the Irishman for us, and he is too busy with 
ideas on up-to-date dress goods to bother with wheel- 
barrows. Just now he is especially engaged with our 
storm serges and tweeds. By the way, stripes are 
being replaced pretty generally by small checks. 
Come in and let Mr. O'Fallon tell you about it. And 
if you go out home on a Pine Street car to-night, take 
a look at his terrace. 


These Store Personals proved very popular 
in Coldwater. Practically the whole city got 
in the habit of reading them for the real news 
they contained, as well as for the humor and 
bits of philosophical wisdom. They placed the 
store organization of this concern on a plane 
wholly different from that of. any other estab- 
lishment in Coldwater or its vicinity. 
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By degrees, Hopkins impressed on the mem- 
bers of the firm the benefits of store welfare 
work, and he was not slow to take advantage 
of this in his advertising. “Talks by Our Doc- 
tor’ contained much interesting information 
about sanitary appliances for sale at the store, 
surgical accessories, and the like — all under the 
guise of narratives concerning the efforts of the 
firm to raise the standard of health among its 
own employees. 

“Hopkins,” said Thorndyke one day, “we 
are selling four times as many of these sanitary 
goods as we ever sold up to the time you came 
here. | believe you could take a brick and 
squeeze advertising out of it. You're a genius.” 

“Genius among advertising men is chiefly 
hard work, done intelligently,” Hopkins re- 
turned. “Yet it isn’t really difficult to dig 
advertising material out of the commonplace 
things in one’s business. A vast amount of such 
material, Thorndyke, goes to waste every day in 
most establishments — you see that yourself. 


“MISS LITTLEFIELD WAS INDUCED TO DRESS AS A TRAINED NURSE. 


Merchants and manufacturers throw away, 
with an utter lack of perception, advertising 
opportunities that might make them distinc- 
tive and rich.” 

So, in time, the business became more than 
a mere organization of wooden blocks. It be- 
came a chain of human links, from the proprie- 
tors down, and each link stood out by itself 
and bore a share of the pulling. 

Hopkins demonstrated that mere common- 
place advertising, however strongly intrenched, 
can not long withstand the skilful advertising 
that really gets inside the customer’s shell — 
and really has back of it the goods the customer 
wants. Advertising is the most powerful force 
in business to-day, and the force least under- 
stood by the average business man. Many 
concerns go down to failure every vear because 
their owners do not get inside the shells of cus- 
tomers, as Hopkins did in working out the salva- 
tion of McClintock, Thorndyke & Stone. 

Hopkins is to-day a partner in that house. 
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PATRONS OF THE STORE 


WERE INVITED TO..CONSULT HER ABOUT THEIR CHILDREN'S REQUIREMENTS” 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE BROAD HIGHWAY" 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


Begun in April, 1912—Barnabas Barty, son of the retired champion pugilist of England, coming suddenly 
into a fortune of £700,000, decides to go to London and become a gentleman. On his journey he rescues Lady 
Cleone Meredith from the compromising designs of Sir Mortimer Carnaby, the King’s favourite. Barnabas learns 
that Carnaby is plotting to marry Lady Cleone for ber fortune, and that she bas consented to meet his go-between, a 
profligate courtier named Chichester, in a lonely spot at sundown. Barnabas arrives at the rendezvous first, forces 
Chichester to retire, and, when Lady Cleone comes, offers to escort ber back to ber guardian. In the explanation that 
follows, Barnabas learns that Lady Cleone bad come to the tryst expecting to meet ber half-brother, Ronald Barry- 
maine, a young scapegrace whose gambling exploits have thrown bim into Chichester’s power. Barnabas tells Lady 
Cleone that be loves ber, and promises to seek out ber brother in London and to try to save him. On reaching London 
he finds Barrymaine and offers to pay bis debts if be will end all relations with Chichester; but Chichester foils Barna- 
bas’ purpose. He tries to buy up Barrymaine’s debt from Jasper Gaunt, the London money-lender, but fails. 
He then learns that be is the legal beir of Chichester's fortune, and threatens to dispossess bim unless be looses bis bold 
on Barrymaine. Chichester in turn threatens to expose Barnabas to Lady Cleone as an impostor, but Barnabas 
forestalls him by telling ber bimself that be is the son of an innkeeper. She promises to marry him, and sends bim 
back to London for the great steeplechase, which be rides and wins. He finds Clemency, Viscount Devenden’s sweet- 
heart, hiding from Chichester in London, and promises to help ber and to keep ber secret. Lady Cleone, mis- 
construing their relationship, quarrels with Barnabas and breaks her engagement to him. Barnabas goes at night 
to call on Jasper Gaunt, but finds bim dead, murdered by Ronald Barrymaine. Barrymaine tells Barnabas that 
Chichester knows of bis crime, and that Cleone, as the price of Chichester’s silence, has promised to meet bim 
secretly and to marry bim. Barnabas rides on the Terror to intercept ber. He meets ber before Chichester’s gates. 


How Barnabas, in His Folly, Chose the Harder Course “Home?” she repeated, “Ah, no, no—I 


have no home now! Oh, Barnabas,” she whis- 





U! Is it you — Barnabas?” she whis- 
pered, and thereafter sighed, a long, 
quivering sigh. “| — I’ve been hoping 
you would come!” 

And now, as he looked at her, he saw that her 
cheeks were suffused, all at once, with a warm 
and vivid colour. 

“Hoped?” said Barnabas, wondering. 

“Yes, Barnabas. | —!I hoped you would see 
my —letter to Ronald — that was why I wrote 
it! And I prayed that you might come ——” 

“Why?” 

“Because | —oh, Barnabas, I’m afraid!” 

“You were going to — Chichester?” 

“Yes, Barnabas.” 

“You don’t — love him, do you?” 

“Love him!” she repeated. “Oh, God!” 
And Barnabas saw her shudder violently. 

“Yet you were going to him!” 

“To save my brother. But now — God help 
me —I can’t doit! Oh, it’s too hateful, and — 
and I’m afraid, Barnabas. | ought to have been 
at Ashleydown an hour ago; but oh, I —I 
couldn’t; it was too horrible — I couldn’t! So 
| came the longest way; I made the post-boy 
drive very slowly. | — was waiting — for you, 
Barnabas, praying God that you would come.” 

“I am here, my lady, to take you back home 
again,” said he. 

110 


pered, “‘take me — take me away to my brother. 
Let us go away from England — anywhere. 
Take me with you, Barnabas!” 

Now, as she spoke, her hands came out to 
him with a swift gesture full of passionate en- 
treaty. And the lanterns made a shining glory 
of her hair, and showed him the deep wonder of 
her eyes, the quick surge of her round young 
bosom, the tender quiver of the parted lips as she 
waited his answer. 

“My lady,” said Barnabas, his voice hoarse 
and uncertain, “why do you tempt me? [| am 
only — an amateur gentleman. Why do you 
tempt me so?” As he spoke he wheeled his 
horse and motioned to the flinching post-boy. 
“Turn!” he commanded. 

“No!” cried Cleone. 

“Turn!” said Barnabas, and, as the post- 
boy hesitated, levelled his pistol. 

But now the chaise door was flung open, and 
Cleone sprang down into the road. 

“Let me pass!” she cried. 

“To Chichester?” 

“Yes — God help me — since you force me 
to it! If you won’t help me, | must go to— 
him! Dear heaven! there is no other way.” 

“Get back into the chaise, my lady.” 

“No!” she answered, and, though her face 
was hidden now, he knew that she was weeping. 
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‘‘|’m going on now — to save Ronald, to redeem 
the promise I gave our mother. I must, | 
must! And oh — nothing matters to me — any 
more, so let me go!” 

Barnabas sighed, slipped the pistol into his 
pocket, and dismounted, but, once upon his feet, 
staggered; then, or ever she knew, he had 
caught her in his arms, being minded to bear her 
to the chaise. But in that moment he looked 
down, and so stood there, bound by her spell of 
beauty, forgetful of all else in the world; for — 
Cleone’s eyes were looking up into his. 

“Barnabas,” she whispered, “oh, Barnabas, 
don’t let me go! Save me from — that!” 

“Ah, Cleone,” he murmured, “do you doubt 
me still? Can you think that I should fail you? 
Oh, my dear, my dear, I’ve found a way, and 
mine is a better way than yours. Be comforted, 
then, and — trust me, Cleone.” 

Then she stirred in his embrace, and, sighing, 
hid her face close against him, and, with her 
face thus hidden, spoke: 

“Yes, yes; I do trust you, Barnabas, utterly, 
utterly! Take me away with you — to-night. 
Take me to Ronald, and let us go away together, 
no matter where, so long as—we go— to- 
gether, Barnabas.” 

Now, when she said this, she could feel how 
his arms tightened about her, could hear how 
his breath caught sudden and sharp, and, though 
she kept her face hid from him, well she knew 
what look was in his eyes. 

“It would be so—so very easy!” 
slowly. 

“Yes, it — will be very easy!” she whispered. 

“Too easy!” said he, beginning to frown. 
“You are so helpless and lonely, and I want you 
so bitterly, Cleone! Yes, it would be very easy. 
But you taught me once that a man must ever 
choose the harder way, and this is the harder 
way.” He lifted her into the chaise. “‘ Turn!” 
he cried to the postillion. 

Just then they caught the twinkling lights 
of lanterns, and a moment later heard a hail, 
faint and far, yet a stentorian bellow there was 
no mistaking. Therefore he stooped down and 
looked within the chaise, and thus saw that 
Cleone leaned in the farther corner, with her 
face hidden in her hands. 

“You are safe now, my lady,” said he. 
“The bo’sun is coming, the captain will be here 
very soon.” 

But my lady never stirred. 

“You are safe now,” he repeated. “As for 
Ronald, if Chichester’s silence can save him, 
you need grieve no more, and gi 

“Ah!” she cried, “what do you mean?” 

“That I must go, my lady, and — and — 
oh, my dear love, this harder way is — very 


said he 


hard to tread. If—we should meet ne. mere 
after to-night, remember that I loved you — 
as I always have done and always must. Yes, 
I think I love you as well as any fine gentleman 
of them all, and — Cleone, good-bye!” 

“Barnabas,” she cried, “tell me what you 
mean to do! Oh, Barnabas, where are you 
going?”” And now she reached out her hands 
as though to stay him. 

“Drive on!”’ he cried to the post-boy. 

“ Barnabas, stay! Oh, Barnabas, listen ——’ 

But, as Cieone strove desperately to open the 
door, the chaise lurched forward, the horses 
broke into a gallop, and Barnabas saw the im- 
ploring hands stretched out towards him, heard 
a desolate cry, and — he was alone. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


How Ronald Barrymaine Squared His Account 


A pbISTANT clock was striking the hour as 
Barnabas rode in at the rusted gates of Ashley- 
down and up beneath an avenue of sombre 
trees, beyond which rose the chimneys of a spa- 
cious house, clear and plain against the palpi- 
tating splendour of the stars. But the house, 
like its surroundings, wore a desolate, neglected 


look; moreover, it was dark; not a light was 
to be seen anywhere, from attic to cellar. Yet, 
as Barnabas followed the sweep of the avenue, 
he suddenly espied a soft glow that streamed 
from an uncurtained window giving upon the 
terrace; therefore he drew rein, and, dismount- 
ing, led his horse in among the trees, and, having 
tethered him there, advanced towards the 
gloomy house. 

Now, as he went, he took out one of the pis- 
tols, cocked it, and, with it ready in his hand, 
came to the window and peered into the room. 

It was a long, low chamber with a fireplace 
at one end; and here, his frowning gaze bent 
upon the blazing logs, sat Mr. Chichester. Upon 
the small table at his elbow were a decanter and 
glasses, with a hat and gloves and a long travel- 
ling-cloak. As Barnabas stood there, Mr. Chi- 
chester stirred impatiently, cast a frowning 
glance at the clock in the corner, and, reaching 
out to the bell-rope that hung beside the mantel, 
jerked it viciously, and so fell to scowling at the 
fire again until the door opened, and a bullet- 
headed, square-shouldered fellow entered, a 
formidable ruffian, to whom Mr. Chichester 
appeared to give certain commands, and so 
dismissed him with an impatient gesture of his 
slim white hands. As the door closed, Mr. 
Chichester fell to scowling at the fire again. 

Then Barnabas raised the pistol-butt, opened 
the casement, and stepped into the room. 
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For a long moment neither spoke, while 
eyes met and questioned eyes — those of Bar- 
nabas wide and bright, Mr. Chichester’s nar- 
rowed to shining slits. 

““So,”’ said Chichester at last, breaking the 
ominous silence, “‘so it’s — yes, it is Mr. — 
Barty, | think, unpleasantly damp and devilish 
muddy, and consequently rather more objec- 
tionable than usual.” 

“I have ridden far, and the roads were bad, 
sir,” said Barnabas. 

“Ah! And pray why inflict yourself upon me?”’ 

“For a very good and sufficient reason, sir.”’ 

“Ha—a reason?” said Mr. Chichester, 
lounging against the mantel. “Can it be you 
have discerned at last that the highly dramatic 
meeting between father and son at a certain ban- 
quet, not so long ago, was entirely contrived by 
myself — that it was my hand drove you from 
society and made you the derision of London, 
Mr.— Barty?” 

“Why, yes,” 
that much, sir.” 

“Indeed, | admire your perspicacity, Mr, 
Barty. And now I presume you have broken 
into my house with some brutal idea of pummel- 
ling me with your fists? But, sir, | am no prize- 


sighed Barnabas; “I guessed 


fighter, like you and your estimable father, and 


” 


I warn you that 

“Sir,” said Barnabas softly, “do not trouble 
to ring the bell; my mission here is — not to 
thrash you.” 

“No? ’Gad, sir, but you’re very forbearing 
—on my soul, you are.” And Mr. Chichester 
smiled, but his nostrils were twitching as his 
fingers closed upon the bell-rope. ‘Now, 
understand me. Having Shown up your impos- 
ture, having driven you from London, | do not 
propose to trouble myself further with you. 
True, you have broken into my house, and 
should very properly be shot, like any other 
rascally thief. I have weapons close by, and 
servants within call, but you have ceased to 
interest me—I have other and weightier 
affairs on hand, so you may go, sir. I give you 
one minute to take yourself back to your native 
mud.” As he ended, Mr. Chichester motioned 
airily towards the open window. 

But Barnabas only sighed again and shook 
his head. 

“Sir,” said he, more softly than before, “give 
me leave to tell you that the Lady Cleone will 
not keep her appointment here to-night.” 

“Ah-h!” said Mr. Chichester slowly, staring 
at Barnabas under his drawn brows. “You — 
mean?” 

“That she was safe home three quarters of 
an hour ago.” 

Mr. Chichester’s long white fingers writhed 


suddenly upon the bell-rope, released it, and, 
lifting his hand swiftly, he loosened his high 
cravat, and so stood breathing heavily. 

“So you have — dared,” he began thickly — 
“‘you have dared to interfere again? You have 
dared — to come here — to tell me so r 

“No, sir,” answered Barnabas, shaking his 
head; “I have come here to kill you.” 

Barnabas spoke very gently, but, as Mr. Chi- 
chester beheld his calm eye, the prominence of 
his chin, and his grimly smiling mouth, his eyes 
widened suddenly, his clenched fingers opened, 
and he reached out again towards the bell-rope. 

“Stop!” said Barnabas, and, speaking, lev- 
elled his pistol. “Ah!” sighed Mr. Chichester, 
falling back a step. ‘‘You mean to — murder 
me, do you?” 

“TI said ‘kill’ — though yours is the better 
word, perhaps. Here are two pistols, you will 
observe; one is for you, and one for me. And 
we are about to sit down — here, at the table — 
and do our very utmost to murder each other. 
But, first, | must trouble you to lock the door 
yonder and bring me the key. Lock it, | say!” 

Very slowly, and with his eyes fixed in a wide 
stare upon the threatening muzzle of the weapon 
Barnabas held, Mr. Chichester crossed to the 
door, hesitated, turned the key, and, drawing it 
from the lock, tossed it towards Barnabas. 

Now the key lay within a yard of Barnabas, 
who, stepping forward, made as though to reach 
down for it; but in that instant he glanced up 
at Mr. Chichester under his brows, and in that 
instant also Mr. Chichester took a swift back- 
ward step towards the hearth; wherefore, Bar- 
nabas smiled, and kicked the key into a far 
corner. 

“Come, sir,” said he, drawing another chair 
up to the table, “be seated!”” Saying which, 
Barnabas sat down, and, keeping one pistol 
levelled, laid the other within Mr. Chichester’s 
reach. “They are both loaded, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “but pray assure yourself.” 

But Mr. Chichester stood where he was, his 
eyes roving swiftly from Barnabas to the un- 
latched window, from that to the door, and so 
back again to where Barnabas sat, pale, smiling, 
and with the heavy weapon levelled across the 
narrow table. 

“Sir,” Barnabas repeated, “sit down, | beg.” 

“I'll fight you — here — and now,” said Mr. 
Chichester, speaking in a strange, muffled tone 
— “yes, I'll fight you wherever or whenever 
you wish, but not — not across a table!” 

“1 think you will,” nodded Barnabas grimly. 
“Pray sit down.” 

**No!” 

“Why, then, we'll stand up for it,” sighed Bar- 
nabas, rising. ‘Now, sir, take up your pistol.” 
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“No!” 

“Then,” said Barnabas, his teeth agleam, 
“as God’s above, I'll shoot you where you 
stand — but first I’ll count three!” 

Mr. Chichester sighed, and he stepped for- 
ward and laid his hand upon the chair-back; 
but, in the act of sitting down, he paused. 

“The candles—a little more light — the 
candles,” he muttered, and, turning, crossed to 
the hearth and raised his hand to a branched 
silver candlestick that stood upon the mantel. 
But, in the moment that his left hand closed 
upon this, his right darted upon another object 
that lay there, and, quick as a flash, he spun 
round and fired point-blank. 

While the report yet rang on the air, Barna- 
bas staggered, swayed, and, uttering a gasp, sank 
down weakly into his chair. But, as Mr. Chi- 
chester watched him, his eyes wide, his lips 
parted, and the pistol yet smoking in his hand, 
Barnabas leant forward, and, steadying ‘his 
elbow on the table, slowly, very slowly, raised 
and levelled his weapon. 

All at once, upon the silence broke the grind 
of wheels and the hoof-strokes of madly gallop- 
ing horses. Mr. Chichester uttered a gasping 
cry and pointed towards the window. 

“Cleone!” he whispered. “It’s Cleone! 
She’s coming. In heaven’s name, wait!” 

The galloping hoofs drew rapidly nearer, 
stopped suddenly, and as Barnabas, hesitating, 
glanced towards the window, it was flung wide 
and somebody came leaping through — a wild, 
terrible figure; and, as he turned in the light of 
the candles, Barnabas looked into the distorted 
face of Ronald Barrymaine. 

For a moment he stood, his arms dangling, 
his head bent, his glowing eyes staring at Mr. 
Chichester; then he spoke very softly. 

“It’s all r-right, Dig,” said he. “The luck’s 
with me at I-last. We’re in t-time — I've g-got 
him! Come in, D-Dig, and bring the tools; 
| — I’ve g-got him!” 

Hereupon Mr. Smivvle stepped into the room, 
carrying a familiar oblong box. At sight of 
Barnabas he started, set the box upon the table, 
and caught him by the arm. 

“Stop him, Beverley — stop him!” he whis- 
pered hurriedly. “Ah! what’s this? Barry, look 
— look here!”’ .And he started back from Bar- 
nabas, staring at him with horrified eyes. 
“Look at poor Beverley!”’ 

But Ronald Barrymaine never so much as 
turned his head. 

“G-give us the barkers, will you — quick! 
The luck’s with me at last! He’s dragged me 
down to hell, but — to-night I’m g-going to — 
take him with me.” 

As he spoke, Ronald Barrymaine kept his 


burning gaze upon Mr. Chichester’s pale face, 
while Mr. Smivvle took out the duelling-pistols, 
one by one, and laid them on the table. 

“We'll g-give him first choice, eh, Dig?” 
said Barrymaine. “Ah — he’s chosen, I s-see. 
Now we'll t-take opposite corners of the room 
and f-fire when you give the word, eh, Dig?” 
As he spoke, Barrymaine took up the remain- 
ing pistol and backed away to the corner beside 
the hearth. 

“A good comfortable distance, D-Dig,”’ said 
he; “now tell him to take his g-ground.” 

But, even as he spoke, Mr. Chichester strode 
to the opposite corner of the long room, and, 
turning, stood there with folded arms. 

“Sirs,” said he, “I shall most certainly kill 
him, and | call upon you to witness that it was 
forced upon me.” 

Now, as his voice died away, through the 
open window came a faint sound that might 
have _ wind in the trees or the drumming of 
horse-hoofs soft and faint with distance. 

“Oh, g-give us the word, D-Dig!” said Barry- 
maine. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Smivvle, steadying 
himself against the panelling with shaking hands, 
“the word will be, ‘Ready? One! Two! 
Three! Fire!” Do you understand?” An eager 
“ves” from Barrymaine, a slight nod from 
Chichester; yet Mr. Smivvle still leaned there 
mutely against the wall, as though his tongue 
failed him, or as if hearkening to that small, 
soft sound that might have been wind in the 
trees. 

“S-speak! Will you s-speak, Dig?” 

“Oh, Barry — my dear boy, yes! 
One! Two! Three!” 

A flash, a single deafening report, and Ronald 
Barrymaine lurched sideways, caught at the 
wall, swayed backwards into the corner, and 
leaned there. 

“Coward — you fired too soon!” cried Smiv- 
vie, turning upon Mr. Chichester in sudden 
frenzy. “Villain! You fired too soon!” 

“S-stand away, Dig!” said Barrymaine 
faintly. 

“Oh, Barry — you’re bleeding! 
you!” 

“Of c-course, Dig—he never m-misses — 
neither do |. W-watch, now. Ah! hold me up, 
Dig — so! Now, stand away!” 

But even as Barrymaine steadied himself for 
the shot, loud and clear upon the night came the 
thudding of swift-galloping horse-hoofs. 

And now, for the first time, Barrymaine’s 
gaze left Chichester’s face, and fixed itself upon 
the open casement instead. 

“Ha!” he cried. “Here comes G-Gaunt at 
last, D-Dig, and with his hangman at his elbow! 
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But he’s t-too late, Dig. He’s too l-late. I’m 
going, but | mean to take our friend — our 
d-dear friend Chichester — w-with me. Look!”’ 

As he spoke he raised his arm, there came the 
stunning report of the pistol and a puff of blind- 
ing smoke; but, when it cleared, Mr. Chichester 
still stood rigid in his corner —only, as he 
stood, he lifted his hand suddenly to his mouth, 
glanced at his fingers, stared at them with 
wide, horrified eyes. Then his pistol clattered 
to the floor and he took a swift pace forward, 
triving to speak, but choked instead, and 
sank to his knees. Even then he strove des- 


perately to utter something, but, with it still 
unspoken, sank down upon his hands, and 
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thence slowly upon his face, and lay there very 
still and quiet. 

Then Barrymaine laughed — an awful, gasp- 
ing laugh — and began to edge himself along 
the wall. Being come to that inanimate figure, 
he stood a while, watching it with glowing eyes. 
Presently he spoke in a harsh whisper: 

“He’s dead, D-Dig — quite dead, you see! 
And he was my f-friend — which was bad! 
And I trusted him — which was w-worse. A 
rogue always, Dig, and a I-liar!”’ 

[hen Barrymaine groaned, and spurned that 
quiet form weakly with his foot, and so pitched 
down headlong across it. Now, as they lay 
thus, they together made a great cross upon the 
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floor. But presently shadows moved beyond 
the open window, a_ broad-brimmed, high- 
crowned hat projected itself into the candle- 
light, and a voice spoke: 

“In the King’s name! I arrest Ronald 
Barrymaine for the murder of Jasper Gaunt.” 

Then, very slowly and painfully, Ronald Bar- 
rymaine raised himself upon his hands, lifted 
his heavy head, and spoke in a feeble voice. 

“Oh, M-Master Hangman,” he whispered, 
“y-you're too |-late — j-just toolate!’’ And so, 
like a weary child settling itself to rest, he pil- 
lowed his head upon his arm and fell asleep. 

Then Mr. Shrig stepped forward very softly, 
and, beholding that placid young face with its 
tender, smiling lips and the lashes that drooped 
so dark against the dead pallor of the cheek, he 
took off his broad-brimmed hat and stood there 
with bent head. 

But another figure, had followed him, and now 
sprang toward Barnabas with supporting arms 
outstretched; and in that moment Barnabas 
sighed, and, falling forward, lay there sprawled 
across the table. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


How the Duchess Made Up Her Mind, and Barnabas 
Did the Like 


“Gracious heavens —he’s actually up — 
and dressed! Oh, lud, Barnabas, what does 
this mean?” 

Barnabas started and turned, to find the 
Duchess regarding him from the doorway, and 
though her voice was sharp, her eyes were 
wonderfully gentle, and she had stretched out 
her hands to him. Therefore he crossed the 
room a little unsteadily, and, taking those small 
hands in his, bent his head and kissed them. 

“It means that, thanks to you, Duchess, 1 
am well again ——” 

“And as pale as a goblin—no, | meana 
ghost; trying to catch his death of cold at an 
open window, too — I mean you, not the ghost! 
And as weak as — as a rabbit and — oh, dear 
me, | can’t shut it — thé casement — drat it! 
Thank you, Barnabas. Lud, how thin you 
are!” 

“But strong enough to go on my way.” 

“Way? What way? Which way?” 

“Home, Duchess.” 

“Home — home, indeed? You are home — 
this is your home. Ashleydown is yours now.” 

“Yes,” nodded Barnabas, “| suppose it is; 
but I shall never live here —I! leave to-day. 
But before | go | would thank you, if I could; 
but how may | thank you for your motherly 
care of me all these weeks? John Peterby 


tells me that but for you I should not be alive. 
Dear Duchess, no words can ——” 

“Pho?” exclaimed the Duchess, knitting 
her brows at him. “What do you mean by 
‘home,’ pray?” 

“IT am going back to my father and Natty 
Bell.” 

“And to — that inn?” 

“Yes, Duchess. You see, there is not — 
there never was, there never shall be — quite 
such another inn as the old Hound.” 

“And you — actually mean to — live there?” 

“Yes, for a time; but ——” 

“Ha —a publican!” exclaimed the Duchess. 

“There is a farm near by; I shall prob- 
ably . 

“Ha —a farmer!” snorted the Duchess. 

“—. raise horses, Madam, and, with Natty 
Bell’s assistance, | hope 

“Horses!”’ cried the Duchess, and sniffed. 
“Horses, indeed! Absurd! — Preposterous! 
Quite ridiculous — hush, sir! I have some 
questions to ask you.” 

“Well, Duchess?” 

“Firstly, sir, what of your dreams? What of 
London? What of Society?” 

“They were — only dreams,” answered Bar- 
nabas. 

“Secondly, sir, what of your fine ambitions?” 

“It will be my ambition henceforth to breed 
good horses, Madam.” 

“Thirdly, sir, what of your money?” 

“T shall hope to spend it to much better pur- 
pose in the country than in the World of Fash- 
ion, Duchess.” 

“Oh, lud, Barnabas, what a selfish creature 
you are!” 

“Selfish, Madam?” 

“A perfect — wretch!” 

“But, Madam, why? What do you mean?” 

“| mean that you should try to forget yourself 
occasionally and think of others — me, for 
instance. Look at me —a solitary old woman 
— in a wig!” 

“You, Duchess?” 

“Me, Barnabas. And this brings me to 
fourthly — what of me, sir? what of me?” 

“But, Madam, | ——” 

“Hush, sir, and listen to me. There are days 
when my wig rebukes me, sir, and my rouge-pot 
stares me out of countenance. Yes, indeed; 
1 sometimes begin to feel almost — middle- 
aged; and at such times I grow a little lonely. 
At such times I feel the need of a son; so | have 
determined to adopt you, Barnabas — to-day! 
Now! This minute! Not a word, sir. My 
mind is made up!” 

“But,” stammered Barnabas, “but, Madam, 
| — I beg you to consider. My father ——” 
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“Is a publican and probably a sinner, Bar- 
nabas. | may be a sinner too, perhaps — y-e-s, 
| fear | am — occasionally. But then, | am also 
a duchess, and it is far wiser in a man to be the 
adopted son of a sinful duchess than the selfish 
son of a sinful publican — yes, indeed.” 

“But | — Madam, what can | say? 
Duchess, | — the honour you would do me — 
floundered poor Barnabas —“ believe me, if -— 


Dear 


“Not another word!” the Duchess interposed. 
‘It is quite settled. As my adopted son Society 
shall receive you on bended knees, with open 
arms — I'll see to that! So no more talk of 
horses or farms or inns, Barnabas; my mind, as 
| say, is quite made up, and . 

“But, Madam,” said Barnabas gently, “so 
is mine.” 

“Ha — indeed, sir! Well?” 

“Well, Madam, to-day I go to my father.” 

“Ah!” sighed the Duchess. 

“Though, indeed, | thank you humbly for — 
your condescension.” 

“Hum!” said the Duchess. 

“And most truly love and reverence you for 
your womanliness.”’ 

“Oh!” said the Duchess. 

“Nevertheless,’’ pursued Barnabas, a little 
ponderously, ““my father is my father, and | 
count it more honourable to be his son than tolive 
an amateur gentleman and the friend of princes.” 

“Quite so,” nodded the Duchess. “Highly 
filial and very pious — oh, indeed, most right- 
eous and laudable; but —there remains a 
fifthly, Barnabas.” 

“And pray, Madam, what may that be?”’ 

“What of Cleone?”’ 

Now, when the Duchess said this, Barnabas 
turned away to the window, and, leaning his 
head in his hands, was silent a while. 

“Cleone!”’ sighed he at last. “Ah, yes — 
Cleone!”’ 

“You love her, | suppose?” 

“So much—so very much that she shall 
never marry an innkeeper’s son, or a discred- 
ited A 

“Bah!” exclaimed the Duchess. 

“Madam?” 

“Don’t be so hatefully proud, Barnabas.”’ 

“Proud, Madam. I[?” 

“Cruelly, wickedly, hatefully* proud! And 
you will let that abominable pride of yours 
wreck and ruin two lives. Bah!” cried the 
Duchess very fiercely, as she rose and turned to 
the door. “I’ve no patience with you!” 

“Ah, Duchess,” said Barnabas, staying her 
with pleading hands. “Can’t you see — don’t 
you understand? Were she, this proud lady, 
my wife, | must needs be haunted, day and 


night, by the fear that some day, soon or late, 
she would find me to be — not of her world — 
not the man she would have me, but only — the 
publican’s son, after all. Now — don’t you see 
why I dare not?” 

“Oh, Pride! Pride!’’ exclaimed the Duch- 
ess. “Do you expect her to come to you, 
then? Would you have her go down on her 
knees to you and — beg you to marry her?” 

Barnabas turned to the window again, and 
stood there a while, staring blindly out beyond 
the swaying green of trees; when at last he 
spoke, his voice was hoarse and there was a bit- 
ter smile upon his lips. 

“Yes, Duchess,” said he slowly; “before such 
great happiness could be mine, she must come 
to me, she must go down upon her knees,— 
proud lady that she is,—and beg this inn- 
keeper’s son to marry her. So, you see, Duch- 
ess, | — shall never marry!” 

Now, when at last Batnabas looked round, 
the Duchess had her back to him; nor did she 
turn even when she spoke: 

“Then — good-bye, Barnabas!” 

And thus, without even glancing at him, the 
Duchess went out of the room. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


Which Tells How Barnabas Came Home Again 


EVENING was falling as Barnabas came to the 
top of the hill and, drawing rein, paused there 


to look down at a certain inn. It was a some- 
what small and solitary ina, an ancient inn 
with many lattices, and with pointed gables 
whose plaster and cross-beams were just now 
mellowed by the rosy glow of sunset. Surely, 
surely, nowhere in all broad England could 
there be found just such another inn as this, or 
one more full of that reposeful dignity which 
only age can bestow. And in all its length of 
days never had the Coursing Hound looked more 
restful, more comfortable and homelike, than 
upon this early autumn evening. And, remem- 
bering those two grey-headed men who waited 
within its hospitable walls, eager to give him 
welcome, who might, perchance, even now be 
talking of him one to another, what wonder if, 
as Barnabas gazed down at it, from worn 
steps to crooked chimney, from the faded sign 
before the door of it to the fragrant rick-yard 
that lay behind it, what wonder, | say, if it 
grew blurred all at once, and misty, or that 
Barnabas should sigh so deeply, and sit with 
drooping head, while the old inn blinked its 
casements innocently in the level rays of the 
setting sun, like the simple, guileless old inn 
that it was? 
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But, lo! all at once, forth from its weather- 
beaten porch issued two figures. Clean-limbed, 
athletic figures these — men who strode strong 
and free, with shoulders squared and upright 
of back, though the head of each was grizzled 
with years. Up the hill they came at a run, 
and, reaching the summit, pulled up on either 
side of Barnabas. 

“Father!” he cried. “Natty Bell! 
good to be home again!” 

“Man Jack, it’s all right!” said Natty Bell, 
nodding to John, but shaking away at the hand 
Barnabas had reached down to him. “Our 
lad’s come back to us— yes, Barnabas has 
come home, John, and — it is our Barnabas. 
London and Fashion aren’t sp’iled him, John, 
thank God!” 

“No,” answered John ponderously; “no, 
Natty Bell. London aren’t sp’iled him, and — 
why, Barnabas, I’m glad to see ye, lad — yes, 
I’m — glad, and—and—why, there y’are, 
Barnabas.” 

“Looks a bit palish, though, John!” said 
Natty Bell, shaking his head; “but that’s only 
nat’ral, arter all. Yes—da bit palish, p’r’aps, 
but, man Jack, what o’ that?” 

“And a bit thinnish, Natty Bell,” replied 
John, “but a few days and we'll have him as 
right as — as ever, yes, quite right; and there 
y’are, Natty Bell!” 

Thus, presently Barnabas rode on between 
them down the hill, looking from one to the 
other, but saying very little, because his heart 
was full. 

“And this be the ‘oss you wrote us about — 
hey, Barnabas, lad?” enquired Natty Bell, 
stepping back and viewing the Terror over with 
an eye that took in all his points. “Ha —a fine 
action, lad. A leetle bit roundish in the barrel 
and fullish in the shoulder; still, a animal, 
John, as I’m burning to cock a leg over.” 

“Why, then, Natty Bell, so you shall!” said 
Barnabas, and forthwith down he swung him- 
self, and, being a little careless, racked his in- 
jured shoulder, and flinched a little, which the 
slow-spoken, quick-eyed John was swift to 
notice, and almost diffidently drew his son’s arm 
through his own. K. “>tty Bell, joyful of 
eye, was already ir whereat the Ter- 
ror, resenting the amediately began 
to dance and to sidle, with much rearing up 
in front and lashing out behind, until, finding 
this all quite unavailing, he set off at a stretch- 
ing gallop, with Natty Bell sitting him like a 
centaur. 

“And now, Barnabas,” said John slowly, 
“ow might your shoulder be now?” 

“Nearly well, father.” 

“Good,” nodded John, “very good! | thought 


Oh, it’s 


as you was going to—die, Barnabas, lad. 
They all did — even the Duchess and Lady — 
the — the doctors, Barnabas.” 

“Were you going to say — Lady Cleone, 
father?” 

“Why,” answered John, more ponderously 
than ever, “| won’t go for to deny it, Barnabas, 
never ‘aving been a liar — on principle, as you 
know — and — and there y’are, my lad.” 

“Have you ever — seen her, then?” 

“Seen her?” repeated John, beginning to rasp 
at his great, square chin. “Seen her, Barnabas? 
“Why, as to that — I say, as to — ah, here we 
be, Barnabas.” And John Barty exhaled a deep 
breath, very like a sigh of relief. ‘‘ You can see 
from here as the poor old Hound’Il soon be only 
tail— not a leg to stand on. I'll have him 
painted back again next week — and the Hare.” 

So, side by side, they mounted the worn steps 
of the inn, and side by side they presently en- 
tered that long, panelled room where, once on 
a time, they had fronted each other with clenched 
fists. Before the hearth stood John Barty’s 


favourite arm-chair, and into this, after some 
little demur, Barnabas sank, and stretched out 
his booted legs to the fire. 

“Why, father,” said he, lolling back luxuri- 
ously, “I thought you never liked cushions?”’ 
She put ’em there 


“No more | do, Barnabas. 
for you.” 

“*She,’ father?” 

“One o’ the maids, lad, one o’ the maids; 
and — and there y’are.” 

“And now, father, you were telling me of — 
of the Lady Cleone.”’ 

“No, I weren’t, Barnabas,’’ answered his 
father hastily, and turning to select a pipe from 
the sheaf on the mantel-shelf; “not me, lad, 
not me!” 

“Why, yes; you spoke of her — in the road.” 

“In the road? Oh, ah —I might ha’ spoke 
of her — in the road, lad.” 

“Well — do you — know her, father?” 

“ Know her?” repeated John, as though ask- 
ing himself the question, and staring very hard 
at the pipe in his hand. “Do | know her? 
Why, yes —oh, yes, I know her, Barnabas. 
Ye see, when you was so — so near death ——”’ 

But at this moment the door opened, and 
two neat, mob-capped maids entered and began 
to spread a cloth upon the table; and scarcely 
had they departed when in came Natty Bell, 
his bright eyes brighter than ever. 

“Oh, Natty Bell!” exclaimed John, beckoning 
him near. “Come to this lad of ours — do. 
He’s axing me questions, one atop of t’other, 
till | don’t know what! ‘Do I know Lady 
Cleone?’ says he. Next it'll be ‘how’ and ‘what’ 
and ‘where’; tell him all about it, Natty Bell.” 
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“Why, then, Barnabas,” Natty Bell began, 
drawing up another chair to the fire and begin- 
ning to fill his pipe, “‘when you was so ill, d’ye 
see, John and me used to drive over frequent 
to see how you was, d’ye see. But, you being 
so ill, we weren’t allowed to go up and see you, 
so she used to come down to us and — talk of 
you. Ah! and very sweet and gentle she was — 
eh, man Jack? But one day, arter we'd called 
a good many times, she did take us up to see 
you; didn’t she, John?” 

“Ah, that she did, Natty Bell, God bless her!” 

“And you was a-lying there with shut eyes — 
very pale and still, Barnabas. But all at once 
you opened your eyes, and, being out o’ your 
mind, and not seeing us,— delirious, d’ye see, 
Barnabas,— you began to speak. ‘No,’ says 
you, very fierce. “No! I love you so much that 
| can never ask you to be the wife of Barnabas 
Barty. Mine must be the harder way, always. 
The harder way — the harder way!’ says you, 
over and over again. And so we left you, but 
your voice follered us down the stairs — ah, 
and out o’ the house. 
you — ‘the harder way!’— over and over.” 

“Ah!—that you did, lad!” nodded John 
solemnly. 

“So now, Barnabas, we'd like the liberty to 
ax you, John and me, what you meant by it?” 

“It means, father and Natty Bell, that | have 
been all the way to London to learn what you, 
being so much wiser than I, tried to teach me — 
that a sow’s ear is not a silk purse, nor ever 
can be, and, since I never can be a gentleman, 
| have come home so that you may teach me to 
be a man. And, believe me,”’ he continued 
more lightly, “oh, believe me, I have no regrets, 
none — none at all.” 

“Natty Bell,” said John ponderously, “what 
do you say to that?” 

“Why, | say, John, as I believe as our lad 
aren't speaking the truth, for once.” 

“Indeed, | shall be very happy,” said Barna- 
bas hastily. “For one thing, I’m going to carry 
out the improvements you suggested years ago 
for the dear old Hound, father. And you and I, 
Natty, might buy the farm next door,— it’s for 
sale, | know,—and go in for raising horses. You 
often talked of it in the old days. Come, What 
do you say?” he enquired, seeing that neither 
of his hearers spoke or moved, and wondering 
a little that his proposals should fall so flat. 
“What do you think, Natty Bell?” 

“Well,” answered Natty Bell, “I think, Bar- 
nabas, since you ax me so pointed-like, that 
you'd do much better in taking a wife and rais- 
ing children.”’ 

“Ah — why not, lad?” nodded his father. 
“It be high time as you was thinking o’ settling 


“The harder way!’ says, 


down; so— why not get married and ha’ done 
with it?” 

“Because,” answered Barnabas, frowning at 
the fire, “I can love only one woman in this 
world, and she is altogether beyond my reach 
and — never can be mine — never!” 

“Ha!” said Natty Bell, getting up and staring 
down into the fire. “Hum! Remember this, 
Barnabas: when a woman sets her mind on 
anything, I’ve noticed as she generally manages 
to — get it, one way or t’other. So | wouldn't 
be too sure, if | was you.” Saying which, he 
nodded to John above his son’s drooping head, 
winked, and went silently out of the room. 

Left alone with his son, John Barty sat a 
while, staying up at the bell-mouthed blunder- 
buss above the mantel as if he expected it to 
go off at any moment. At last, however, he 
rose also, laid down his pipe upon the mantel- 
shelf, glanced down at Barnabas, glanced up at 
the blunderbuss again, and finally spoke: 

“And remember this, Barnabas: your — 
your — mother — God bless her sweet soul! — 
was a great lady, but | married her, and | don’t 
think as she ever — regretted it, lad. Ye see, 
Barnabas, when a good woman really loves a 
man, that man is the only man in the world for 
her and — nothing else matters to her.” 

Having said this, John Barty laid his great 
hand lightly upon his son’s bent head, and, 
treading very softly for a man of his inches, fol- 
lowed Natty Bell out of the room. 

But now, as Barnabas sat there staring into 
the fire and lost in thought, he became, all at 
once, a prey to doubt and fear once again — 
doubt of himself and fear of the future. 

And presently, being full of despondent 
thoughts, Barnabas looked up and found him- 
self alone amid the gathering shadows. And 
straightway he felt aggrieved, and wondered 
why his father and Natty Bell must needs go 
off and leave him in this dark hour, just when 
he most needed them. 

Therefore he would have risen to seek them 
out, but, in the act of doing so, caught one of his 
spurs in the rug, and strove vainly to release 
himself; for, try how he would, he might not 
reach down so far because of the pain of his 
wounded shoulder. 

And now, all at once, perhaps because he 
found himself so helpless, or because of his lone- 
liness and bodily weakness, the sudden tears 
started to his eyes, hot and scalding, and, cover- 
ing his face, he groaned. 

But lo! in that moment of his need there came 
one, borne on flying feet, to kneel beside him in 
the fire-glow and with swift, dexterous fingers to 
do for him that which he could not do for himself. 
But, when it was done and he was free, she still 
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knelt there with head bent and her face hidden 
beneath the frill of her mob-cap. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I fear I am very 
awkward, but my shoulder is a little stiff.” 

But this strange serving-maid never moved or 
spoke. And now, looking down at her shapely 
drooping figure, Barnabas began to tremble all 
at once, and his fingers clenched themselves 
upon the chair-arms. 

“Speak!” he whispered hoarsely. 

Then the great mob-cap was shaken off; yet 
the face of this maid was still hid from him by 
reason of her hair, that, escaping its fastenings, 
fell down over bowed neck and white shoulders, 
rippling to the floor —a golden glory. And 
now, beholding the shining splendour of this 
hair, his breath caught, and as one entranced he 
gazed down at her, fearing to move. 

“Cleone!”’ he breathed at last. 

So Cleone raised her head and looked at him, 
sighing a little, blushing a little, trembling a 
little, with eyes shy yet unashamed. 

“Oh, Barnabas,” she murmured, “I am here 

—on my knees. You wanted me—on my 
knees, didn’t you, Barnabas? So I am here to 
ask you —”’ but now her dark lashes fluttered 
and fell, hiding her eyes from him, “— to beg 
you — to marry me, if you really — want me, 
dear Barnabas.” 

“Want you!” he repeated. “Want you — 
oh, my Cleone!”” And with a broken, inarticu- 
late cry, he leaned down and would have caught 
her fiercely against his heart; but she, mindful 
of his wound, stayed him with gentle hand. 

“Oh, my dear — your shoulder,” she whis- 
pered; and so, clasping tender arms about him, 
she drew his weary head to her bosom, and, 
holding him thus, covered him with the silken 
curtain of her hair, and in this sweet shade 
stooped and kissed him — his brow, his tearful 
eyes, and last of all his mouth. “Oh, Barna- 
bas,” she murmured, “was there ever, | wonder, 
a man so foolish and so very dear as you, or a 


woman so proud and happy as |?” 

“Proud?” he answered. “But you are a 
great lady, and | am only ——” 

“My dear, dear — Man,” sighed Cleone, 
clasping him a little more closely. “‘So — when 
will you marry me? For, oh, my Barnabas, 
if you must always choose to go the harder 
way, you must let me tread it with you to the 
very end, my dear, brave, honourable Man.” 

And thus did Barnabas know, at last, that 
deep and utter content which can come only to 


THE 


those who, forgetful of soul-clogging self and its 
petty vanities and shams, may rise above the 
cynical commonplace and walk with gods. , 

Now, in a while, as they sat together in the 
soft glow of the fire, talking very little, since 
happiness is beyond speech, the door opened and 
closed, and the Duchess stood in the shadows. 

“No, no; sit still, dear children,’”’ she cried, 
with a hand outstretched to each. “I only 
peeped in to tell you that dinner was almost 
ready; that is—no, | didn’t. I came here to 
look for happiness, and, thank God, I’ve found 
it! You will be married from my house in 
Berkeley Square, of course. He is a great fool, 
Cleone,* this Barnabas of ours. Ah! not my 
hand, dear Barnabas — | still have lips, though 
| do wear a wig — there, sir." Now, you, Cleone 
— dear heaven, how ridiculously bright your 
eyes are, child! But it’s just as well; you must 
look your very best to-night. Besides, the 
Marquis is coming to dinner; so is the Captain 
—so awkward with his one arm, dear soul. 
Dear heaven, how ridiculously happy | am, and 
| know my wig is all crooked. But — oh, my 
dears! you have found the most wonderful thing 
in all this wonderful universe. Riches, rank, 
fame — they are all good things, but the best, 
the greatest, the most blessed of all is — Love. 
May God bless you always, my dears!” 

So, looking from one to the other, the Duchess 
turned away and left them together. 

And in a while looking down at Cleone where 
she knelt in his embrace, beholding all the charm 
and witchery of her, the high, proud carriage of 
her head, the grace and beauty of her shapely 
body, soft and warm with life and youth and 
love, Barnabas sighed for very happiness; 
whereupon she, glancing up and meeting his 
look, must needs droop her lashes at him, and 
blush, and tremble, all in a moment. 

“But— vou are mine,” said Barnabas, 
answering the blush. “Mine, at last, for ever 
and always.” 

“For ever and always, dear Barnabas. Life 
has given me my heart's desire, and for you, 
my brave, strong, honourable man, the future 
lies all before you.” 

“Yes,”’ said Barnabas, looking deep into her 
eves, “for me there is the future and — you.”’ 


And thus did happiness come to Barnabas 
when least expected, as it may come to each 
of us when we shall have proved ourselves, in 
some way, fit and worthy 
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“Why, then, Barnabas,” Natty Bell began, 
drawing up another chair to the fire and begin- 
ning to fill his pipe, ““when you was so ill, d’ye 
see, John and me used to drive over frequent 
to see how you was, d’ye see. But, you being 
so ill, we weren’t allowed to go up and see you, 
so she used to,come down to us and — talk of 
you. Ah! and very sweet and gentle she was — 
eh, man Jack? But one day, arter we'd called 
a good many times, she did take us up to see 
you; didn’t she, John?” 

“Ah, that she did, Natty Bell, God bless her!” 

“And you was a-lying there with shut eyes — 
very pale and still, Barnabas. But all at once 
you opened your eyes, and, being out o’ your 
mind, and not seeing us,— delirious, d’ye see, 
Barnabas,— you began to speak. ‘No,’ says 
you, very fiercé. ‘No! I love you so much that 
| can never ask you to be the wife of Barnabas 
Barty. Mine must be the harder way, always. 
The harder way — the harder way!’ says you, 
over and over again. And so we left you, but 
your voice follered us down the stairs — ah, 
and out o’ the house. ‘The harder way!’ says 
you — ‘the harder way!’— over and over.” 

“Ah!— that you did, lad!’’ nodded John 
solemnly. 

“So now, Barnabas, we'd like the liberty to 
ax you, John and me, what you meant by it?” 

“It means, father and Natty Bell, that I have 
been all the way to London to learn what you, 
being so much wiser than I, tried to teach me — 
that a sow’s ear is not a silk purse, nor ever 
can be, and, since | never can be a gentleman, 
| have come home so that you may teach me to 
be a man. And, believe me,” he continued 
more lightly, “‘oh, believe me, I have no regrets, 
none — none at all.” 

“Natty Bell,” said John ponderously, “‘what 
do you say to that?” 

“Why, I say, John, as I believe as our lad 
aren't speaking the truth, for once.” 

“Indeed, | shall be very happy,” said Barna- 
bas hastily. ‘“‘For one thing, I’m going to carry 
out the improvements you suggested years ago 
for the dear old Hound, father. And you and I, 
Natty, might buy the farm next door,— it’s for 
sale, | know,—and go in for raising horses. You 
often talked of it in the old days. Come, what 
do you say?” he enquired, seeing that neither 
of his hearers spoke or moved, and wondering 
a little that his proposals should fall so flat. 
“What do you think, Natty Bell?” 

“Well,” answered Natty Bell, “I think, Bar- 
nabas, since you ax me so pointed-like, that 
you'd do much better in taking a wife and rais- 
ing children.” 

“Ah—why not, lad?” nodded his father. 
“It be high time as you was thinking o’ settling 








down; so — why not get married and ha’ done 
with it?” 

“Because,” answered Barnabas, frowning at 
the fire, “I can love only one woman in this 
world, and she is altogether beyond my reach 
and — never can be mine — never!” 

“Ha!” said Natty Bell, getting up and staring 
down into the fire. “Hum! Remember this, 
Barnabas: when a woman sets her mind on 
anything, I’ve noticed as she generally manages 
to — get it, one way or t’other. So | wouldn’t 
be too sure, if | was you.” Saying which, he 
nodded to John above his son’s drooping head, 
winked, and went silently out of the room. 

Left alone with his son, John Barty sat a 
while, staring up at the bell-mouthed blunder- 
buss above the mantel as if he expected it to 
go off at any moment. At last, however, he 
rose also, laid down his pipe upon the mantel- 
shelf, glanced down at Barnabas, glanced up at 
the blunderbuss again, and finally spoke: 

“And remember this, Barnabas: your — 
your — mother — God bless her sweet soul! — 
was a great lady, but | married her, and | don’t 
think as she ever — regretted it, lad. Ye see, 
Barnabas, when a good woman really loves a 
man, that man is the only man in the world for 
her and — nothing else matters to her.” 

Having said this, John Barty laid his great 
hand lightly upon his son’s bent head, and, 
treading very softly for a man of his inches, fol- 
lowed Natty Bell out of the room. 

But now, as Barnabas sat there staring into 
the fire and lost in thought, he became, all at 
once, a prey to doubt and fear once again — 
doubt of himself and fear of the future. 

And presently, being full of despondent 
thoughts, Barnabas looked up and found him- 
self alone amid the gathering shadows. And 
straightway he felt aggrieved, and wondered 
why his father and Natty Bell must needs go 
off and leave him in this dark hour, just when 
he most needed them. 

Therefore he would have risen to seek them 
out, but, in the act of doing so, caught one of his 
spurs in the rug, and strove vainly to release 
himself; for, try how he would, he might not 
reach down so far because of the pain of his 
wounded shoulder. 

And now, all at once, perhaps because he 
found himself so helpless, or because of his lone- 
liness and bodily weakness, the sudden tears 
started to his eyes, hot and scalding, and, cover- 
ing his face, he groaned. 

But lo! in that moment of his need there came 
one, borne on flying feet, to kneel beside him in 
the fire-glow and with swift, dexterous fingers to 
do for him that which he could not do for himself. 
But, when it was done and he was free, she still 
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knelt there with head bent and her face hidden 
beneath the frill of her mob-cap. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I fear | am very 
awkward, but my shoulder is a little stiff.” 

But this strange serving-maid never moved or 
spoke. And now, looking down at her shapely 
drooping figure, Barnabas began to tremble all 
at once, and his fingers clenched themselves 
upon the chair-arms. 

“Speak!” he whispered hoarsely. 

Then the great mob-cap was shaken off; yet 
the face of this maid was still hid from him by 
reason of her hair, that, escaping its fastenings, 
fell down over bowed neck and white shoulders, 
rippling to the floor—a golden glory. And 
now, beholding the shining splendour of this 
hair, his breath catight, and as one entranced he 
gazed down at her, fearing to move. 

“Cleone!”’ he breathed at last. 

So Cleone raised her head and looked at him, 
sighing a little, blushing a little, trembling a 
little, with eyes shy yet unashamed. 

“Oh, Barnabas,” she murmured, “I am here 
—on my knees. You wanted me—on my 
knees, didn’t you, Barnabas? So | am here to 
ask you —”’ but now her dark lashes fluttered 
and fell, hiding her eyes from him, ‘‘— to beg 
you — to marry me, if you really — want me, 
dear Barnabas.” 

“Want you!” he repeated. “Want you 
oh, my Cleone!” And with a broken, inarticu- 
late cry, he leaned down and would have caught 
her fiercely against his heart; but she, mindful 
of his wound, stayed him with gentle hand. 

“Oh, my dear — your shoulder,”’ she whis- 
pered; and so, clasping tender arms about him, 
she drew his weary head to her bosom, and, 
holding him thus, covered him with the silken 
curtain of her hair, and in this sweet shade 
stooped and kissed him — his brow, his tearful 
eves, and last of all his mouth. “Oh, Barna- 
bas,” she murmured, “was there ever, | wonder, 
a man so foolish and so very dear as you, or a 
woman so proud and happy as |?” 

“Proud?” he answered. “But you are a 
great lady, and | am only ——” 

“My dear, dear — Man,” sighed Cleone, 
clasping him a little more closely. “‘So — when 
will you marry me? For, oh, my Barnabas, 
if you must always.choose .to go the harder 
way, you must let me tread it with you to the 
very end, my dear, brave, honourable Man.”’ 

And thus did Barnabas know, at last, that 
deep and utter content which can come only to 

THE 


those who, forgetful of soul-clogging self and its 
petty vanities and shams, may rise above the 
cynical commonplace and walk with gods. 

Now, in a while, as they sat together in the 
soft glow of the fire, talking very little, since 
happiness is beyond speech, the door opened and 
closed, and the Duchess stood in the shadows. 

“No, no; sit still, dear children,” she cried, 
with a hand outstretched to each. “I only 
peeped in to tell you that dinner was almost 
ready; that is—vno, I didn’t. I came here to 
look for happiness, and, thank God, I’ve found 
it! You will be married from my house in 
Berkeley Square, of course. He is a great fool, 
Cleone, this Barnabas of ours. Ah! not my 
hand, dear Barnabas — | still have lips, though 
I do wear a wig — there, sir’ Now, you, Cleone 
—dear heaven, how ridiculously bright your 
eves are, child! But it’s just as well; you must 
look your very best to-night. Besides, the 
Marquis is coming to dinner; so is the Captain 

so awkward with his one arm, dear soul. 
Dear heaven, how ridiculously happy I am, and 
| know my wig is all crooked. But — oh, my 
dears! you have found the most wonderful thing 
in all this wonderful universe. Riches, rank, 
fame —- they are all good things, but the best, 
the greatest, the most blessed of all is — Love. 
May God bless you always, my dears !”’ 

So, looking from one to the other, the Duchess 
turned away and left them together. 

And in a while looking down at Cleone where 
she knelt in his embrace, beholding all the charm 
and witchery of her, the high, proud carriage of 
her head, the grace and beauty of her shapely 
body, soft and warm with life and youth and 
love, Barnabas sighed for very happiness; 
whereupon she, glancing up and meeting his 
look, must needs droop her lashes at him, and 
blush, and tremble, all in a moment. 

“But— you are mine,” said Barnabas, 
answering the blush. ‘Mine, at last, for ever 
and always.” 

“For ever and always, dear Barnabas. Life 
has given me my heart’s desire, and for you, 
my brave, strong, honourable man, the future 
lies all before you.” 

“Yes,”’ said Barnabas, looking deep into her 
eyes, “for me there is the future and — you.” 


And thus did happiness come to Barnabas 
when least expected, as it may come to each 
of us when we shall have proved ourselves, in 
some way, fit and worthy. 


END 
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mountains and their mechanical bears; he had 
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been bored at Harvard, bored in society. If he 
had kept a diary, how seldom the words, “I 
enjoyed myself to-day,”’ would have figured in 
the chronicle of his life! The pleasures procur- 
able by a multimillionaire were painfully few, 
thought Parker Mayne. 

“Mr. Mayne, | want to speak to you!”’ 

A young man had sprung in his way excitedly, 
a shabby young man with haggard eyes. 

“T’m not taking any,” said Mayne. 

“You're going to hear me out,” exclaimed the 
young man — “by heaven, you are! I’m not 
accustomed to stop strangers 1n the street, but 
I’ve done it now, and I’m going through with it, 
and you’re going to listen!”’ 

“There’s a policeman spoiling for something 
to do at the corner of the block,” remarked 
Mayne; “if you don’t make yourself scarce, | 
shall beckon to him.” 

“What can you charge me with?’ 

“T shall charge you with annoying me.” 

“| have no wish to annoy you; I’m trying to 
speak civilly.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Work.” 

“| think I shall have to give it to the police- 
man,” said Mayne; “it’s the only work that 
I’m able to offer.’ He hesitated, and then 
loosened his overcoat and proffered a dollar 
bill. “Here, you can take this instead,” he 
added, more suavely. 

“Go to the devil,” returned the young man. 

Mayne replaced the bill, buttoned the coat, 
and regarded him with a shade of interest. 

“As a matter of curiosity, how much did you 
expect me to give you?” 

“Do vou think I’m a beggar? I told you | 
wanted work.” , 

“My good fellow, I don’t carry work in my 
waistcoat pocket. Nor do people look for work 
in Fifth Avenue at twelve o'clock at night.” 

“1 wasn’t looking for it; I recognized you as 
you came along, and | spoke on impulse.” 

“You’re an Englishman?” 

“Yes, I’m an Englishman, a journalist. I’ve 
been in your heaven-forsaken city for eight 
months, and | can’t earn salt here. I’m starv- 
ing — desperate! You have millions; vou own 
a newspaper — among other things that you’ve 
done nothing to deserve; give me a job on it!” 

“T speak without experience,” replied Mayne, 
“for | am not a business man; but if your appli- 
cations for employment are usually made in this 
original fashion, | am not amazed that they fail.” 

“What a rotter you are!” cried the young 
man passionately. “‘What a worthless, heart- 
less, selfish rotter! You flung away a fortune 

on a freak dinner last night, they say?”’ 
“One must eat.” 
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“You squander thousands on a dinner; you 
are fantastically and iniquitously rich; and J 
haven’t a quarter in the world. Will you give 
me a berth?” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Mayne, smiling, 
“if | didn’t understand that you were hysterical, 
I should think that you were mad. Come, | 
don’t want the trouble of undoing my coat again 
for nothing — will you accept five dollars if you 
get the chance?” 

“No, | won’t! I won’t accept a cent; | ask 
you for a billet, not for charity.” 

“Good night to you,” said Mayne, passing on. 

He walked for a few yards briskly, and then 
looked round. After an instant’s vacillation he 
returned. The young man still stood where he 
had left him; the millionaire saw that he was 
crving. 

“You’d better come in with me-and have a 
drink,” said Mayne; “I’m going home.” 

The young man stared at him dumbly. 

“Come in with me,” repeated Mayne; “and 
pray try to be rational!” 

Together they went up the steps of the great 
brownstone house, and Mayne opened the door 
and led the way across the hall. 

“Sit down,” he said. “Drink this. And 
don’t make any more indictments. Between 
ourselves, indictments aren’t your strong point; 
you're too much of an egotist. If you had told 
me that the money I waste would relieve the 
wants of deserving and dirty multitudes, you’d 
have been ethically correct, though you would 
still have been damnably tedious. But your 
only complaint is that I haven’t done anything 
for you. You're every bit as selfish as I am, 
you know. What’s vour name?” 

“Harry Sinclair.” 

“Why did you come to New York, Mr. Sin- 
clair?” 

“T wanted to get on, to make an income, a 
position; I thought it might be done quicker 
here, and ——” 

“And what?” 

“T’m engaged.” 

Parker Mayne’s evebrows rose high; he did 
not speak. 

“What do you sav to that?” asked Sinclair, a 
shade defiantly. The whisky he had gulped was 
beginning to tell on him. 

“| have said nothing.” 

“Which means that vou think me a fool?”’ 

““All of us are fools,” said Parker Mayne gen- 
ially; “but the boy in your position — you must 
be four or five years my junior, and will allow 
me to refer to you as a ‘boy’ — the boy in your 
position who complicates his predicament by 
proposing marriage certainly seems to me to 
deserve the gold medal for imbecility.” 
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For answer, the other pulled a photograph 
from his pocket, and held it out with an air of 
triumph. “I’ve a pretty fair excuse, though! 
What?” he said. 

It was the photograph of a girl of three or four 
and twenty. The features were not classical, 
the mouth was too wide, the nose was a shade 
tip-tilted,— but it appeared to Parker Mayne 
to be the most captivating face that he had seen 
in his life. He looked at it for a long time. 

“Yes, she’s lovely,” he said, returning it. 
“1 congratulate vou.” 

“And she’s as charming as she’s lovely,” 
declared the young man. “Do you wonder at 
me now?” 

“No,” said Mayne; “no, | don’t wonder at 
you if she’s like that photograph.” He won- 
dered at the girl, wondered at himself — that he 
was capable of being so stirred. “How long 
have you been engaged?”’ 

“Five years—and there didn’t seem any 
prospect of things righting themselves at home, 
so | thought I’d try my luck in the States. 
Every mail I’ve hoped for good news to send her. 
If | could get a decent berth here, she’d come 
over to me.” 

“What’s vour idea of a decent berth?”’ 

“Oh, well, we could live cheaply enough. 
Five hundred a year— pounds, | mean — 
would sound affluence to her.”’ 

“Really?”’ exclaimed Mayne. 
She must be very fond of your”’ 

“Of course she’s fond of me. Besides, everv- 
thing is relative she hasn’t got much at home; 
her people aren’t well off any more, and it’s 
pretty dull for her since they left London.” 

“Oh, she’s not in London?” 

“No; thev had to give their house up. 
They’re living in the country, near Tunbridge 
Wells — a village called Rusthall. Life in New 
York, on two or three thousand dollars a year, 
would be gaiety compared with what she’s got.”’ 

“Extraordinary!” murmured Mayne. “Well, 
Mr. Sinclair, I’ve brought vou in here, and | 
suppose I’ve raised some expectations. I don’t 
know what sort of journalist you are, but I’ll 
give vou a letter to the editor, and you had bet- 
ter go and talk to him to-morrow. He will offer 
you a position to relieve your immediate anx- 
ieties, and, if vou’re in earnest, | guarantee 
that you shall be earning more than two or 
three thousand dollars a vear in six months’ 
time. Is it good enough?”’ 

“| don’t know how to thank you!” faltered 
the young man, jumping up flushed and trem- 
bling. “I don’t know how to apologize for some 
of the things I’ve said. You’ve heaped coals of 
fire on my head. It sounds like a fairy tale.”’ 
“It’s all right,” said Mayne, smiling. “You 


“That girl? 











needn’t be too grateful — I’m doing it as much 


for Miss — er ——?” 

“Weston.” 

“As much for Miss Weston as for you. If 
you'll excuse me, I'll write the note at once, for 
| want to turn in early to-night.” 

When the young man left the house, he bore a 
letter for which any member of the staff would 
have exchanged his position; and the million- 
aire, whose fancy had been captured by a photo- 
graph, sat thinking of the young man’s fiancée. 

As Parker Mayne had humored his whims 
all his life, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that, instead of crossing to Calais when 
he reached England, he traveled to Tunbridge 
Wells. He was eager to know the girl, and he 
salved his conscience by reminding himself that 
he had the right to know her — wasn’t he play- 
ing the part of a philanthropist and putting her 
lover in a position to marry her? What could 
be more natural, in the circumstances, than that 
he should desire her acquaintance? 

However, he was a little doubtful how to make 
it, because he was aware that his interest in her 
was not jn the least philanthropic. If he told 
her who he was, and how he had heard of her, she 
would, of course, announce his arrival to Sin- 
clair in her next letter, and Sinclair might be 
suspicious. On the other hand, it would prob- 
ably be a tiresome business to obtain an intro- 
duction unless he mentioned Sinclair’s name. 

At a hotel in Tunbridge Wells he inscribed 
himself simply, “P. Mayne, from London”; 
and, after luncheon, he took a fly to Rusthall, 
wondering what he was going to do when he got 
there. But for the consciousness that his true 
motives were highly discreditable, he would 
have enjoyed the drive; the day was fair, the 
country was delightful, and to seek a woman, 
instead of being sought by her, was a piquant 
change. He had ascertained the address from 
a local directory, and on the outskirts of the 
village he dismissed the cab and decided to 
continue the adventure on foot. He had no 
clearly defined reason for the course, but, as luck 
would have it, he hadn’t wandered for more than 
five minutes. when he saw her. 

She was coming out of the post-office in the 
High Street, and he thought she looked “‘like a 
girl in a picture,” with her white frock and shade 


hat. What a carriage; what a complexion; 
what a neck! 
“Great Scott!”” mused Parker Mayne. 


“How I’d like to take her to Paris for a month, 
and buy frocks and jewelry for her!”’ 

She passed him with no more than the glance 
that every one accords a stranger in a village, 
and*~ Mayne followed her, resolving to cut 
the preliminaries short, and present himself 
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“SHE WROTE TO SINCLAIR, WHILE 


in propria persona—he would talk of “being in 
the neighborhood,” and of his “interest in our 
voung friend.”” Now she struck across the com- 
mon; the bushes were highly inconvenient to 
him,— for, keeping at some little distance from 
her, he was always missing the track,— but she 
drew him like a lodestone, and, blundering on, 
he presently saw her make an unexpected swerve 
and disappear through a garden gate. His first 
glance showed him that the gate bore the name 
he had discovered in the directory; his second 
revealed the surprising inscription, “Furnished 
Apartments,” on a card in a window. 

“My! it’s a lodging-house,”’ said Parker 
Mayne to himself. “Just think of it, they let 
apartments! I can go and stav there, and talk 





MAYNE WAITED FOR HER . . . if | 


to her all day long. Oh, 
this is luck, luck price- 
less and purpie! 

She was a village maiden, 
And a wicked dude was he. 
I'll call myself ‘Brown’ 
— nice, unaffected name, 
‘Brown.’ I'll call myself 
‘Brown,’ and board with 
them, blessed if | don’t 

even if | have to go 
to Tunbridge Wells and 
dine on the sly!” And, 
pushing back the gate, 
he made blithely for the 
front door. 

But he saw the girl 
again before he reached 
it; she was sitting in a 
chair on the lawn; so he 
stopped before her. 

“Can vou tell me,” he 
asked, “if this is Mrs. 
Weston’s?”’ 

“Yes,” she said. 
‘““My mother is out.” 

Her eyes were grav, 
heavily fringed, and her 
instep was superlative. 
Mayne noted the point 
as he took his hat off. 
He reflected again how 
amusing it would be to 
provide her with the 
kind of clothes that she 
deserved. 

“| understood that 
furnished apartments 
were to be had here,” 
he said; “I don’t know 
have made any 

mistake?” 

“No,” she said, rising; “we have rooms to 
let. What do you want’”’ 

“| — | want a parlor and a bedroom,” he 
answered. 

“Are they for vourself?”’ 

“| beg vour pardon?” 

“I sav, are they for yourself? 
they for anybody else as well?” 

“Oh, | beg your pardon again,” he mur- 
mured. “I am, as vou may notice, an Ameri- 
can —the technicalities of taking furnished 
apartments in England are unknown to me. 
No, they are not for anybody else as well; | am 
alone.” 

“If you will come inside,” said the girl, “I'll 
call the servant to show them to you.” 


| mean, are 
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Mayne did not waste much time 
with the servant. He returned, pro- 
fessing his contentment. 

“And the terms?” he questioned. 

The girl looked confused. ‘I’m 
afraid | don’t know,”’ she said. “My 
mother will be back directly, if you 
don’t mind waiting. We haven't let 
rooms before, and BN 

“T understand,” said Mayne. “I 
hope | sha’n’t prove a trouble to you.” 

“It’s for us,” she said, “‘to hope 
we shall be able to make you com- 
fortable. | must warn you that our 
servant is not a chef.” 

“It is quite astonishing, the differ- 
ence between the two countries!” 
remarked Mayne meditatively. ‘“‘ Now, 
in America, it is not the custom for j 
the proprietress to advise an intend- : 
ing boarder to go somewhere else.” 

Miss Weston smiled. Then she was 
again perplexed. 

“What is wrong 
Mayne. 

“You said ‘boarder’ 
boarding-house.”’ 

“But — but sha’n’t I be able to get 
anything to eat here?”’ 

“Oh!” she laughed. And, by the 
time the conversation was interrupted, 
Mayne had established quite charming 
relations with her. 

He moved in on the morrow, and 
was gratified to discover that she spent 
a good many of her leisure hours in 
the garden. The garden was his natural 
lounging-place, and, as the mother 
busied herself in the house and the 
younger girls were at school, “ Mr. 
Brown”’ and Helen — he had learned 
that her name was Helen — were 
together a great deal. 

But he did not perceive any coquetry in her; 
he could not flatter himself that her manner 
was promising. It was informal, friendly, but 
net promising. She was rather too earnest for 
his taste, as a matter of fact; if she had not 
been so beautiful, she would have bored him 
at the beginning. At the beginning! 

By degrees he began to feel as warm an 
admiration for her character as he felt for her 
She was not only like a girl in a picture, 
she was like a girl in a book. She spoke of 
her responsibilities, her duties. Responsibilities 
and duties were things that Parker Mayne was 
unaccustomed to hear mentioned. And, be- 
sides speaking of them, she appeared to fulfil 
them, for there were long mornings and weari- 


now?” inquired 


this isn’t a 


face. 





WATCHED 


WAS UP, AND HI HER AS 


SHE WROTE” 


THE BLIND 


some afternoons when he yawned on the lawn 
alone; and, when he reproached her afterward, 
she explained that she had been making the 
beds, or the pudding, or a frock for one of her 
To please him, she brought some of her 
work outside occasionally; and Mayne helped 
her shell peas, wondering what the Johnnies in 
New York would say if they could see him, and 
especially if they could know how he was feeling. 

“You're a downright astonishment to me,” 
he said to her once. “Do you know, Miss 
Weston, I didn’t dream that women were made 
so good as you.” 

“You're not to chaff me,” she said, with a 
plaintive smile. “I’m = afraid I’m _ rather 
wicked.” 


sisters. 
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“How?” he asked. Somehow, he didn’t 
want to hear now that she was wicked; he liked 
her to be good, and grave, and different from 
everybody else, and from all that he had 
wanted her to be at the outset. 

She sighed. “I’m not always as contented as 
] ought to be.”’ 

“It amazes me that you can be as contented 
as you are.” 

“Why? Does my life seem such a miserable 
one to your” 

“It seems very peaceful and very sweet; but 
when | think of women who have their motors 
and diamonds, and all that, and compare them 
with vou — well, it’s considerably rough that 
you aren’t making a splash with the best of 
them, and cutting them all out.”’ 

She let her needlework fall to her lap for a 
moment, and looked dreamily across the apple 
“| don’t think that is my idea of hap- 
she said. ‘“‘Are you so 


trees. 
piness, Mr. Brown,” 
anxious to be rich?”’ 

“1? Oh,no; /'msatisfied enough. But I’m 
a man; women were meant to have their share 
of candy in the world.” 

“The sweetest candy to a woman is 
she answered. ‘‘A woman would rather marry 
the man she loved, even if he were poor, than 
sell herself for all the motors and diamonds in 
London.”’ 

“| have heard women say so — in novels,” 
said Parker Mayne; “but in real life 

“In real life you’ve heard at least one woman 
say so!” 

“Don’t you think a rich man can love as well 
as a poor one?” exclaimed Mayne jealously. 
“Why must the hero always be a beggar?”’ 

“1 would not have my hero a beggar,” she re- 
“He should work and succeed and make 
Besides os 


love, 


plied. 
aname that | was proud toshare. 

“Besides? What?”’ 

“Besides, | am human enough to wish for 
pretty things; I’m not fond of poverty at all; 
| should like to be rich. Only | put love first. | 
say that | would rather marry a poor man whom 
| loved thana millionaire whom | didn’t care for.”’ 

“And assuming you loved a millionaire?” 
persisted Mayne. 

‘Assuming | loved a millionaire,— it’s a fan- 
tastic supposition, for millionaires don’t grow in 
Rusthall,— but if I did I should be very un- 
happy. For one thing, the millionaire would 
find nothing to attract him in a girl like me; 
and, for another, I’m engaged.” 

“| beg your pardon. | His surprise 
was very well done. “It was awfully stupid of 


me, but I never noticed vour ring before!” 
“So, you see, it’s to be hoped that | don’t fall 
in love with the millionaire!” 








“Even if he did find something in you to 
attract him?” 

“Even then,” 
free.” 

“But — of course, it’s fanciful ground — but 
an engagement may be broken. You don’t 
mean to say that, if you cared for somebody else 
who wanted you, you'd marry your fiancé still?” 

“Tf the somebody else were a millionaire,” she 
said, ““he would never hear that | cared for him. 
Yes, for love it is just possible that | might break 
off my engagement; but | should want my love 
to be understood. A millionaire would always 
doubt it in his heart of hearts — he would al- 
ways think I had been disloyal for the sake 
of his wealth.” 

“Tf J were a millionaire,” said Mayne, “I 
should be only too ready to believe anything of 
the kind you told me!” 

“Suppose we talk sensibly for a change?” she 
suggested; and there was a shade of reproof in 
her manner toward him for the rest of the after- 
noon that made her perfectly irresistible. 

Before he had been in the place a fortnight, he 
was, for once in his career, wholesomely in love. 
The worldling who had mocked the matrimonial 
snares of society had succumbed to the charm of 
a country girl; the libertine who had desired to 
take her to Paris for a month now asked noth- 
ing better than to make her his wife. More 
extraordinary than all, the multimillionaire had 
lost faith in the efficacy of his millions. 

And honestly and humbly he wooed her as 
“Mr. Brown.” 

He had no compunction in trying to cut Sin- 
clair out, especially as, for all he had hinted to 
the contrary, he might have been no better off 
than Sinclair himself, and the element of ro- 
mance was both novel and pleasant to him. 
His only regret was that he “hadn’t played 
straight” in coming there — he wished that he 
had met her by accident. He would have liked 
to be able to look her in the eyes unburdened by 
any self-reproach, wanted to feel worthier of her 

in fine, he experienced a great number of 
emotions natural to a man when he yields to 
an ennobling influence. 

One evening he told her something of the 
kind. They had been loitering on the garden 
path, scenting the stocks and verbenas, and then 
she said that she must go in, as she had a letter 


she said — “since I’m _ not 


to write. 
“Won't it keep? Is it so important?”’ 

“T have to write to New York,” she mur- 
mured; “I ought to have written this afternoon 
it’s mail dav.” 

“Ah,” said Mayne. 
the path in silence. 
“How long have | been here, Miss Weston?” 


And they took a turn on 
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“It must be nearly a month, isn’t it? Why? 
Are you beginning to find it dull?” 

“TI was thinking how much may happen in a 
little while. 1 wonder if you know what a lot of 
good the month has done me?” 

“It’s considered a very healthy place.” 

“The place? Oh, yes; but I wasn’t speaking 
of the place. [| meant you — our talks together. 
They have given me different ideas, different 
aims. Until | knew you I never wanted any 
more of life than a ‘good time.’” 

“| don’t understand,” she said; “I didn’t 
know that | had ever said anything particularly 
high-minded. Besides, if you were such a 
worldly sort of man as you pretend, | should 
simply have bored you; you wouldn’t have 
found anything to talk to me about, and | 
don’t think that J should have cared to talk 
to you.” 

“Do you care to talk to me? Will you miss 
me when I have gone?” 

She did not speak for an instant. Then she 
said gravely: “Yes, I shall miss you.” 

“How much?” 

“We've become very good friends, haven't 
we?” 

“No,” exclaimed Mayne. “I’m not your 
friend at all — I! adore you, | want you for my 
wife!” 

“Ah, don’t!”’ she faltered. The note of pain 
in her voice made him wince. Momentarily, he 
almost felt that it would be brutal to say any 
more. 

“Didn’t you know?” he stammered. 

“| —I was afraid,” she owned. “Oh, why 
has it happened! I’m so sorry — I hate to give 
you pain!” 

“Am I nothing to you, then?” he said blankly. 

She was silent again. They had paused at 
the gate; he could see that she was trembling as 
they leaned there. 

“Am I nothing to you?” he repeated. And 
then suddenly she covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed. 

“Helen,” he cried, “1 love you, I worship vou, 
I can’t live without vou. Won’t you tell me 
that vou like me a little bit?” 

“| haven’t the right to tell vou,” she said 
brokenly. “You know I’m not free.”’ 

“Right?” he echoed indignantly. “You 
haven’t the right to marry a man you aren’t 
fond of — you haven’t the right to spoil your 
own life and mine for the sake of a promise that 
means nothing any more! Helen?” 











“‘T must do my duty,” she whispered. 

“Your duty is to be honest, to do the straight 
thing. Can’t you see that?” 

“To break my word to him?” 

“To tell him the truth. Do you think it 
would be fair to marry him, when you care for 
mer” 

“T hadn’t thought of it like that,”’ she said 
irresolutely. 

“But it’s the only way to think of it! Isn’t 
it? Isn’t it?” 

“1 don’t know — I have always felt a promise 
to be so sacred; and I want to be brave.” 

“You are a saint,” said Parker Mayne. “You 
are the noblest and sweetest woman ever made; 
but in this you must let me guide you! You be- 
long to me — and the conscientious course is to 
write him the truth in your letter to-night. 
You’re not afraid of trusting yourself to me, are 
you? I can promise that your mother shall be 
satisfied, when I talk to her.” 

“I’m not afraid of anything but doing 
wrong,” said the girl, looking up at him — and 
then all resistance left her, and he took her in 
his arms. 

She wrote to Sinclair, while Mayne waited for 
her on the lawn. The blind was up, and he 
watched her as she wrote. This is what she was 
writing: 


My dear old Harry: 

I fancy that you and I have both outlived the 
spoony stage, though we shall always understand each 
other, so | don’t kid myself that you'll take to drink 
hearing that I am engaged to somebody else. It’s 
Parker Mayne, if you please! (What price your 
prospects now — pretty healthy, eh?) He turned up 
here, ‘‘guessing’”’ he wanted apartments, and calling 
himself ‘‘ Brown.”’ If you hadn’t told me that it was 
my photograph that did the trick that night, I 
shouldn’t have tumbled; but that gave me the tip, 
and when he never sent any washing, | cast an orb 
over his chest of drawers and found that all his linen 
was marked “‘P. M.” Inquiries at the Wells hotels 
made it a dead cert. He’s smashed on my nobility of 
character — and, between ourselves, I’ve been pretty 
noble, too — needleworked and housekept over him all 
day! It wouldn’t have fetched you, but every man to 
his taste. I'll make you editor-in-chief if you’re good, 
and, when I’m scattering the oof in New York, you 
shall take me out sometimes. I can’t stop to write 
any more — he’s going to tell me who he is ina minute; 
and I’ve got to get my amazement ready. 

Your sincere pal, HELEN. 

“Nearly done, my sweet?” asked Mayne, 
lounging to the window. 

“Nearly,” said Miss Weston, raising her 
earnest eves. 
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In the first two instalments David Levinsky tells of his 
miserable childhood in the Russian Pale; his desperate 
efforts to obtain an education; and his strange love affair 
with a young Russian girl who supplies him with money 
to take passage to America. Wéith twenty-nine cents in 
his pocket he lands in Battery Park and begins his struggle 
to gain a foothold in America. In two years he saves 
two hundred dollars, and with this capital he starts a small 
cloak factory. After repeated discouragements he succeeds 
in getting an order for five hundred cloaks. He buys his 
materials on credit, and works day and night to fill the 
order. Six days after the cloaks -are shipped he learns 
that his customer has failed. 


HE failure of the Western firm seemed to have 
nipped my commercial career in the bud. The 
large order I had received from its repre- 
sentative was apparently to be the death as 

well as the birth of my glory. In my despair, | tried 
to make a virtue of necessity. I was telling myself 
that it served me right; that I had no business to 
abandon my intellectual pursuits. | was inclined to 
behold something like the hand of Providence in the 
bankruptcy of that firm. At the same time I was cast- 
ing about in my mind for some way of raising new 
money, with which to pay the kindly commission mer- 
chant, get a new bill of goods from him, and fill my 
new order. 

My shop, of course, shut down, and I roamed about 
the streets a good deal. I was restless. | continually 
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felt nonplussed, ashamed to look myself in the 
face, as it were. Once or twice | found myself 
walking in the direction of Twenty-third Street 
and Lexington Avenue — the site of the College 
of the City of New York. 

This building was the embodiment of my as- 
pirations, the synagogue of my new life, the 
symbol of my spiritual dignity, a veritable temple 
of the Muses. In the circumstances, it was my 
great source of consolation. Indeed, what was 
the most dazzling record of commercial achieve- 
ment beside the halo of higher education? On 
one occasion | made a point of visiting the place 
at the recess hour. I found the campus and 
the near-by sidewalks swarming with young 
men, most of them with Jewish features and 
poorly clad. 

Already the great bulk of the attendants 
at this college was made up of our boys, the 
majority of whom had their homes in the 


slums of the East Side. I accosted one of 
these boys, whose father, a cloak-presser, 
I knew. He was a sickly man, the father, barely 


able to support his family; but the boy had 
a young aunt, a shop girl, who liberally helped 
him from her earnings. To make a college 
man of her nephew was the great ambition of 
her life. 

I spoke to him enviously, and left the place 
thrilling with a purpose to become a college 
student like himself. And yet, even while I was 
tingling with this feeling, a voice seemed to 
be incessantly exclaiming in my heart: “If 
that Western firm hadn’t failed!” 

Gradually all thought of that college build- 
ing and its campus alive with Jewish students 
faded out of my mind, and I was absarbed in 
images which grew out of the question, ‘‘ Sup- 
pose the Western department-store suddenly 
sent me a check for the full amount it owes 
me?” 

The debt | owed the American commission 
merchant agonized me without let-up. I could 
not help thinking of my “‘credit face.”” To dis- 
appoint him, of all men, seemed to be the most 
brutal thing | had ever done. | imagined myself 
obtaining just enough money to pay him; but, 
as I did so, | could not resist the temptation of 
extending the sum, so as to go on manufacturing 
cloaks. I was incessantly cudgeling my brains 
for some “angel” who would come to my finan- 
cial rescue. 


My Hunt for an Angel 


Finally | thought of Mr. Even, my benefactor 
on the day when | first set foot on American 
soil. | hated to present myself to him before 
I had made a tangible success of it in this cour- 








try, and thus far | had carefully avoided meeting 
him; but now considerations of this sort were 
a luxury I could not afford. So | repaired again 
to the synagogue where Mr. Even spent much 
of his time reading Talmud. He failed to recog- 
nize me at first, and when | recalled myself 
to him it was some time before he clearly re- 
membered the incident of our first acquaintance. 
He had aged considerably during the four years. 
| thought his memory had failed him; but 
presently I saw that he remembered me very 
well indeed, and that the whole episode had 
come back to him. He began to question me 
as to my affairs with keen interest, with a kind 
of sad curiosity. I soon realized, however, that 
he did not care for me now. My Americanized 
self did not make the favorable impression 
that | had made four years before, when he gave 
me my first American hair-cut and financed me 
for my first steps in this country. I knew that 
his daughter was getting richer every day, and 
that his influence over her was as strong as ever; 
but his manner toward me was such that I 
departed without getting up courage to broach 
my errand. 

My “angel” finally made his appearance 
from a most unexpected quarter in the person 
of Meyer Nodelman, the son of the bewigged 
little woman with the whining voice whom 
| paid three dollars a month for the privilege 
of sleeping on the lounge in her kitchen, with 
coffee and a roll into the bargain. 


A Philosopher of Business 


Meyer was a man of forty, a good-looking 
fellow with Oriental sadness in his hazel eyes. 
He would have been almost a handsome man 
had it not been for the absurd pair of side- 
whiskers which he had grown in order tolend him- 
self capitalistic dignity. He was inclined to talk 
in an overbearing, blustering way, but he was 
without backbone, except for business. He was 
in dread of his American-born wife and Ameri- 
can-born children, and of almost anybody who 
chose to speak in louder accents than he or who 
was of much heavier build than he; but com- 
mercially he was as plucky as he was shrewd. 

One evening he took to quizzing me on my 
plans, partly in Yiddish and partly in broken 
English. When he heard that I was preparing 
for college, he said in his browbeating way: 
“Are vou going to be a philosopher?” 

“Yes, I shall be a doctor of philosophy,” 
I answered frostily. 

“What's that? You want to be a doctor and 
a philosopher, both together? But you know 
the Jewish saying: ‘Many trades bring few 
blessings.’ ”’ , 
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“I'm free to state, I lap the 
plate 

When Campbell's Soup 1 get. 

Although perhaps this is a 
lapse 

From strictest etiquette.” 
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“Now we'll have a feast!” 


And a feast that is not only tempting but whole- 
some and nourishing; easy to digest and easy to prepare— 
a perfect bisque made with 


Comba. S&S 


| The simple directions on the label show exactly how. 
Put in as much milk or cream as you choose. 
with croutons or rice if you like, or grate a little cheese over 


never tasted anything finer. 

Why not write for our little free booklet 
which describes a dozen other ways to 
prepare this tasty soup? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 


Chicken Gumbo (Okra 
Clam Bouillon 


Look for the red-and-white label * 
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“I’m not going to be a doctor and a philos- 
opher, but a doctor of philosophy,” I answered, 
with a sneer. 

“And how much will you make?” 

“Do you think money is really every- 
thing?” I shot back. “There is a thing or 
two that one couldn’t buy with it. You can’t 
buy brains or a heart, can your” 

“Well, | never 





can’t talk with his mouth, though he can jabber 
with his fingers. Both should be pitied. Of 
course, | like education. Don’t | send my boy 
to college? I am an ignorant boor myself, 
because my father was poor; but my-children 
shall gobble up all the wisdom they can stom- 
ach. We Jews have too many enemies in the 
world. Everybody is ready to pounce down on 

us, to shed our 





learned to write, 
but I have a col- 
lege man in my 
office. So much 
for brains. As for 
a heart, of what 
use is it, pray, un- 
less a fellow has 
some jinglers* 
to go with it? 
You can’t shove 
your hand into 
your heart and 
pull out a few 
dollars for a poor 
friend, can you? 
What is a man 
without capital? 
Nothing. No- 
body cares for 
him. He is like 
an animal. An 
animal can not 
talk, and he can 
not. ‘Money 
talks,’ as the 
Americans will 
have it.” 

| listened in 
morose silence. 
He felt piqued, 
and wilted; the 
ginger went out 
of his voice, and 
he gradually 
edged over to 
the opposite 
side of the con- 











blood. So where 
would we be if 
many of our peo- 
ple were not 
among the wisest 
of the wise? 
Why, they 
would just crush 
us, like so many 
flies. When I see 
a learned Jew, 
] dance for joy.” 
The upshot of 
the conversation 
was that he 
offered to take 
lessons of me. 
“Mind you, I 
don’t want to be 
a philosopher — 
or a doctor, 
either. I just 
want you to fix 
me up in reading, 
writing, and 
figuring. I can 
sign or indorse a 
check, and— 
thank God — for 
a good few thou- 
sand dollars, too; 
but when it 
comes to fixing 
in the stuffing, 
I ain’t in it, as 
the Americans 
would say. I 
know how to 











troversy, taking 


for education 

and spiritual excellence with the same force 
with which he had a short while before tried 
to set forth their futility. 

“Of course, it’s nice to be educated,” said 
Meyer. “A man without writing is just like 
a deaf-mute. What is the difference? The un- 
educated man has speech in his mouth, but he 
is dumb in his fingers, and the deaf-mute, he 


* Coin; money. 





WIIAT DO YOU WANT OF ME, MURDERERS THAT YOU 
up the cudgels ARE?’ SHE CRIED” 


write the figures, 
but not the 
words. If I were 
worth as much as I can put down in figures, | 
should be richer than Vanderbilt. But what is 
the use? I have to carry a good deal of mv 
business in my cabbage head and rely too much 
on bookkeepers. A man who can not write is 
without hands, eves, ears — without anything.” 

I reflected that this might prove to be the 
beginning of my occupation as a private teacher, 
a temporary source of income while fighting 
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Victrola Needle Victor Needle 
30 cents for 200 § cents per 100 S 
50 cents per 1000 g { 
’ 


The Victor system 
is the only way to 


The perfect tone—the tone you like the best—is different 
with different selections. 

You will never be satisfied with any musical instrument which p 
does not respond to your individual tastes and requirements. 
How many times have you been actually irritated by hearing 
music played too loud, too fast, too slow, too low, or in some | 
way which did not answer your desire at the moment ? | 


The only way you can be sure of having your music 
exactly the way you want it is to own an instrument which 
you can control at all times to suit your varying desires. 

Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise this con- 
trol, to play any selection exactly as you wish it, and to make 
the instrument constantly adaptable to your different moods and 
your varied demands for musical entertainment in your home. 
Victor Changeable Needles can thus be compared to the pedals 1 
of the piano, the stops of wind instruments, or the bowing 
of the violin. 

There are four varieties of Victor changeable needles—the 
Victrola, the Victor, the Victor Half-Tone, and the Victor Fibre 
Needle. Beginning with the Victrola Needle which gives the fullest 
tone-volume, these needles vary in the intensity of the sound down 
to the Fibre Needle, which yields the softest tone of all. 
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of changeable needles 
get the perfect tone 


All of these needles are inexpensive and with the four kinds 
on hand you can play every record precisely as you like to 
hear it or as your friends like to hear it. 

Victor Changeable Needles give you definite graduated 
effects, adding immeasurably to the variety, beauty, and enjoy- 
ment of the music. 

Contrast the advantages of the Victor Changeable Needle 
system with the old style fixed or unchangeable point in other 
instruments, where a// records must be played exactly alike and 
where there is no possibility of 
changing the sound volume or the 
tone quality. | 

Because the Victor is always sub- 
ject to your complete control, it gives 
you more entertainment, ore variety, 
more personal, individual satisfaction 
day in and day out. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate the value of 
the changeable needle. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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PATENTED 
HAMMOCKS 





“|| The world’s standard 
Known wherever ham- 


mocks are known 


They are the original 
American hammocks _in- 
vented and developed by 
the largest manufacturers of ham- 
mocks in the world. 
, Palmer Hammocks are conceded to be the 
highest accomplishment in hammock build- 
ing. They are luxurious in design, in the 
quality of material, in the character of 
workmanship and in the comfort and grace 
that readily distinguish them. 
Look for the Palmer Label 
on Every Hammock 
Buy a ‘‘Palmer’’ and 
Enjoy Hammocking 
Slung Hammocks from $1 to $8 
Couch Hammocks from $5 to $25 


Dealers generally carry Palmer Ham- 
mocks, those who don't will gladly have 
your order filled. Catalog, in colors, 
illustrating complete line, is yours for 
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my way through college; but another thought 
made a far stronger appeal to me. While lis- 
tening to his homespun philosophy, I was saying 
to myself: “Who knows but he is the man who 
is destined to come to my assistance financially, 
if | only know how to approach him?” Some- 
thing told me that, with all his uncouthness of 
manner and apparent grossness of taste, he was 
at bottom susceptible to appeal and capable of 
much altruism. As we shall see, I was not 
mistaken. 


“A SIGNATURE IS NO JOKE” 


E went on talking about his prospective 

lessons, which, to insure secrecy, he pro- 
posed to take at his mother’s house. As a pre- 
liminary to his initial lesson, he offered to show 
me what he could do. When I brought pen and 
ink and some paper, he cleared his throat, screwed 
up a solemn mien, and took hold of the pen. In 
trying to shake off some of the ink he sent 
splashes all over the table. At last he proceeded 
to write his name. He handled the pen as he 
would a pitchfork. It was quite a laborious 
proceeding, and his first attempt was a fizzle, 
for he reached the end of the paper before he 
finished the “‘m” in Nodelman. He tried again, 
and this time was successful; but it was fully 
five minutes before the task was completed. 
It left him panting and wiping his ink-stained 
fingers on his black hair. 

“A man who has to work as hard as that over 
his signature has no business to be seen among 
decent people,” he said, with sincere disgust. 
“TI ought to be a chimney-sweep, not a manu- 
facturer.” 

So speaking, he submitted his signature for 
my inspection, without, however, letting go 
of the sheet; and presently he lighted a match 
and applied the flame to the paper. “‘A sig- 
nature is no joke,” he explained, as he watched 
it burn. “Put a few words over it, and some 
figures, and it is a note — as good as cash.” 

The desire to unbosom myself of my adven- 
tures in the manufacturing field had been growe 
ing in me, until finally | blurted it all out. 
Apart from the glimmering hope of arousing 
Nodelman’s sympathy, this temptation to lay 
my tribulations before an experienced manu- 
facturer who had begun almost without money, 
like myself, was irresistible. 

Nodelman was intensely interested. He 
looked me over once or twice, as if he found it 
hard to believe that | had gone through the 
experiences | was describing. I went on, en- 
larging upon every detail in a manner which, as 
1 could see, added fuel to his interest. He ob- 
viously warmed to me — warmed to precisely 
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Breaking 
the Bonds 


of Habit 


Most of us cling to the things of life 
which please the senses, and continued 
indulgence leads to fixed habits—some 
good, others exacting a heavy penalty. 


If any habit, such as coffee drinking, is 
found to interfere with one’s welfare and 
comfort, it’s time to break away. 


Medical opinion and the research of pure 
food scientists agree that the coffee habit 
is extremely harmful to many persons. 


It is hard to induce people to give up 


coffee, but if they are given the pure-food 
drink 


POSTUM 


they will find a distinct gain in health 
without loss of satisfaction or pleasure. 





This nourishing table beverage, made 
from choice wheat and the juice of South- 
ern sugar-cane, possesses a rich Java-like 
flavour, but is absolutely free from the 
coffee drug, caffeine, or any other sub- 
stance which could prove injurious to the 
most sensitive organism. 


The ever-increasing demand for Postum 
amply proves its worth as a safe table 
beverage for those who seek the freedom 
and power which come with mental and 
physical poise. 


*“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers. 





From Bronze in the private 


Galleries of C. W. Post. 
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Enjoyable 


Summer Underwear 





Try Chalmers “Porosknit.” If : 
you've never worn it—you'll get a 
delightful surprise. 

Try “Porosknit” Union Suits—the enjoyable 


kind. Union Suits that fit—with comfortably closed 
crotches. Union Suits with elastic fitting backs, 
especially unusual in that they stretch up and down 
as well as sideways, and prevent “ short-waisted ” 
feeling and "cutting" in the crotch —giving you abso- 
lute ease in any position — with no binding, no 
pulling. 

“Porosknit” is light, cool and durable. _ Insist 
on the label and your Guarantee Bond (as shown 
here) with every garment. It is your surety of 
getting what we promise. 


Send for Booklet 
Iilustrating Styles 


y UL TIT SO ForMen Any Style  ForBoys 
Gilenadn pf ctemceer : % 5 c Shirts and Drawers 25¢ | 


It, mm your opimon, this garment. labeled as below. a ; per Qumnent 
a ERS a Sa) UNION SUITS 
Be uit $1.00 for Men 50c for Boys : 


Sure Means 


Tho Lobel Atosd ad Peake” | . = Men's Mercerized (looks like silk), 


GUARANTEED $1.00 per garment; Union Suit, $2.00. 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, return it direct Seb 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money. including postage es") ee — Dealers 
This Fuarantee apphes to every genuine * Poroskmut * arment not : verywnere 


a Seconds* or "I lect” across the * Porosknt” Label : us 
— Onimen Kaun Com. — a vo Se 40s CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
12 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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those traits in me which Mr. Even had found 
repellent. 

It would take too long to tell how it all came 
about; suffice it to say that Nodelman took 
a warm interest in my fate as a manufacturer, 
and generously helped me to resume business. 


THE INSTINCT OF THE TRADER 


on canvassing for new business, laying up 
knowledge of those phases of human nature 
which come into play in the business relations 
of humanity. It is a special sort of human 
nature, requiring a special sort of,insight. | 
have known merchants who, outside of their 
business, were arrant fools, devoid of anything 
like a sense of human character and motive, 
but who possessed these very instincts to a 
marked degree when it came to buying or 
selling. The most successful traveling salesman 
| ever met was, in private life, as fatuous an 
individual as my partner, the wonderful cloak 
designer, Chaikin. On the other hand, one 
often comes across a man who will win admi- 
ration by the fine tact and keen sense of human 
motives he manifests in social intercourse or in 
parlor conversation, but who will dismally fail 
to realize the motives of those with whom he 
is brought into contact in business. 

I was my own salesman, spending consider- 
able time on the road. One of the things | 
learned at that early stage of the game was to 
dress well, but not too well. The difference 
between taste and vulgar ostentation came 
home to me slowly, but surely, I hope, by con- 
tinually watching and studying the well-bred 
and well-to-do merchants with whom I was 
thrown. Also, I tried to pick up table manners 
and other forms of refined behavior. All this, 
| felt, was an essential element in achieving 
business success; but the ambition to act and 
look like a gentleman grew in me quite apart 
from these motives. 

lhis, however, did not keep me from resort- 
ing to certain practices which I knew to 
harmonize with anything but one’s sense of gen- 
tlemanly conduct. For example, one dav, when 
| had some bills to meet two days before | could 
expect to obtain the cash, | had recourse to the 
following subterfuge: I made out and signed the 
checks in proper order, but inclosed each of 
them in the wrong envelop — this supposed 
act of inadvertence gaining me the needed two 
davs of grace. On another occasion | sent out 
a number of checks without any signature, 
which | had presumably forgotten to affix. 
There were instances when I| was so hard pressed 
for cash that the fate of my factory hinged on 


| FILLED my Eighth Avenue order, and went 





Why build your factory roof 
more than two inches thick? 


Concrete roofs are admittedly the highest 
grade of fireproof roofs. Their great weight and 
resulting high cost have been the only objections 
urged against them. Were it not for these two 
factors the concrete roof would be now—as it is 
destined to be in the future—the universal fire- 
proof roof, 





499600045 44499 ‘ 

With Self Sentering you can build a strong, 
light, concrete roof two inches thick. You can 
buildit without form work or centering of any 
kind. You can easily and economically build 
roofs of any character—pitched, dome, saw tooth 
or monitor—as well as flat roofs. 

Self Senteringis a newform of expanded metal 
for concrete reinforcing and general fireproofing. 
It is a combined reinforcing and centering—a 
one-piece steel lath and stud. 

Self Sentering comes in sheets 28’’ wide and 
up to 12’long. It can be curved in the factory 
to any desired radius. It is adaptable for prac- 
tically all classes of concrete construction. 


Send for the Fireproofing Hand Book 


It contains a lot of information in regard tolow cost fire- 
proof construction, with many diagrams and illustrations. 


Send today. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 


806 Youngstown 
Logan Ave Ohio 
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Ghe Paint 


and the Painter 


The best materials improperly used 
will not give satisfactory results. 

Nor can _ skilled workmanship lend 
durability when the essential qualities of 
good paint are lacking. 

Asa rule, the better the workman the 
better the materials he uses. Painters 
who have mastered their trade, and know 
how to mix their own colors, use pure 
white lead and linseed oil mixed to suit 
the special requirements of each job. 


CARTER 


The White 


White Lead 


is now used by discriminating painters, 
who observe and test their materials 
carefully, that they may give their cus- 
tomers the utmost value in paint. 

Carter has all the good qualities of old- 
fashioned white lead and it is whiter and 
finer because made by a modern process 
that has enhanced the beauty of paint 
and increased its efficiency. 

The lowest bidder may not be the 
cheapestin the end. To be sure that your 
house will be painted in the best possible 
manner, intrust it to a painter with a rep- 
utation for good workmanship and specify 
“Carter White Lead and linseed oil.” 


To anyone who has a house to paint, we 
will send on request, “Pure Paint,” a small 
but comprehensive text book on house paint- 
ing, with six suggestions for color schemes. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


West Pullman Station 











seventy-five or a hundred dollars.- In one of 
these crises, | bought two gold watches on the 
instalment plan, for the express and sole purpose 
of pawning them for fifty dollars. To be sure, 
I redeemed them as soon as | could spare the 
cash, and returned them to the two instalmert 
men, forfeiting the several weekly payments 
I had made on the pretended purchases. 

It goes without saying that all! this happened 
in the early stages of my experience as a manu- 
facturer. I have long since been above and 
beyond such methods. Indeed, business honor 
is sometimes a luxury in which only those in 
the front ranks of success can indulge. 

















“HE DISTURBED MY PEACE OF MIND; SO, ON! 
AFTERNOON, I CALLED MY FOREMAN TO Mt 
AND TOLD HIM TO DISCHARGE HIM” 


I was rapidly traveling on the road to sub- 
stantial triumphs. Mrs. Chaikin, my part- 
ner’s wife, failed to realize the situation, however; 
and so, when we were in the midst of what was 
then to us an avalanche of lucrative orders, 
promising a brilliant winter season, she made 
up her mind to withdraw her husband from 
the firm in which he was my silent partner. 
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Bard Avenue, West Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. Road treated with ‘‘Tarvia B.” 


Of Interest to Taxpayers 


; 
| 
| 
CLOUD of dust behind an automo- | use of Tarvia is the logical and necessary 
























bile means that the road surface is | answer to a difficult problem. 
being destroyed — blown away. It also 
means that the road is unfit for modern 
trafic—that it has been built in the old 
way intended for slow-moving, horse- 
drawn traffic. 


In the tarviated road, there is a matrix 
of Tarvia around each stone, holding it 
firmly to its work and preventing it from 
shifting. There is no internal move- 
| ment, and the attrition of traffic is re- 
The science of MacAdam has been | duced to a minimum. 

rewritten these last few years. A mineral 
binder is no longer enough to hold the 
stone together. 











If the road is built with Tarvia the extra 
cost of the treatment is more than made 
up in longer life and reduced mainten- | 
Something stronger is needed, and the | ance costs. 
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Not only for elaborate monumental structures. but for the smallest and plainest build- 
ings Kahn Building Products ensure fireproofness, permanence, good light, and 
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“What is the use worrying along like that?”’ 
she said, in disgust. “‘You have deceived me 
from the start. You made me believe you had 
a lot of money, while, as a matter of fact, you 
were a beggar. Yes, you are a beggar now, too, 
and a beggar vou are bound to remain. A beg- 
gar and a swindler — that’s what you are. You 
have fooled me long enough. You can’t fool me 
any longer. So, there!” 

Her husband was still employed by the large 
German firm, attending to our little factory 
clandestinely in the evening. The time seemed 
near when it would pay him to give all his time 
to our shop. This, however, he did not per- 
ceive — neither he nor his wife. 

1 LOSE MY GENIUS, BUT KEEP 
HIS CLOAKS 


ATTEMPTED to present the state of 

affairs to Mrs. Chaikin, but broke off in the 
middle of a sentence. It suddenly flashed upon 
my mind that it might all be to my advantage. 
“A designer can be hired,” I said to myself. 
“The business is progressing rapidly. To make 
him my life partner is too high a price to pay for 
his skill. Besides, having him for a partner 
actually means having his nuisance of a wife 
for a partner. It will be a good thing to get rid 
of her.” 

So | found myself in sole control of my grow- 
ing factory. Subsequently, when my prosperity 
began to attract much attention, and the talk 
of it had reached Mrs. Chaikin, she came to 
my office, demanding that I restore her husband 
to his former interest in the business. I natu- 
rally refused to do so, whereupon she flounced 
out, fuming and cursing and threatening to 
engage ‘‘the best !awyer in the United States”’ 
to commence an action against me, even to send 
me to jail. 

Less than four years later I employed her 
husband as my designer, at a far higher price 
than he had ever received before. He was still 
absolutely illiterate; but he could dash off 
a drawing of a gracefully dressed woman as 
easily as a college man would his signature, 
although outside of his specialty he could 
scarcely draw a line. His inborn feeling for 
color effect and lines, in connection with cloaks 
and jackets, was something really wonderful. 

In the four years I was without him I em- 
ploved a much inferior designer; but, as a 
matter of fact, I utilized Chaikin’s genius even 
during that period. It is an open secret in our 
trade that fashions put out by one firm are 
very often pirated by smaller houses before 
the new cloak or jacket is put on the market. 
Some tailor employed in the larger factory will 















Illustration froin 
“Around the World 
ina Berry Wagon, 
beautifully illustrated 
in color by “ 
Denslow — free on 
request. 





DON’T SAY VARNISH,—SAY 


ERRY 


ROTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


That may mean the difference between 
a perfect job and an unsatisfactory one. 


For if you specify Berry Brothers, you know—we've been 
making quality varnishes for 55 years. 

For the home, the office building, the public edifice—for 
exterior or interior finish—for every branch of varnishing 
there’s a Berry Brothers product that long years of experience 
have made a hundred per cent right. 

So no matter how small or how large the job, look tor the 
Berry Brothers’ trade-mark and name on the varnish you buy 


We have a number of interesting booklets on varnis!: prot 
lems. Just tell us where you're going to use the varnish and 
we Il send you the special one to fit your need It’s fre 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Established 1858 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont 
Branches New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
San Francisc 


Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of “‘ afternoons.” Their 
goodness and attractiveness are pleas- 
ing alike to hostess and guests. . 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed des- 
sert confections. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


ADORA :— A filled sugar wafer—the 
newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A | 




































chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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copy the new sample and sell the design for 
a few dollars to some of the manufacturer’s 


competitors. In 


manner it was not 


difficult for me to copy Chaikin’s samples even 


while his wife 
was threaten- 
ing a law-suit 
against me. 


THE GERMAN 
JEWS GO DOWN 
BEFORE US 


HE German 

Jews, who 
were the lions of 
the cloak busi- 
ness, the old- 
established firms, 
with their modern 
office methods 
and_high-profit 
rates, were 
powerless against 
the competition 
of fellows like 
myself. We were 
underselling 
them unmerci- 
fully. Their days 
were numbered. 
Manufacturersof 
my class strove 
to bring down 
the cost of pro- 
duction by an 
unheard-of re- 
duction of office 
expenses. | 
worked about 
sixteen hours a 
day in all sorts 
of capacities, 
looking after 
every detail of 
the outside as 
well as of the 
inside of the busi- 
ness. Neverthe- 
less I was con- 
tented with the 
smallest margin 
of profit. My 
prices were based 


of him,” my instinct would whisper to me. 
“Later on he’ll pay you with interest.” The 
pleasure of expanding, of building up my busi- 
ness, was profit enough for me. But my greatest 





I LEFT THE MEETING FEELING LIKt A 


WHIPPED 


on the closest figuring known to the trade. 
There were instances when the clippings of the 
cutting department constituted all the profit 


the business vielded me. 


I would sell at cost 


price rather than lose a customer. ‘Get hold 





uncomfortable. 


CUR” 


strength in mini- 
mizing the cost 
of production lay 
in the peculiar 
knack I had de- 
veloped for un- 
earthing the 
cheapest labor 
obtainable. 


MY “CON. 
SCIENCE” AND 
GUSSIE 


HE Cloak- 

Makers’ 
Union was scarce- 
lv in existence at 
the period in 
question. The 
once powerful, 
organization was 
virtually de- 
funct. As a con- 
sequence the la- 
bor market of our 
industry was free 
from any control. 
Still, there were 
operatives in the 
Various shops 
who kept up the 
old agitation, and 
one of the most 
active spirits 
among these was 
employed in my 
place. I had 
known him in my 
native town, 
where he be- 
longed to a much 
better family 
than I. He was 
liberally educat- 
ed, and | knew 
that he was abso- 
lutely sincere. 
He was a slender 
little fellow with 


a sallow face and beautiful dark eves. In my 
heart of hearts I liked him, and, what was more, 


I] felt that he was right. 


The sallow-faced cloak operator made me 


He was my living conscience. 
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Hundreds of violets have 


contributed their sweetness 
to the purest and safest of infant powders, 


_ We have added to our powder Nature’s most 
dainty and refreshing perfume—the scent of 
sweet violets. If you pressed the very essence 
of the flowers themselves over your skin, 
the effect could not be more delightful. 
Mennen’s Violet Talcum is borated and 
properly medicated so that it 4 
soothes and comforts the skin and relieves 
the irritation and annoyances due to per- 
spiration. 

It relieves the rawness and chafing so com- 
mon in summer and, at the same time, | 
removes the unattractive shine produced 
by perspiration. eee. 
Dust your body all over with it after er your bath. 
Put it on your shields, in your st gs, etc. 
For sale everywhere, 25c, or by mail postpaid. 


Sample postpaid for # cents. Address 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
5 ° 
Mennen’s Violet 


Talcum Toilet Powder 
( Borated) 


Ps el 











When he happened to fix his two black eyes 
on me, they seemed to burn through my very 
soul. When I walked up and down my shop 
between the two long rows of sewing-machines, 
my glance would carefully avoid his. Finally, 
| could stand his presence no longer. Not that 
| wished to punish him; for, I repeat, | could 
not help admiring him for his unselfish idealism. 
He was my conscience, and that was just the 
reason he disturbed my peace of mind. So, one 
afternoon, | called my foreman to me and told 
him to discharge him. 

[his young man and others were becoming 
active, and meetings were held quite frequently, 
though the rank and file of the trade were slow 
in responding. | learned what took place at 
the gatherings of the struggling union from some 
of my emplovees— weak, double-faced wretches 
who volunteered to act as spies against their 
fellow workmen in order to curry favor with me. 

One of the reports I thus received as to the 
doings of the organization referred to Gussie, the 
finisher girl to whom I had once made love in an 
attempt to induce her to marry me, so that I 
might invest her savings in business. It ap- 
peared that she was one of the enthusiastic new 
converts to the trade-union movement. Once 
the shop in which she was employed, and which 
was more or less organized, went out on strike. 
Gussie helped her fellow strikers generously, 
going to the savings bank every day for fresh 
funds. She did it voluntarily and without 
stint, and her little fortune dwindled rapidly. 


GUSSIE’S PATIENCE IS EXHAUSTED 


N one occasion, however, when the slender 
O young man with the glowing eves appealed 
to her for a further loan to the union,—a loan 
that really meant a contribution,— she flew into 
a passion and burst into tears. ‘““What do you 
want of me, murderers that you are?”’ she cried. 
“Haven't I done enough?” 

A minute or two later she vielded, however. 

“Bleed me, bleed me, cruel people that you 
are!” she said, pointing at her heart, as she 
started toward her savings bank. 

As my business grew I gradually adopted 
up-to-date American methods. | fixed up a 
fine office and show-rooms, and employed 
trained bookkeepers, a stenographer, and a 
cloak model. These models are mostly Ameri- 
can girls of Anglo-Saxon origin, since a young 
woman of foreign stock is not likely to be built 
on American lines —with the exception of 
Scandinavian and Irish girls, Who have the 
American figure. But the figure alone was 
not enough, | thought. In selecting my model 
girls, | preferred a good-looking face and win. 
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OLD COLONY 
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N 1847 ila 
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silver plate was Het | 
an experiment, but the 
test of time has proved 
the value of the discovery made 
by Rogers Bros. ‘The quality of this 
first and genuine electro-silver plate is 
still to be found in the original brand 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


The charactenstic beauty of this ware is 
well illustrated in the “Old Colony” and 
“Cromwell” patterns, which preserve the charm 
and simplicity of early designs, but are rich 
and refined in the finish that modern crafts- 
manship supplies. 

Like all 1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware, they are made 


in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed 


by the largest makers with an unqualified guarantee 


made possible by an actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “F-33." 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New YorK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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cl Marriage of 


althanv 


t Watches 


for the Bride and Groom: 


Wedding gifts which are at once beautiful, 
useful, and appealing equally to the bride and 
groom, are rarer than a day in June. 

To persons of taste, we commend this new 
Waltham idea, the mere description of which 
is sufficient praise. 

We have arranged combinations of high- 
grade Waltham movements in corresponding 
cases and in suitable sizes, the pair being 
contained in an exquisite leather box which 


| 


| free booklet. 


can afterwards be used as a jewel case. (The | 
man’s watch shown in the illustration is open- | 


face but the back of the case is shown to in- 
dicate the engraving). The sects complete 


range in price from $100 to $400. 

Time is the stuff that life is made of, and 
what wedding gift could be more suitable for 
those who are to spend their lives together 
than timepieces which beat as one? Among 
other wedding gifts this Waltham combina- 
tion will be noteworthy, original, distinctive. 

If your jeweler has not yet secured any of 
these sets, we request that you write for our 
We will also take pleasure in 
arranging for you to see the actual sets, if 
desired, without any obligation on your part. 
When writing please mention the ‘‘Bride and 
Groom”’ booklet. 


For a graduation gift donot forget the supremacy of the Waltham ( Riverstde) Watch. 
& ’ £ 





Waltham Watch. Gompany 
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some manners as well. The buyers in our trade 
are, for the most part, also Americans; and 
experience had convinced me that a charming 
figure-woman is not infrequently helpful in 
bringing about a sale. 

One day | heard that Sonya, the young woman 
I had loved in my birthplace, was in New York. 
She had joined the revolutionary movement at 
home, had been sent to Siberia, and had escaped 
from prison. The information thrilled me; and 
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*“*PLEASE LEAVE ME ALONE,’ SHE SAID, 


TURNING AWAY” | 


when I| heard of a meeting of Russian revolu- 
tionists to take place at Cooper Institute, where 
she was expected to be present, | made up my 
mind to attend it so as to speak to her. It was | 








Real Motorcycle Comfort 

















SSndian Motocucle 


gives you the fullest pleasures of the 
open country road without any jolting, 
jarring or vibration. The new Comfort 
features of the 1913 Indian have 
completely revolutionized motorcycling. 


The Cradle Spring Frame has 


abolished discomfort. It’s the correct 
principle. Instantly appreciated by 
anyone who has ever ridden a 
motorcycle. 


Foot Boards now (fitted in addition to 
pedals give choice of two comfortable riding 
positions with separate brake controls. New 
style luggage carrier fitted free. No increase 
in prices. Power, Speed and Endurance 
unequalled by any other motorcycle. Costs 
next to nothing to maintain. Easy to ride 
as a bicycle. Needs no garage. 
, 4 H.P. Single, $200 

Prices 7 tr Twin, oes 


Get a free demonstration from any of the 
2000 Indian dealers throughout the country 


Write us for free 1913 catalog describing 
all models and improvements 


The Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
939 State St. Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branch and Service Stations: , 
enver an Francisco 


Toronto London 


f. o. b. Factory 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. They 
afford the purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of pre- 
serving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp and hair. For 
torturing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and chafings 
of infants, children and adults 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are most effective. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 


og” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scaln. 





midwinter, and | came to the hall in my ex- 
pensive fur coat with a secret foretaste of the 
impression my prosperity would make on her. 
This was a fatal mistake on my part. 

The large hall and the platform were crowded 
with poorly clad men and women, many of them 
actively connected with the Russian struggle. 
The revolutionary movement was then making 
great strides in Russia, and the Jews were among 
its foremost and bravest leaders — which, by the 
way, accounts for the anti-Jewish riots and 
massacres which the government organized 
quite openly. Some of these leaders were at 
the meeting in Cooper Institute, having come to 
America for funds. There were scores of men 
and women in the hall who had been in the thick 
of sensational conflicts, real heroes and heroines 
of one of the most wonderful crusades in the 
history of human liberty. 


SONYA SCORNS MY PROSPERITY 


ONYA recognized me at once, but my air 
S of prosperity (although there was nothing 
loud or distasteful in my clothing) had anything 
but the desired effect on her. I! could see it in 
the look with which she and her companions 
sized me up. I was a despicable bourgeois, a 
“capitalist” of the kind who was not expected to 
be interested in idealistic movements. I had a 
strong impulse to protest my sincere sympathy 
for the Russian revolution, to assure Sonya 
that my heart went out to the heroes and mar- 
tvrs of the struggle, and to offer a generous 
contribution; but I had not the courage to 
do so. I left the meeting feeling like a whipped 
cur. 

| received another rebuff about this time, 
although that was in quite different circum- 
stances. It was during the summer. | was 
spending part of my vacation in a boarding- 
house in the Catskill Mountains. One of my 
fellow boarders was a girl of Russo-Jewish par- 
entage, a stenographer in the employ of a well 
known lawyer. She belonged to an educated 
family, and was well read and remarkably re- 
fined in her tastes and ideas. | became rather 
seriously interested in her, but she frankly 
shunned me and repulsed all my advances. 
One day, when a storm broke, | found my- 
self near her in a secluded spot, a shelter in a 
grove known as Lovers’ Glen. ‘‘Now you can’t 
run away from me,” | said gaily, yet timidly. 

“Please leave me alone,” she answered, 
turning away. 

The answer rankled in my heart for a long 
time. I made up my mind to cultivate her 
acquaintance and to win her favor. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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A Bicycle That’s Built Like 


Do you realize what that means? Of all steel mechanisms, a revolver is subjected 
to the severest strains and demands the finest grades of steel and the highest standards 
of machine work and tempering. These are the standards which obtain in our factory 
and which apply as fully to our bicycles as to our revolvers. 


IVER JOHNSON 


The Iver Johnson Bicycle is just as perfectly machined and tempered as the Iver 
Johnson Revolver—and several million men know how splendidly our revolver is made. 
We have been making high-grade bicycles for nearly 30 years, and the 1913 models 
are a little better than any we have yet produced. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles. cost from $20 to $40, with special models a little higher. Our ‘‘ Heavy 
Service’’ bicycle is for store delivery. It is reinforced throughout—wide hubs, 
tandem spokes, heavy rims and tires. Our juvenile bicycles—‘‘ Boy Scout’’ and 
**Campfire Girl’’—are in every respect the equal of our men’s bicycles. Prices 
—$20 to $25. Also in our 70-page book we tell all about the most advanced 
motor cycles, single and twin cylinders, that have yet been produced. Send for 
this book; it’s FREE, but contains information about revolvers, shotguns and 
cycles that would be worth paying for. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


New York: 99 Chambers St. 136 RIVER STREET 
San Francisco; Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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“GOLDILOCKS” 


BY 


FRANCIS HILL 


AUTHOR OF ‘**PILGRIM,’® ETC. 


MUST tell you about him. Goldilocks! 

Whoever the scurvy wretch was that 

could remember the glamour of his baby 

fairy tales only to fasten that name on 
that heathen outcast brute! But let me 
try to stand him out before you — this Goldi- 
locks. 

He was an Englishman; a huge, shapely 
blond young giant, with a soft yellowish beard 
that made you wonder at our scraped faces, 
very sharp, steady light blue eyes, and notice- 
able fine hands. He must have been very well 
connected; a black sheep too wild and hard 
for the noble family fold. But no lugubrious 
fallen-on-evil-days business, you understand. 
Heaven help you— no! He wore his big silver- 
starred hat far back on his head, waked with 
a smile in the morning, and laughed all day 
long; laughed and slapped his great columnar 
legs, which he kept incased in a particular festive 
kind of Indian-tanned buckskin chaps. He was 
a beautiful thing, | swear to you, with some 
hint of the white and long-haired beauty of a 
soft blonde woman, veiling the strength of a 
Siegfried. That's it— a figure out of a Norse 
mythology hand-book gives him to vou. He 
might have been twenty-cight, at most; had 
never known a day’s illness in his life; spoke 
Spanish like a Castilian; betrayed in every 
slightest move the marks of breeding, educa- 
tion, care. He called himself Howard Bertram, 
two of his Christian names, | fancv. But that 
accursed range “Goldilocks” suited him quite 
as well as anything else. He answered as smil- 
ingly to it as he would have to “ Excellency” 
or “ Don.” 


Y foreman hired him, in the first place, dur- 

ing one of my absences from the ranch. 
When | got back and saw him in the crew, 

you can imagine those superb swinging propor- 

tions among the little saddle-colored, wirv Mex- 


icans!— the jolt fairly took away my breath. 


What was that splendid young buck doing here? 
A common cow-hand, in a country where the 
work is done almost exclusively by Mexicans, 
you know — living vaquero-wise in the ’dobe 
bunk-house — eating the tortillas and frijoles 
and drinking the black coffee three times 
a day! 

It hurt, somehow; suffused vou with a sudden 
wave of shame. But when I'd looked hard at 
the fellow for a minute, | began to understand, 
to touch solid ground. There was nothing 
amiss, on my part: I might perfectly well 
spare myself any qualms. For underneath 
that swagger blond surface, as you looked, 
you presently made out the fatal crimp in 
the man’s fiber; the fact that accounted for 
him; the taint, the moral breakdown, the 
spiritual atrophy, that permitted him to leave 
his kind and herd with unwashed vaqueros in 
a bunk-house. With all his breeding and re- 
finement, you saw, there was something irre- 
trievably “off” in the dog; something un- 
likely, bizarre, uncivilized — primitive, even; 
an incorrigibly cold and reckless and destruc- 
tive note. You’ve met good blood thrown 
back half a dozen centuries like that. He had 
a bad eve, this beggar — that was it; he'd a 
subtly, frighteningly, indefinably bad eve. 
Not altogether cruel or ruthless, perhaps, ex- 
actly — he was the gentlest man with a horse 
that’s ever crossed my path; and as gay and 
smart and clean-cut! But— well, I'll try to 
show you. 


| FHINK I have the best ranch foreman in 
southwest Texas. Matt Dunning, his name 
is — an ex-captain of rangers; and pretty nearly 
as keen a hand with a man as with a horse. 
\fter my own first conclusions as to Goldi- 
locks, I turned curiously to Matt. 

“Who's vour new cowboy?”’ I asked. 

“That vellow English devil? | dunno. But 
he does his work.” 
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“Have You 
a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your 
Home?” 49 


ON'T use a 
certain kind 

¥ of soap just be- 
cause your grand- 
mother did before 
you. Improvement 
is the order of the age. 


If you are not using 


FAIRY SOAP 


in your toilet and bath, 

you are not using the 
most perfect toilet and 
bath soap made. 








@ Fairy Soap is pure, 

@ it is white and stays 
white. It is oval in 
shape and handy to 

use. It floats. 


@ Fairy Soap 
costs but 5c: 
pay more and 
you will get 
no more. 

THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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No camera is so good as the Graflex for making 
pictures of children. Indoors or in the shade 
snapshots may be made fast enough to 
secure perfect pictures. 





You can photograph on dark days when you use 
a Graflex. This picture was made on a rainy, 
heavily clouded day in December. 








The Graflex is best for those who 
“hunt with a camera.” 





On clear days, when the sun is shining, the Graflex 
will make pictures in 1-1000ih of a second. 


RUA LLIEX 
CAMERAS 








The GRAFLEX makes 
better photography pos- 
sible by eliminating the 
uncertainties. Focusing 
scale and “finder” are 
done away with. With 
a GRAFLEX you see 
the image full size of 
finished picture, up to 
the instant of exposure 
right side up. You know 
to a certainty that the 
picture is in focus, with- 
out having to guess the 
distance between the 
camera and subject. 
The Graflex Focal 
Plane Shutter works at 
any speed from ‘“‘time’”’ 


to 1-1000th of a second. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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“Isn’t he a trifle big for our horses? A 
string of Normans or Clydesdales would be 
more like his size.” 

“Yes, he’s a little big,” admitted Matt. 
“But he makes up for that in easiness an’ 
knowin’ how. Why, you jest ought to watch 
that scoundrel with a hoss, sir! I never see 
anything like it! If he was to climb out o’ 
the saddle some day right before my eyes, an’ 
light under his pony an’ pack it up a cut bank 
on his shoulders, it wouldn’t surprise me none 
in the world! No, sir, it wouldn’t! As for 
spurs an’ quirts — Lord, he won’t even /ook at 
‘em! Says he never wore one in his life; seems 
to *bominate the very mention of ’em. An’ 
not only that! Cussed if he ain’t got ev’ry 
Greaser on the place plumb afraid to bring in 
a hoss with a spur or a quirt mark on it! They'll 
ride back for three hosses a day, mind you, 
before they'll "low to put a rowel through the 
orn’riest hide! Yessir! He licked Antone with 
a rope one night till | heard the screamin’ an’ 
had to bust down to the corral with my 
Winchester. He’s an almighty sight more 
tender with hosses that-a-way than he is with 
men!” 

You fellows up here can’t guess the vile 
treatment a Mexican will give a horse. A new 
influence like that in the bunk-house!—— 

“He’s a good man, then?” I said to 
Matt. 

“Good?” My ranch-boss eyed me. “He's 
good with hosses. He’s a white man, an’ does 
his work like one.”’ 

“But—?” | suggested. 

“Don’t you mistake that hold-up none!” 
declared Matt. ‘“‘He’s bad — bad clean through 
an’ through. I dunno where he comes from, 
or anything about him. But I'll bet he’s got 
a record, an’ I'll bet it’s bad.” 





ELL, he rode the Santa Ysabel for four 
months — this strapping Northman Van 
Dyck of a cow-puncher— without ever drawing 
a cent of his pay. Then, one restless spring 
morning, he asked for the money, saddled up a 
tough, evil-tempered old Spanish horse he called 
Pizarro, and started for town. Town — Casas 
Blancas — lies up on the railroad, straight fifty 
miles north from my ranch-house. 

“‘Comin’ back?” queried Matt. 

Goldilocks laughed and waved his hand. 
“Sure!” 

That was the morning of Tuesday. 

Just before the noon next day, a town kid, 
Martin Kennan’s son, with a led-horse, came 
spurring in through our yard gate. Would 
| please saddle up quick, his father said, 
and vamose right back to town with him — 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


A Gift that will prove acceptable to a 
traveler is Dean’s Bon Voyage Box, filled 
with Dean’s appetizing Cakes and Candies. 
The Combination Bon Voyage Box has proved 
a great success and this season’s novelties 


DEAN’S SURPRISE 
BON VOYAGE BOXES 


with six packages, one for each day out, is 
still better—$14 and $18. They are fully 
described in an illustrated price list, seat 
promptly on request. 


Prices : $6, $7, $10, $12, $12.50, $14, $15, $18, $20 and $25. 
628 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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City Auditorium, Houston, Tex., cov 
ered with 36,400 sq. ft. of Genasco 
Smooth-Suriace Ready Roofing, 


fastened with Kant-leak Kleets 











THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


If you want to be sure of an evertight roof be 
sure its waterproofing is Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is “ Nature’s everlasting waterproofer’’—noted for its 
uniform and lasting quality. And only with roofing that is lastingly waterproof 
can you expect to get lasting protection. 

Genasco Roofing is Trinidad Lake asphalt in the right form to give resisting 
and enduring power to roofs. Our experience (beginning as pioneers over thirty 
years ago) in the use of asphalt goes in Genasco. And this combination makes 
roofing that withstands the rain, sun, wind, hail, snow, heat, cold, and fire. 

Go deeper than the looks when you buy your roofing. Get Genasco and you 


get roofing with real, permanent waterproofing. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco—the roofing with the hemisphere trademark. Guaranteed. Mineral or smooth 
surfece—several weights. The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of Genasco smooth surface roofing. Beats cement 
und large-headed nails for waterproofing the seams. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 


manufacturers of ready rooting in the world. | New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Asphalt-saturated wool felt 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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on the jump? My cowboy had killed two 
men at Julian Brazos’ last night, and 


needed me. 

IMMY KENNAN told me the story as we 

loped back, and | afterward heard it from 
half a dozen eye-witnesses. The only inter- 
ested person who never said much of it to 
me was Goldilocks inimself. But then, he al- 
ways held me off a bit — very naturally, no 
doubt. 

The killing was simple enough, and yet not 
quite usual for Texas, either. A one-eyed half- 
Mexican and half-negro, Julian Brazos, at that 
time still kept a mighty wicked red-painted 
‘dobe death-trap of a saloon and gambling- 
house across the plaza from the railroad station 
in Casas. 

Goldilocks had used old Pizarro in his reg- 
ulation handsome fashion on the ride up. But, 
striking the plaza, he had tied him to the 
hitching-bar in front of Julian’s shack, and gone 
inside. 

That tells you everything—his failure to care 
for his horse. 

Once inside Julian’s, he proceeded, first, to 
get riotously drunk. Then, after supper,— he 
never stirred out for any himself, also leaving 
old Pizarro tied up without food or water at 
the hitching-bar,— he began to play. He 
knew he was being fleeced (you couldn’t imagine 
those steady blue eyes of his ever growing 
too blurred for that!), but he only laughed and 
drank, and watched his money cross the table, 
till not a dollar remained on his side. A notori- 
ous, nervy, gray-haired little gambler named 
Sandman got most of it. 


HEN they pushed back from the table, 

the big fellow, still laughing, accepted a 
final proffered drink. As he leaned there against 
the bar-room wall, Sandman passed close in 
front of him, yawning, on his way out. Goldi- 
locks straightened sharp as lightning, reached 
for him, and fastened on his throat. Sandman 
must have known those white fingers meant 
mischief, for he got at his gun quick, and 
emptied it. But Goldilocks had him _ help- 
less — cinched; and only laughed through the 
smoke. 

And then, they say, vou could see that hor- 
rible, university-bred, drunken young cowboy 
beast, with head flung up and mouth wide open, 
showing every one of his clean white teeth, lit- 
erally twisting apart the bones in Sandman’s 
neck with his hands! It made more than one 
of those bleak hardened wretches there that 
night faint and sick. 


rhe little gambler’s partner —a wild Gulf 





JAP ROSE 


FACE AND BODY 


Toilet Talcum Powder 


The only Toilet Powder perfectly 
adapted for use on both the face 
and body. It covers instantly and 
completely and leaves no “pow- 
dered look.” Imparts a lasting 
Rose fragrance. Insist upon 
having the yellow package with 
the Jap Girl on it. 


JAP ROSE 
Week End Box ' 


Containing a miniature of 
Kirk’s famous JAP ROSE 
Talcum Powder, Perfume 
and Soap—three dainty and 
useful toilet articles, mailed 
to any address in the United 
States for 20 cents in silver 
or stamps. 
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327 E. Michigan Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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is the quality—the karat mark—in collars. Here is 
the 2 for 25c brand of collars bearing the Warranted 
Linen guarantee. 


BARKER BRAND 
WARRANTED LINEN COLLARS 
14, 16, 34 sizes—2 for 25¢ 


Over 100 styles to sslect from at all 
dealers. 


Send postal cari for our free style 
book “D”’ including dress chart. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


MOORE’ NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


O be perfectly satisfactory a Fountain 

Pen must write at the first stroke 

and continue to write freely and 
evenly. It must havea large ink capacity; 
it must fill easily and most important of 
all, it must be absolutely non-leakable no 
matter how it is carried. 

In other words, it must be a Moore's, 
the first fountain pen to which the word 
non-leakable could be accurately applied 
and today the one pen that you can thor- 
oughly trust to be true to its name. 

There’s a Moore to suit every hand. For sale 
by dealers everywhere. 


wily guar 


ery part of every , 5 uncondi , 4 
American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturcrs 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street . . Boston, Mass. 
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glories of the historic Hudson River revealed by 
the powerful searchlights of the palatial steamers 
of the Hudson Navigation Company. 
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Trojan and Rensselaer 
and the latest addition the 
BERKSHIRE 
floating palace of luxury — the 
largest river steamer in the world. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. It is free. 
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Coast Frenchman, Lucien Something-or-Other 
— came on, frothing, with a knife. But Goldi- 
locks coolly blocked him’ by thrusting out 
Sandman’s body against the descending point, 
the next instant snatching the same knife clear 
and driving it back to the guard into Lucien’s 
own right lung. Then he threw Sandman’s 
body down on the floor and lazily resumed his 
old position against the wall. 


OTH gamblers were dead when they 
B picked them up. As for the cheerful 
yellow sefor against the wall there, he had 
never once stopped laughing, never drawn 
his gun. 

Not having drawn his gun made our case 
easy: by bright and early the second morning 
he was as free as any citizen of Casas. From 
the community standpoint, the two hombres 
he had downed were certainly much better 
out of the way; and the neat, gay efficiency 
with which he had terrorized Julian’s whole 
joint filled the town with admiration and 
respect. 

He himself — Goldilocks — showed absolutely 
no concern or contrition of any sort, that | 
could see, except for sullen old Pizarro, who had 
stood all night at the hitching-bar. I’d just 
as lief not have had the murderous brute back 
with us on the Santa Ysabel again, but he 
seemed to take his berth on the place simply as 
a matter of course; and a crack in a big, hand- 
some whelp like that — well, it does hold you, 
fast enough, even while it repels. 

So, in another day or two, he rode back 
down to the river with me. But it took no- 
thing like four months this time for him to be 
thrashing about bridle-deep in deviltry again. 
Before the end of four weeks, indeed, | was wish- 
ing with all my heart they had stretched his 
Siegfried neck for him in Casas. He began to 
make trouble, serious trouble, on the ranch 
with the Mexicans, about their women. We 
had half a dozen women, perhaps, on the place; 
notably Esteban Ribera’s family — his old 
virago wife, Marfa, and their two young daugh- 
ters, Dolores and Pancha. Esteban was the 
padre vaquero of the outfit, a kind of under- 
foreman, range-boss among the Mexicans. He 
lived, with his three women, in a separate ’dobe 
house —a house that, I assure you, could now 
be heard to hum like a disturbed hornets’ nest. 
There are no closed emotional doors on the Rio 
Grande! 


Y first call to meddle actively in the nasty 
business came one evening as | sat smoking 
alone on the ranch-house gallery. Of a sudden, 
Esteban and Marfa flew up the steps to me 
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Don’t be a 
slave to your stairs 


Up and down, down and up, 
always on the go—no wonder night 
finds you all worn out! “That's 
woman’s work,” you say. Yes, but you 
can make it easier—you can do away with 
nine-tenths of this tiresome stair climbing. 


Just get that husband of yours to put in two of 
these Inter- phones—one upstairs in your bedroom 
or hall and one in the kitchen or wherever you please, 


Western Lhecirie Inter phones 


Then, by simply pushing a button, you can Inter-phone your 
instructions and thus manage your home in the same easy, system- 
atic way that your husband manages his business. 





Two Inter-phones like these will cost less than $15, including 
wire, batteries, etc. As easy to put up as a door bell, and cost 
no more to use. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


Write for illustrated booklet No. 25.M, ‘‘ The 
Way of Convenience,’’ and convince yourself. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 
7,000,000 “Bell’”’ Telephones 


NEW YORK CITY 


Offices in Al! Principal Cities 
of the United States 
and Canada, 
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DUTCH 
BULBS 


From 
Now _Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Until Crocus, give, for a small outlay 
of time and money, an abun- 
July 1st dance of flowers in the house 
from December until E aster, 
Not and in the garden, from earliest 
Later spring until the middle of May. 


Bulbs are grown almost exclu- 
sively in Holland, in enormous 
quantities, and sold at very 
low prices. Usually they cost double before reaching you 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, 
and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers immediately upon their arrival 
in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as we 
import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for 
until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. (Refer- 
ences required from new customers.) Our import price 
list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs pub- 
lished, may be had for the asking. 


A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . . $3 00 $13 75 
Fine Mixed Tulips * * 8 0 3 25 
Narcissus Poeticus. . . 70 3 00 
Double Daffodils . ° 1 90 8 75 
Narcissus ee Ss Mo ms ter ) 2 70 12 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur . 35 10 4 
Spanish trie, Splendid Mixture 1 
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You Can Weigh | 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh | 


You can I know it, because I have 
reduced 25,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientific- 
ally, naturally without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
action; can teach you how to 
breathe, tostand, walk and relieve 
such ailments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds 
less, and I have gained wonderfully in 
strength.” 
Another says: “Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 
feel SO WELL.” 

Write today for my free booklet. 

Susanna Cocroft 

Dept.o5 624 Mtchigan Boul., Chicago 











Author of “‘Growth in Silence,’’ *‘Self- Snffieie ~ney”* 





there, disheveled, blown with running, gnash- 
ing their teeth, and cursing Goldilocks in an 
incredible torrent of mingled cow-camp abuse 
and religious anathema. They dragged out 
their gray hairs by the handful — spat — tried 
to pick up dust from the floor to throw on their 
heads. 

He was a devil, that big yellow gringo — 
the old familiar term, you see. He had be- 
witched and stolen the hearts of both their 
girls! He had evilly thrust himself in — the 
unsanctified spawn of a rattlesnake!— between 
them and the honest Catholic loves of Juan 
Paz and Diego Serrano, their promised hus- 
bands! He would destroy them both — even 
little Pancha, their little Pancha, only just 
seventeen! Dolores had gone off somewhere 
with him to-night — God knew where — to the 
river, perhaps; and little Pancha, now that she 
could no longer find them, lay writhing and 
screaming on the bed, tearing at the good feather 
pillow with teeth and nails! Madre de Dios, 
senor, what to do — what to dor 


GOT them away as well as | could, and 
] called Matt Dunning into consultation. 
That grim and fatalistic steward of the Santa 
Ysabel plucked at his long, sandy mustaches. 

“Oh, shore, I’ve been a-spottin’ the little 
game down there,” he said. ‘You oughtn’t 
never to have brought that miscreant back 
He’s a nat’ral-born pirate an’ cut-throat an’ 
outlaw — that’s all’s the matter with him —a 
nat’ral-born pirate an’ cut-throat an’ outlaw! 
He ain’t got the conscience of a t’rant’la! 
Both o’ them girls down at Esteban’s is dead 
crazy about him, o’ course —a big, slashin’ 
white man like that. An’ what does he do 
about it? Why, he smiles an’ enjoys himself, 

the thievin’ blackguard wolf!—an’ lets 
either one or t’other of ’em do whatever they 
please with him (whichever gets to him first), 
them a-hatin’ each other like cat an’ dog all the 
time, as much as they can stick. An’ as for 





Juan an’ Diego! — But, shucks, they know he’s 
a killer — an ugly look from them hard blue 
eves o’ his, an’ scat! — their sneakin’ peon souls 


is plumb into a hole! I can tell Mr. Man, 
though, if he’s pinin’ for the inf’rmation, that 
he’d a lot better not swing along quite so gay 
an’ heedless, jest the same. There’s a match 
goin’ to be put to them fireworks down there 
now, you'll see, plenty sudden. My advice to 
that bang-tail sport is to keep his attention 
glued tight onto little Pancha Ribera!” 

This sort of thing didn’t appeal to me in the 
least, as you may imagine. | entertained ab- 
solutely no plan of having my place a-wash 
with gore like that. 
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ign of the Nyal Drug Store 


For My Complexion’s Sake 


NYAL’ 


FACE 
CREAM 


A Favorite 


for many years 














Nyal’s Face Cream (with peroxide),a de- 
lightful toilet luxury for women and men. 

Being greaseless it is quickly absorbed — 

disappears, leaving a beautiful, fresh, rosy 
bloom. Ideal for chapped skin, cracked lips, 
tan, freckles and sunburn. Does not soil the 
most delicate fabrics. Its fragrant, flowery 
odor is fascinatingly refining. (The Peroxide 
makes it antiseptic.) 





Nyal’s Face Cream—for men after shaving cestores the healthy tone 
to the skin. Keeps the face joyfully young. 


There are 15,000 of the best druggists in America selling 
Nyal’s Face Cream. There’s one of these druggists right 
near you. 


Nyal’s Face Cream is sold only by Nyal Druggists. Note Nyal 
trade mark at top in this advertisement. Wherever you find that trade 
mark displayed there you have one of the best among druggists. 


For complexion’s sake buy a jar of Nyal’s Face Cream. We won’t 
have to coax you to continue its use. Or—fill out the coupon below 
and mail it with 10 cents in stamps to cover packing and postage and 
we will send you a trial package. You will find it a wise investment. 





If you live in Canada send the coupon and 10 cents to New York 
and London Drug Company, Windsor, Ont. 





















Fill Out and Mail 
Neulork % Crdon New York & London Drug Co., 


108 John St., New York City 
a © (INCORPORATED) 
Mu Gor “— 4.c¢A. 


35 Snow Hill, Holborn, London, E C. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada lis ; 


Enclosed find ten cents im stamps. Send trial package 
of Nyal’s Face Cream to 
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“‘Hunch” hands you this: 


You pass up the “‘hot-stuff'’ brands, 
forget that parched throat and dark 
brown taste and thumping head. 
You never will know how a real 






wt 7. , : 
Vf pipe smoke tastes until you fire up 
Copyright by R, J ernolk : 
Tobacco Go Winston taloan some Prince Albert—tobacco that 
N. ©., 1912. just puts a jimmy pipe in a man's 


mouth — and keeps it there, sunrise to sunset! 


. 
the national 
.* 
joy smoke 
Doesn’t take eight Sundays to get acquainted with P. A. either in a jimmy 
pipe or rolled up into a delicious cigarette. No, sir, it’s pretty much like 
putting on a pair of friendly old shoes of a morning—sort of makes you feel 
the sun will shine and the birds will sing and the going will be right govud! 
P. A. can’t sting! The bite’s cut out by a patented process that has revolu- 
tionized pipe tobacco and set the whole man-smoking world jimmy pipe 
joyous! Get that P. A. flavor and fragrance and freshness into your system. 
t's good for what ails you! 

The toppy red bag is weather-proof inside and out and sets you back only a nickel. 

It's a dandy package— all bright and spanking clean and dust-proof—just as it left 

our factory. Nifty jackets keep it free from soil Also in the tidy red tin, 10c— 

and handsome pound and half-pound humidors. Buy Prince Albert everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, Winston-Salem, N, C. 
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“Shall I tell Goldilocks to roll his blankets 
in the morning, or shall your”’ I asked Matt. 

My ex-ranger ranch-boss instinctively touched 
the scabbard of the big blued .44 that always 
hung, like a fetish, at his waist. “‘Mebbe he’d 
take it a mite better from me,” he said. 


E were too late, of course. Among us, we 
contrived to set the match to the fire- 
works that same night. 

It was a hot night, and I lay in my pajamas 
on my sleeping-gallery, trying to read. About 
half-past ten | must have dropped the book 
a volume of Gibbon, | remember — and dozed 
off. <A terrific series of outcries in the night 
somewhere roused me with a jump. My light 
was still burning; the clock beside it on the 
table said five minutes past eleven. 

That outside clamor in the air momently 
grew louder, more complex. I found my slip- 
pers, seized a revolver, and, trying to bat the 
sleep out of my eyes as | ran, started the best 
I knew for the Mexican quarters. Half-way 
down | met Ramén Ramirez racing madly 
up. The moon was bright enough to see 
anything. 

Ramén screeched his news to me, naturally, 
at the top of his voice: ‘‘Sefior, sefor! Quick! 
It is the littke Pancha! She has put her knife 
into the side of Dolores! Sefior, quick!” 

As | checked for Ramén, Matt Dunning 
caught up with me, plunging and crippling 
along without his high-heeled boots; and we 
made the rest of the way down together. 

“Oh, oh, blast that blasted crook!’”’ I could 
hear Matt swearing under his mustaches, as 
now and then a cactus or a sharp stone would 
fling him almost on his face. 


nium down there, | do assure you! Matt 
and | had lost no time, but we seemed to be the 
last of the ranch to arrive on the spot. Some- 
thing more than twenty Mexicans were clut- 
tered about the Ribera door when we got there; 
everybody on the place, with a couple of odd 
outside ones who chanced to be riding through 
that night from the cinnabar mines. And not 
a single beggar of them all ever quiet for an 
instant, you understand — except little Pancha, 
perhaps. She,— little Pancha,— with head 
up, panting, trembling, consumed with passion, 
voiceless, but every minute breaking out in a 
fierce paroxysm of struggling against Esteban 
and Juan Paz, who had her each by a wrist, 
defiantly held the middle of the group. Every- 
body, did | say? No; there was no sign of 
Goldilocks. 
Matt and | pushed through the dinning 


pe at Esteban’s — that was pandemo- 





moonlit hedge of bodies to the door-step. 
There sat — or, rather, pitched — old Marfa, in 
a wild storm of tears, with Dolores lying across 
her knees. Dolores, also in a wild storm of weep- 
ing, had the bodice of her dress torn practically 
off, showing a small knife-wound against the 
brown skin of her side, from which old Marfa 
incessantly wiped away a darker trickle of 
blood. 

| stooped down and looked. The hurt was 
a mere short, glancing scratch along the out- 
side of a rib. But I could see that the intent 
had been right: half an inch either way — | 
turned to where Esteban, gibberingly cursing 
Pancha, brandished the blood-stained knife 
aloft in his left hand, crazily gesticulating. 

“Here, here!’”” Matt was savagely shouting 
into his ear. “Shut up, will you? Shut up! 
What’s all this about?” 

“Oh, sefiores!”’ piercingly wailed Esteban. 
“They have slain my soul! It is as | told vou 
— the big cowboy!” 

“Where is the big cowboy?”’ | demanded. 

A dozen voices answered me: “In the bunk- 
house, sefior!”’ 

“Ask him to come here,” I said. | don’t 
mind confessing to you | was excited. | must 
have been or I’d never have done anything 
so baldly foolish. ‘‘Go, Ramén.” 

That brought quiet. Ramén lunged for the 
bunk-house, full tilt. Pancha ceased strug- 
gling against Esteban and Juan, and watched 
me, wide-eyed. We must have made a composi- 
tion for a Franz Stuck as we waited. My pa- 
jamas, for my part, were green and yellow, and 
besides them | had only bath-slippers and a 
six-shooter. 

Goldilocks came striding over from the bunk- 
house, his hat on the back of his head; and 
good heavens, what a handsome thing he was 
in the moonlight! The Mexicans made room for 
him in the half-circle about the door. Dolores 
Ribera, with a sudden muffled cry, fainted on 
her mother’s lap. 


- OU sent for me?” That truly perverse 
English devil put the question quite easily. 
“This seems to be your affair,” | said. “You 
understand, it can’t go on. If you'll come up 
to the house with me, I'll write you out an 
order for your money. And this would be a 
good night to ride— you could make town 
before the worst of the heat.” 

He shrugged his giant shoulders. ‘‘As vou 
please.” 

“That pleases me!” | said. ‘“‘Wait. If you'll 
just get up vour horse and pack vour traps, I'll 
bring the order down to you at the bunk-house. 
That will save time.” 
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Is Your Refrigerator 


Poisoning Your 


OUR doctor will 
tell you that a 
refrigerator which 
cannot be kept clean 
and wholesome, as 
you can easily keep the 
Monroe, 18 always dan- 
gerous to your family. 
The Monroe is the 
Only Refrigerator With 
Genuine Solid Porce- 
lain Food Compartments 


Family? 








Never 


Gh°“Monroe |. 





wee hean be kept free of breeding places 
or disease germs that poison food which in 
a n pomens people. NOT cheap porcelain- 
ENAMEL, but one piece of a esos ak- 
able porcelain ware OVER AN INCH 
THICK—nothing to crack, ao or faa 
moisture—as easily cleaned as a china bowl 

every corner ROUNDED—-not a single 
crack, joint or any other lodging place for 
dirt and the germs of disease and decay. 
Send at once for 


FreeBook finn. 
ree Doo frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how to 
materially reduce the high cost of living 

how to have better, more nourishing food 
—how to keep food longer without spoiling 


—how to cut down ice bills—how to guard 
against sickness—doctor's bills. 


30 Days Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory 
to you—saving you 
store profits. We pay 
freight and guarantee 
your money back and 
removal of refriger- 
ator at no expense to 
you if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied 

Easy terms if more 
convenient for you. 
Send for book NOW 
—-Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 10-F, Lockland, Ohio 
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invigorated, the skin clear 





624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, 








You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm as that 
of your body? If you leok older than you are, it is be- 
cause you are not doing what you should to help nature. 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the 
the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
and marvelous In six to ten minutes 
more with these exercises at home than massage will ac- 
complish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.” 


M Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the uctions 
for this course, including also the care of the Hair, E yes, Hands 
and Feet, 

Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Satlow. Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandroft 
Tired Eyes Vimples Thin, Olly Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Factal Muscles Tender, Inflamed Feet 
an«] many other blemishes are relieved and overcome The expressi m is 
hair made glossy, more abundant, Ba e 


nger and brighter, the feet comfortable tl 
hg years younger after our course. Write fo or FRE e 


Qonee! Mildred Culture Course 


body have done for 
Results are quick 
a day you can do 


Susanna Cn 


hands sm 


CHICAGO 








\ 


The hush about us was intense. He nodded, 
smiling, and swung coolly off on his heel. As he 
did so, he turned his back directly on Pancha, 
carelessly, quite close to her. 

What happened next, I assure you, was 
the quickest, ghastliest work I’ve ever seen. 
Like a flash, that seventeen-year-old girl 
tore herself loose from her father and Juan, 
snatched the knife from Esteban’s shaking 
old hand, and drove it, with all her force, on 
tiptoe, cleanly between Goldilocks’ shoulder- 
blades. 

‘You shall not go without me!”’ she screamed. 


twisted as he fell. But — and note this 

-before he had touched ground, both Juan 
Paz and Diego Serrano were also upon him, 
burying their knives into him again and again, 
back and front. 

Matt and I, velling with horror, rushed at 
them, beating them off with our six-shooters. 
Goldilocks, too, — never the sweet, compliant 
martyr, as you may suppose! — had managed 
to drag out his gun, and was painfully bringing 
it to bear. 

But one of those dastard Mexican knives 
must have found his heart, or the aorta. In the 
very act of pulling the trigger, his crooked 
finger slackened, his eve glazed. 

It all came so incredibly thick and fast, as I 
tell you, that, when | heard another chorus of 
screeches behind me, and whirled and saw 
Pancha Ribera falling with her knife in her 
own breast, | experienced a feeling of heavenly 
relief. One could straighten up, now, and 
draw a breath. That Goldilocks episode, 
least, was at an end. 


iS csme ok with arms flung up, half 


F course the thing I particularly wanted 
O not to happen had happened, and hap- 
pened strong. My place got a drenching of 
blood that moonlight June night that smells to 
this day. And the affair, altogether, left me 
with a disquieting point or two to think over 
on my own account. 

But that’s the moral of the simple life on 
the river down there, of course. It brings 
you up with a jolt like that every once in a 
while, as if a careering cowboy had suddenly 
risen out of the open range and roped you by 
the legs. There’s excitement in it, and the 
after-effects of the dead plain, primitive shock 
of contact with the ground are humanizing 
and wholesome. 

| wish some of you fellows would buck up 
enough to go back down with me for a bit 
next month. I’ve an idea it would amuse you, 
for a while. 
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and what 
it means 
in better 
music 





There is one 


remarkable thing about the 
Haddorf—A Tone of Great Richness 


OU like the rich-voiced singer, the wonderful-toned 

orchestra. And you will like the piano that ap- 
proaches most nearly the singer’s rich tones in your 
favorite songs—the orchestra’s full power in operatic 
selections—that possesses the quality of deep tenderness 
in religious music—and yet breathes the sweetest, soft- 
est music that your mood demands—a piano of unex- 
celled tone richness 


HADDORFF PIANO 


The Piano with the “Homo™ Vibrating Sounding Board. 


For two hundred years piano makers have realized that the 
piano has possibilities of a richer tone than they could give it. 
The HADDORFF has achieved this tone richness, the 
Homo-tone, through its ‘‘Homo’’-Vibrating Sounding Board. 


You simply cannot realize how wonderful this tone is unless you hear 
it. There is probably a HAD ORFF dealer or owner in your com- 
munity. Write and we will give you a letter of introduction so that 
you can hear this wonderful tone. We are not urging you to buy. We 
believe if you once hear the tone, your next piano will be a HAD- 
DORFF. Also let us send our interesting booklet, “The Homo-tone.”’ 


Excellently made—Grands, Uprights, Player Pianos 
HADDORFF PIANO CO. © rock?ord, 11LiNors 
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Barring our nearest relatives 


the mouth rather than the 


universal tool”’ 


THE WAYS OF THE LEFT HAND 


BY 


EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER 


AUTHOR OF °s 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


[ is often said that all animals are left- 

handed. Parrots, notoriously, hold their 

food in the left claw while they grip the 

perch with the right; and one certainly 
gets the impression that monkeys, cats, opos- 
sums, and other creatures that use their fore 
paws like hands, employ the left more often than 
its mate. 

Nevertheless, this common opinion is quite 
erroneous. Polly takes her cracker in her left 
claw merely because she is commonly fed by a 
right-handed human being. The food comes to 
her on one side, and she reaches out the nearest 
\ parrot fed symmetrically, as President 
Jordan has shown, has no preference for one 
hand over the other. 

So, too, with other creatures apparently left- 
handed. Whatever we do to them tends to 
drift to our right side; and thev, facing us, put 
out the left paw. But, as anybody can prove 
for himself, a record of the number of times any 


claw. 


SCIENTIFI¢ 


STUDY OF FOOLS.” 


ETC. 
OLIVER HERFORD 


animal uses one hand or the other, when either 
would be equally convenient, shows that neither 
has any advantage over the other. One must, 
however, keep count. A left-handed act looks 
odd, and so contributes more than its share to 
the general impression. 


MAN THE ONLY RIGHT-HANDED 
CREATURE 


O living thing, then, except man, is either 
N right- or left-handed. To be sure, there are 
a few creatures, like the lobster and the fiddler- 
crab, that have their hands unlike, and put 
them to different use. That, however, is an- 
other matter. The point of right or left hands 
is that they shall look alike, and yet one be a 
better servant of the will than the other. More- 


over, barring a few of our nearest relatives, the- 


mouth rather than the hand is the universal tool. 
Man, then, is the only “‘dexterous” animal. 


~_ 
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| | primal of complexion f =i 
depends largely on health Vl a, 
of skin; smooth firmness of Led j it ( 
outline, aswellasclearfairness '* —~ 
of skin are of vital necessity 
to her who would preserve 
her youth and beauty. 
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women everywhere, of every age, | Be BLACKHEADS Eczema GALLS 
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enthusiastic about 
€ 
Ingvrants 
Milkweed Cream 


It tones and braces the tissues; it keeps the pores free of acids and impurities 
from within and from outside germs and dirt from without. The effect of 
its daily use is at once soothing, cleansing and beautifying with the beauty of 
natural charm. 


Pees READILY ABSORBED, 
EDERICK F. linn 


PROPRIETORS: > 
DETROING 
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Wino son, Can 





Milkweed Cream needs no rubbing; is absorbed by the skin, leaving it 
neither greasy, sticky nor shiny. Apply lightly, night and morning—it will 
tone the blood cells and give the skin a soft and youthful transparency. 







Used under Ingram’s new Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, the two 
supply not only the beautifying touch, but a shield against the weather 

Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties by 
a personal test; write us yours and your druggist’s name and address and 
receive through him free, our box of samples. Or enclose 10c and we will 
mail them direct. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ontario 42 Tenth Street, Detroit 





Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder is Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion. Price 50 cents at drug store or by mail, postpaid. 
A handsome Vanity Box FREE with Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine. 
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The Majestic 


A Style for 
Every Taste 





READY TO WEAR 


every day until worn out—Real 
comfort from the start in “Natural 
Shape” shoes—no “breaking in” 
— 200 styles. 


Look for the Florsheim Sign—You'll find a 
live dealer ready to show you correct styles to 
fit your feet. 


Price $5.00 
“IMPERIAL” Quality $6.00 


Siyle Book FREE upon request 
The Florsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





The Exceilo 


Look for 
Name in Shoe 
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Makes Any Boat a Motor Boat 


This simple, light, boat engine 
makes a motor boat of any boat 
in a jiffy—as quickly detached. 
Will take you 28 miles per gallon 
of gasoline in an 18 foot boat. 

Seven miles an hour in a rowboat! 

The most POWER for the PRICE 

The most POWER for the WEIGHT 


“PORTO” 

2 Full H. P.— 55 Lbs. 

The original, portable motor — 20,000 
in use, guaranteed a year and sold ona 
month's trial. 





Write for catalogue of this and other Waterman Motors 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 231 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The manual skill of human beings is something 
incomparably superior to anything the brutes 
can show; and that something has been added 
on to the human right hand. Most beasts are 
literally four-footed. They are even less skilful 
with their fore paws than we with our hind 
ones. Cats, opossums, even monkeys, hardly 
attain with either hand to the level of our lefts, 
and they use both hands indifferently. 


BABIES OF SIX MONTHS ARE 
RIGHT-HANDED 


"I EXTERITY,” then, on either side of the 

body, is a universal and peculiar human 
quality, as characteristic of our species as laugh- 
ter, speech, reason, the ability to use tools or 
to walk on the hind legs. In fact, considering 
that parrots and jackdaws talk, that bears and 
apes walk erect, while, if horses do not laugh, 
dogs do sometimes smile, and that it is about 
equally difficult to prove that some animals 
do not reason or that some men do, one might 
even go so far as to say that this universal and 
peculiar uneven-handedness is the only certain 
test of humanity. 

It is, at any rate, one of the earliest of our 
human qualities to appear in infancy. Baldwin, 
of Johns Hopkins, proved by long experimenting 
on his own children that babies are distinctly 
uneven-handed at ten, eight, and even six 
months — some time, therefore, before they 
show much sign of cither of the special ear- 





ie Horses do not laugh Z 


marks of our race: the ability to get up on the 
feet and to twist the breath into intelligible 
words. There is also no little reason for thinking 
that, in the early history of mankind, the ten- 
dency to use one hand more than the other 
preceded both erect posture and speech, and 
was earliest acquired of the attributes that 
separate us from the brutes. 

For “dexterity” is by no means confined to 
the hand. Right-handed persons are com- 


OO 
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The Cool One Wears B.V.D. Do You? 


T’s no puzzle to find the B. V. D. Man. He’s in the foreground of the 
picture and in the forefront of comfort. You can “spot” him at a glance— 
cool and contented despite summer heat and fag. Stop fanning and 

mopping — wear Loose Fitting, Light Woven B. V. D. Coat Cut 

Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, or Union Suits and be coo/. 

To get genuine B. V. D. get a good look at the /abe/. On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Wowen Label 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries. ) 

Insist that your dealer sells you 
only underwear with the B. V. D. 
label. 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$7.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
} $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 
The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 
London Selling Agency: 
66 ALDERMANBURY, E. C, 
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Printype stands pre-eminent, a towering 
figure, head and shoulders above the crowd of 
old typewriters types—Pica, Old Roman, Elite, 
and the rest of the obsolete type faces. 


He keeps the Highways of Business clear of 
undesirable characters with his sharp com- 
mand, “MOVE ON!” 


All honor to Printype, whose cheery face is 
like an open book—the type that gives The 
Oliver the finishing touch of perfection. 


Send a “hurry call’’ for Officer Printype, the 
vigilant protector of the people’s eyesight. 


On Duty Everywhere 
Printype —— 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 


Printype is owned and controlled exclusively 
by The Oliver Typewriter Company 


The enormous increase in Printype Oliver Type- 
writer sales affords more eloquent testimony to 
Printype merits than anything we might say. 
The final test of a new invention is not in the 
laboratory. The test comes when the invention 
goes into actual service. 

The cumulative verdict of tens of thousands of 
users places printype in a position of unques- 
tioned supremacy. 


Promotes Efficiency 


Printvpe conforms to the Law of Optics. Its 
beautiful shaded letters are more easily readable 
than outline typewriter type. Each letter is sharp- 
ly defined—clean cut and beautiful. 

A page of Printype is twice as legible as Pica, 
Old Roman or Elite type. 

Printype promotes efficiency in the Stenographic 
Department by saving time, eliminating eye strain 
and insuring a greater degree of accuracy. 


Like Book Type 


«= Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred business men, when they 
see a Printype letter fer 
the first time, exclaim, 


“Why, that’s like print!” 





PRINTYPE 


Head and Shoulders 
Above Them All! 








They’re right—# is print. It is Book Type 
adapted and perfected for use on the modern 
typewriter. It makes a letter or manuscript look 
like the page of a book—equally beautiful, 
equally readable, equally restful to the eyes. The 
absolute accuracy of Oliver alignment, the uner- 
ring uniformity of Oliver spacing and the direct 
downward stroke of Oliver type bars have made 
Printype possible. 


Gives Distinction 

Printype gives distinction to business corre- 
spondence. The symmetry of grace, the charac- 
ter and quality of Printype letters strike a new 
note in commercial correspondence. 

Having made the Oliver Typewriter mechanic- 
ally perfect, we crowned it with this added perfec- 
tion. And thus we have made the No..5 Printype 
Model the unquestioned King of Typewriterdom. 

With its Locomotive Base, giving double dura- 
bility and freedom from vibration, the Oliver 
writes with the smooth precision of an automatic 
machine. 

All the conveniences found on any typewriter are 
incorporated in The Printype Oliver Typewriter. 


17 Cents a Day 


This popular Easy Purchase Plan applies to the 
Printype Model. Tens of thousands of typewriter 
users have taken advantage of this remarkable 
offer. Full details on application. 


Printype Book Free 


Write for illustrated literature describing this 
splendid model. Ask for specimen letter written in 
Printype. Don’t buy a typewriter at any price until 
you have inv estigated this matchless Printype model. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
991 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


If you or anyone in whom you are interested contemplate attending a Business College WRITE US vest 
and we will, without charge, supply you with some very valuable information on the subject. 303) 
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monly right-footed as well. That is to say, they 
kick or stamp with the right foot, dig with the 
right heel, tap with the right toe, and, in general, 
do any unsymmetrical act on the right side. 
We use a foot without its mate far less com- 
monly than a hand; but, when we do, the right 
side is just as clearly superior in the one case as 
in the other. 

Moreover, as Dr. Gould of Philadelphia has 
pointed out, right-handed persons are normally 
also right-eved. We sight a gun, use telescope 
or microscope, with the right eve. We sit on 
the right side to drive, in order that the right 
eve may have the better vision past the horse’s 
head. The engineer sits on the right side of his 
cab, in spite of the fact that this position brings 
his left hand on the throttle, in order to see 
down the track with his best eve. We stand 
to bat on the side that brings the right eye 
most nearly in line with the ball, even at the 
cost of being an appreciable distance farther 
from first base. So marked, indeed, is this 
right-eyedness that Dr. Gould goes so far as to 
maintain that it is itself the primitive condition 
out of which right-handedness has come. 

And yet, right-handed, right-footed, and 
right-eyed as we are, we are left-eared. We 
put the telephone to the ear on one side as 
naturally and unconsciously as we put gun or 
spy-glass to the eye on the other. 


WE ARE RIGHT-HANDED BECAUSE WE 
ARE LEFT-BRAINED 


M' YREOVER, we are left-brained — far more 
completely left-brained than we are right- 
handed, right-footed, or left-eared. No matter 
how thoroughly one-sided we are in body, we do 
use, more or less, the other half. But the brain, 
as a thinking organ, is absolutely unilateral. All 
our planning, learning, reasoning, remembering 
is done with one hemisphere only. All our edu- 
cation and training, outside the cruder muscular 
acts, affects but half the brain. On that side 
we are adult human beings with immortal souls. 
On the other we remain infants or animals. 
The evidence for this somewhat remarkable 
state of affairs comes largely from the study of 
accidents. A workman, for, example, is hit on 
the left side of the head well round toward the 
back, and his skull crushed in. He seems not 
seriously hurt; but when his wife comes to see 
him at the hospital, he does not know her. 
The memory spot for things seen has been 
put out of business, and he has completely for- 
gotten all that he ever learned through the eve. 
He can, I say, see as distinctly as ever; be- 
cause plain seeing is done on both sides of the 
head, and, the left side being laid off, he uses 


| See that you get 
| Jersey Milk 


Milk from Jersey cows carries more 
butter fat and protein than the milk 
| from any other breed of cattle. These 
are the principal food elements of milk. 
They nourish the whole body and are 
active in replacing tissue. Jersey milk 
is 30% richer in flesh-building solids 
than any other milk—that means a 
corresponding absence of water. 
See that your milk is Jersey milk. If 
your milkman isn't supplying you with 
Jersey milk, it will pay you to change 
milkmen, 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 











“Baby has cut her teeth 


through the hot weather) 
and hasn't been sick a day. 

“Her picture shows the 
results of using 


ESKAYS FOOD: 
age writes Mrs. C. C. Ney- 


lans, of Tampa, Fla. 
Hot-weather teeth- 
‘ing need not troub- 
le the baby who is 
well nourished, as Es- 
kay Food babiesare. 
“Ask your Doc- 
tor” and write for 
Ten 
Feedings 
Free 


SMITH, KLINE 

& FRENCH CO. 

443 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 
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i, 7 AHundred Tripsin One 


lo the Klondike—the land of the Mid- 
night Sun—over trails blazed by the gold seek- 
ers of '97—a trip by boat and rail that is unsur- 
passed in the entire world! See Sitka, Juneau and 
Skaguay. But go beyond the shores. See Atlin, 
Caribou, White Horse, Dawson and cross the Arctic 
Circle to Fairbanks. The inexpressible scenic gran- 
deur of this trip will astound you. 
Illustrated Literature FREE! 
Write us for literature 
portraying vividly the 
glinting glaciers, majestic 
mountains—the awe-inspir- 
ing scenery of this trip 
to the wonderful Northland. 
We'll gladly help you to plan 
your trip—tell you of points 
to visit, ete., etc. Write today 
for illustrated literature,maps, 
ete., FREE. Write right NOW 
HERMAN WEIG, Gen. Agt., 
White Pass & Yukon Route 
137 W. Washington St., Chicago 
or Traffic Dept. 
White Pass & Yukon Route 


745 Mastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Superior Binocular 
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Our handsome book 
“The Near Distance” 
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Its magnifying power, field 
view and clearness of definition 
are seldom equaled. 

Sent for $15, express paid. If 
not satisfactory, return at our ex- 
pense. We refund your money. 
Also at dealers’. 





32 Linden St, 
Geneva Optical Co. 32.%2*3 
Also for sale by 
8. Galeski HERG » Richmond, Ne orfolk and Roanoke, Va. 
Globe Optical C« .- oston, Mass. Geneva Optical Co., Chicago, I. 
Chas. od, 1306 Washington St., Oakland, Cale 
‘Wet se & Sons, Montgomery, Ala. 
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the other. Remembering things seen, and think- 
ing about them, is done on the left side only. 
The other side has never learned the trick. But, 
the instant the surgeon lifts the splinter of bone 
from the sight-thinking spot, the injured man 
remembers wife, children, and friends as before. 

One could multiply such cases indefinitely. 
A musician, with a blood-clot over his left ear, 
can hear music as well as ever — but he hears 
it only as noise and no longer recognizes it as 
tunes. Another, non-musical victim hears 
noises as before, but can not tell a factory 
whistle frem a church bell. Not that they 
sound alike, but he has forgotten which is which. 
Occasionally a watchmaker, engraver, or other 
skilled artisan gets an injury well up on the side 
of his head at the place from which he manages 
his right hand. Thereupon he loses all his 
special skill. He can still use his right hand for 
all ordinary acts — dressing, eating, shoveling 
coal — running it, apparently, from the side of 
the head that normally controls the left hand. 
But all his painfully acquired craftsmanship is 
gone. He has become like a day laborer who 
has never learned a trade. 

Meanwhile, accidents precisely corresponding 
to these are continually happening to people on 
the right sides of their heads, without pro- 
ducing the slightest effect on their memories 
or their thinking. Either side of the brain 
can control the muscles on both sides of the 
body. Either side can recetve the messages 
sent in from the sense organs. But the left 
side only, as we are commonly built, does the 
thinking. So far as the soul can be said to be 
located in the body at all, it dwells close be- 
neath the skull, over the left ear. 


HALF THE BRAIN BETTER THAN THE 
WHOLE BRAIN FOR DIFFICULT WORK 


HAVE already said that dexterity and the 

power of speech are the two qualities that 
most especially mark the distinction between 
man and the other animals. No creature ex- 
cept man is uneven-handed. No other employs 
words spontaneously to express his own ideas. 

As one might expect, the connection between 
the two is most intimate. Each side of the 
brain is tied up to the other side of the body, 
the nerve fibers crossing over at various levels 
in the spinal cord. Medial organs like the 
lips and tongue are commonly managed half 
from each side. 

The two hemispheres telephone back and 
forth by way of transverse fibers in the brain 


itself; and growing up together in the same 
skull, they come, in the course of time, to know 


each other pretty well and to act together like 
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Fun For Everybody in 
Yellowstone National Park 


@The Geysers, Cataracts, Canyons, Mountains, Lakes and Streams are 
spread in most alluring array around the superb 143-mile coaching trip 
through America’s Only Geyserland. Jaunts of one, two or more days at 
small cost, or complete tour in 6 days only $55.50. Fishing galore in the 
flashing trout streams—side trips to the haunts of Bison, Bear, Deer, Elk, 
Antelope, Beaver and other weird creatures so plentiful in this greatest of 
Uncle Sam’s preserves. Go this summer sure! 

@.Low fares for the Park trip by itself or in connection with Pacific Coast trips. Through 
sleeping cars direct to Gardiner Gateway, the original Yellowstone Park entrance from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and from Pacific Coast daily during season. Gardiner is 
reached only via the Northern Pacific. 

§F~ Personally Conducted Excursions from Chicago every Sunday June 22 to September 7, 
to and through the Park and return to Chicago. The no-bother, most-fun way. Make reser- 
vations early. Let me tell you about Summer Tourist and Convention Tickets at greatly 
reduced rates. Say whether you want to make Park trip, or go on to Pacific Coast. 

@ Attach 3 two cent stamps to coupon for new beautifully executed view album of Yellow- 
stone Park. This new book is easily worth a dollar. Send quick for your copy. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK BOOK COUPON 


This coupon and six cents in stampswill bring the book to you. Just fill in name and ad- 
dress plainly. 








Check here if interested in Personally Conducted Through Park Service. 
Check here if interested in Yellowstone Park and Pacific Coast trips. 
Name 


Street and No. 


TE cccsienan itm tate hase 
A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Offices in Leading Cities 


@ Northern Pacific Railway o@ 


Panama-Pacific Exposition—San Francisco 1915 Panama-California Exposition—San Diego 1915 
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one. But this team-work has to be learned. A 
baby’s eyes will straddle off, each looking 
at a different object, while some of the lower 
animals, certain lizards, for example, never learn 
always to fix both eyes on the same spot. 

For simple acts, such as an animal might do 
or a young child, the two halves of the brain 
work nicely in double harness. But when it 
comes to running a typewriter, playing a piano, 
or talking thirteen to the dozen, this cerebral 
team-work breaks down. Apparently there 
simply isn’t time, when fingers or tongue are 
going full speed, for the two halves of the brain 





of his. Indeed, a right-handed man, writing 
with his left hand, still innerves it from the 
left side of his head, as if it were the other. 
Our right-handedness, then, is but the out- 
ward and visible sign of a still more one-sided 
brain. With the speech center on the left, and 
with all our thinking and remembering done on 
that side, the right hand, rather than the left, be- 
comes the special servant of the mind. Foot 
and eye gowith the hand. The auditory nerves 
do not cross, like the others, and the left ear con- 
nects most directly with the thinking apparatus. 
Why the left should have been selected for the 


‘ Parrots and jackdaws talk, and dogs do sometimes smile” 


to call each other up across the corpus callosum 
and make sure that the two halves of the body 
are doing the same thing at the same time. So, 
for all elaborate acts that involve thinking and 
high speed, the right side of the brain is switched 
off completely, and both sides of the body are 
run from the left. 

When, therefore, we dine, lips, tongue, swal- 
lowing muscles, and salivary glands are all man- 
aged from both sides of the brain. But when we 
turn to speak to the waiter, the selfsame organs 
are handled from one side only. We open a 
piano with left hand and right brain; but we 
make music on the growly end of the keyboard 
with left hand and left brain. The day laborer, 
doing rough work with both hands, employs 
his whole brain; but the craftsman, doing nice 
work with both hands, probably uses only half 





thinking side is precisely “one of those things 
that no feliow can find out.” Yet, given the 
initial difference, there is an obvious advantage 
in getting the better hand, foot, ear, and eye on 
the same switchboard with writing, speech, 
and memory. But the birds and beasts, who 
have no speech center on either side, so far as 
they think at all, apparently do their thinking 
with both sides of the brain. Therefore, they 
are neither right-handed nor left. 


WE CAN NEVER BECOME AMBIDEXTROUS 


ENCE the folly of the ambidextarians, who 
want us to treat both hands alike. It 
simply can not be done. There is no way of 
getting at the speech center; the really human 
thinking is bound to be done on one side of the 
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Scarcely A Sound 


EW car owners realize to how great an extent lubrication, 

or lack of lubrication, affects the operation of a motor. 

No matter how good your power plant, that soft, almost inaudible 
purr indicative of perfect action and maximum power may only be obtained 
through the use of a lubricant of the highest quality. 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


fills the bill. By its use you obtain 
maximum power from a quiet, easy- 
running motor. You get an oil that 
will never deposit a hard carbon crust 
on cylinder walls or spark plugs. 
You get an oil that lubricates per- 
fectly at all times on account of a 
zero cold test. Lastly you get an oil 


Write us for booklet ‘‘Maintaining a Motor Car.” You 
will find it instructive and entertaining. Address Dept. C, 
15 Battery Place, New York City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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that will reduce your gasoline con- 
sumption anywhere from fifteen to 
thirty per cent. 

Test these statements for yourself. 
You can obtain Texaco Motor Oil 
at most good garages and supply 


shops. Sold in 1 and 5 gallon cans. 
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Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed under 





Klosed-Krotch Patents 


Made so as to do away with the gaping seat ff 
and opening between the legs. Front and rear / 
openings are separate. No open edges running 
through the crotch to bind or cut. Seat flap 
buttoned so it cannot gap or roll @¥ 

up in folds. 


















$1 and up. If not carried by £ | | 1 
your regular dealer, ask him to #§ ~y 
secure from us. Other furnish- 
ings bearing the é, 
Wilso% Cores 
mark of quality include 
Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, 


Suspenders, Neckwear, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. 


528-536 S. 5th Ave., Chicago 


* TD itigen 


Look for this label. 











TOOTH PASTE 


Send for free 10-day trial tube and acid-test papers. Prove how Pebeco preserves your 
teeth from their greatest enemy, acid mouth, LEHN & FINK, 117 William St., New York 
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head only; and the hand that is more directly 
connected with that side will always have the 
advantage over the other. 

Besides, even if it could be done, what would 
be the use? One may well make each hand as 
efficient as possible in its own way. But edu- 
cation consists, in no small measure, in develop- 
ing a one-sided brain. Human evolution has 
been, in part, a differentiation of the two hands 
out of an original ambidextrous condition. 
To treat both hands alike would be but to re- 
turn to the pit out of 
which we were digged. 

It is, nevertheless, well 
worth while to make 
both sides of the body 
equally strong, and to 
cultivate the habit of 
doing heavy work with 
the left hand. Many 
persons use the right 
hand for everything, and 
are nearly helpless with 
the other. Precisely be- 
cause the right hand can 
think as the left can not, 
the left ought to do more 
than half the coarse, un- 
thinking work. No edu- 
cation can make the two 
hands alike. But there 
is no reason why they 
should not both, each in 
its own way, be useful. 
Indeed, there is not a 
little to be said in favor 
of a system of training 
that shall give to the 
left hand the greater strength and to the right 
the greater skill. 


FOLLY OF TRYING TO MAKE A LEFT- 
HANDED CHILD RIGHT-HANDED 


| gee the same reason, it is rarely wise to 
attempt to change over a naturally left- 
handed person into the commoner condition. A 
“south paw” has his speech center on the right 
and does all his thinking on that side. There is 
no way of getting at the brain to change that. 
To change the hand alone is but to lengthen 
the passage from thought to act, and make the 
hand a less efficient organ of the mind. Nature 
has joined together the hand on one side of the 
body and the brain on the other: parent and 
schoolmaster should not attempt to put them 
asunder. 

Nevertheless, the thinking apparatus does 
sometimes shift hemispheres. An adult brain, 





“* There 1s no small basi 
that the murde rer im the detective story 
shall smear a sinistral stain 


on the wall” 


wrecked on the educated side by accident or 
disease, commonly never learns to do its work on 
the other; the victim remains crippled for the 
rest of his days. Buta child in whom the think- 
ing area on either side is still uncultivated, hurt 
on one side, can usually start over again with 
the other. A shift of this sort carries the body 
with it; and the child, instead of being per- 
manently disabled, becomes left-handed. 

There are, therefore, two sorts of left-handers. 
The one are perfectly normal persons with an 
inborn aptitude for doing 
their talking from Broca’s 
area on the right side, as 
an occasional snail-shell 
twists the wrong way or 
an occasional human be- 
ing has a heart on the 
wrong side. The other 
sort of left-handers were 
naturally left-brained, 
had something the matter 
with the thinking side, 
and had to learn to think 
with the other. 


WHY LEFT-HANDED 
CHILDREN ARE 
OFTEN BACK- 
WARD IN 
SCHOOL 


HIS explains why 

left-handed children 
are as a whole somewhat 
backward in school and 
more subject than right- 
handed boys and girls to 
ailments of various sorts. It explains also 
why there is a disproportionate number of 
left-handed adults among criminals, insane 
persons, imbeciles, epileptics, vagrants, and 
social failures of various sorts. All these un- 
fortunate beings have something the matter 
with them; and that something is, in most 
cases, congenital and beyond all hope of avoid- 
ance or reform. Generally the trouble is with 
the nervous system. The brain is jerry-built 
and promptly gives way under the load. If 
the left hemisphere sags first, the backward 
child or potential criminal may become left- 
handed. 

Thus, while among normal persons reversed 
dexterity occurs about twice in the hundred, 
the left-handetl, according to Lombroso, are 
five to eight per cent. among lunatics and 
thirteen to twenty-two per cent. among 
criminals. 

It appears, also, that sinisterity is slightly 


s for the popular belief 
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Experts in 
Comfort— 


The Jackson heads the 
list of comfortable cars 
because it has always 
been comfortable; and 
because its builders’ 
long experience makes 
them comfort experts. 
“Olympic’’ Four $1500 


*“*“Majestic’’ Four 1975 
**Sultanic”’ Six 2650 


Jackson Automobile Co. 
1310 E. Main St. 
Jackson, Mich. 









Weak crotches in trees are the ones 
that split apart inthestorms. Dead 
limbs are the ones that fall—a 
menace to life and property. Trees 
with cavities are the ones that the 
winds blow over. A fallen tree can- 
not be replaced in your lifetime. : 
The loss of trees is the price of neglect 


You may think that your trees are sound—but 
do not trust to guesswork—learn the truth 
through a Davey Tree Expert without cost or 
obligation. If your trees need no treatment 
you want to know it—if they do need treatment 
you ought to know it. Let a Davey Tree 
pert examine your trees now. 
Write for Booklet “P”’ 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES: PHONE: 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Madison Square 9546 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago, Ill., arrison 2666 
New Birks Bldg. Montreal, Can. Up Town 6726 
erchant’s Exch. Bldg., San Francisco,Ca 
Telephone Connection 
Accredited Representatives 
Available Everywhere—Men 
Without Credentials Are 
Impostors. 























more common, in the lower strata of society 
than in the higher, among negroes than among 
white persons, and among savages than among 
civilized races. Oddly enough, women, who 
on the whole are decidedly more civilized than 
men and less criminal, are said to be nearly 
twice as likely as men to be left-handed. 
This fact has probably no significance. The 
most that one can say is that our race has 
evolved from a state of speechless ambidex- 
terity, by way of an intermediate stage during 
which it was still uncertain which hand should 
be preferred to the other. In few respects has 
the evolution of the two sexes been precisely 
equal. Each has forged ahead in some lines 
and dropped behind in others. 

There is, then, no small basis for the popu- 
lar belief in the mental and moral crookedness of 
the left-handed man, and for the popular in- 
sistence that the murderer in the detective 
story shall smear a sinistral stain on the wall 
with his victim’s gore. 
does mean a fundamentally bad quality of brain 
protoplasm On the other hand, the “acci- 
dental”’ sinistro-manual is a perfectly normal 
person, who, for all anybody really knows to the 
contrary, might just as well have been the rule 
as the exception. 

The accidental type of left-handedness, 
moreover, is apt to turn up spontaneously. A 
family continues right-handed for generations, 
until every left-handed ancestor, if there ever 
were any, has long been forgotten. Then, 
without warning, or anything to explain the 
occurrence, there appears a left-handed child. 
In fact, there are two cases known where, in a 
right-handed stock, two left-handed boys have 
been born in succession. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS STRONGLY 
HEREDITARY 


NCE started in a family, the peculiarity is 
strongly hereditary. Thus, to cite H. E. 
Jordan’s recent and valuable study, Professor 
A, himself left-handed, has followed out his fore- 
bears for three generations and found them all 
normal. His wife also is right-handed, and so 
are all her people for at least two generations. 
But, of Professor A’s two daughters, one is left- 
handed like himself. 

In fact, there is a well marked tendency, in 
certain families where one parent is left-handed 
and the other right, for the children to divide 
about equally between the two conditions, as 
if the generations of right-handed forebears had 
no influence at all. Theoretically, therefore, 
two left-handed parents should always have all 
their offspring left-handed. The rule certainly 


Wrong-sidedness often. 
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Your next Rifle should be a 
“ROSS” .280—(High Velocity) 


The unequalled power and consequent low traject- 
ory of this .280 ‘‘Ross’’ model, its great strength and 
Safety, its ability to withstand at the breech the greatest of 
pressures, its wonderful accuracy, its power to anchor any 
game it fairly hits, all these qualities are conceded. 


Increased manufacturing facilities devoted to this special model, 
and new selling arrangements in the United States will enable this 
“Ross” model to be retailed at a uniform price of 


$55.00 Duty paid New York—after May Ist. 


No sportsman will grudge this price for the very best rifle in the world. 


THE “ROSS” .280 SPORTING CARTRIDGE 


with copper tube expanding bullet (patented) can now be bought from dealers throughout the United 
States, at $7.50 per hundred. The accuracy, range, and stopping power of this cartridge have excited the 
attention of hunters of large game through out the world. This is the cartridge which gives the best results 
and should always be used with the ‘‘Ross’’.280. If your dealer cannot show you the “Ross” .280 and 
the “‘Ross” Sporting Cartridge, write direct for illustrated catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 


Ross Rifle Co., Department M.-3, Quebec, Canada. 
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28-ft. Elco Express 
» A Vacation is Incomplete 
Without a Motor Boat 


Wherever you go you will find boating the chief attraction. Be independent 
this year and own your own boat. Investigation will show the cost to be 
less than you think. 
For ten years our aim has been to bring the ELCO EXPRESS up to the 
standard of the finest automobile—its equal in reliability, ease of control and 
quiet operation. You will recognize this achievement in our 1913 model. 
Elco Models Ready for Immediate Delivery 


°8-ft. Elco Express —Speed 20 miles guaranteed. 36-ft. Flco Cruiser—Double Cabin, sleeps 5 comfortably 
35-ft Elco Express—-S; eed | 4 mile mS Equip: ed. with Hartford | Se 1f-Starter. 45-ft Elco Cruiser—Private Stateroom, sleeps 8. 
oplanes—30 to 50 miles guarante Built under Elco and Fauber Patents 


U vite for new catalogue of “Marine Views. 


Address: Etoo 170 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 


7 minutes from Liberty and 23rd St. Ferries, Central R. R. of N. J., to West 8th St Telephone 470 Bayonne 
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Think How Long You’ve Bothered with That 


Same Old Corn 


Other folks do this: 

They apply a Blue-jay plaster, and the 
pain stops instantly. Then, for 48 hours, 
they forget the corn. 

In two days the corn is loosened, and they 
lift it out. 

No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. 
no more bother with that corn. 

A million corns monthly are now being 
removed in this gentle, modern way. Try it ; 
on that old corn. 


Perhaps you have pared 
it an hundred times and seen 
it grow again. 

You have daubed it with 
liquids, maybe. Or used 
old-time plasters. 

And the corn remains as 
bothersome as ever. It will 
remain until you treat it in 
a scientific way. 





And 





Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

i C wraps around the toe. “It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
| D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


‘>!  Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


| 
i Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


























4A Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
(289) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Se a ee a 
) Li dD 
THE eele For Liquor and Drug Users 
eT A scientific treatment which has cured half a million ). 
in the past thirty-three years, and the one treatment 
e a which has stood the severe test of time. Administered 
a os U | oe im by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 
. i For full particulars write 
. e 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
Mot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me. Oklahoma City. Okla.. 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb, Philadelphia, Pa.. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Dwight, Tl. Manchester, N. H. Pittsborgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Marion, tad. Ruffalo, N. ¥. Dallas, Tex. J Puebla, Mexico. 
Des Moines, fa. Greensboro, N. C. Salt Lake City, Utah. London, England. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Colambus, Obie. Seattle, Wash. 
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holds in many cases. But the number of left- 
handed marriages is small, and there is always 
the chance that some of the children, naturally 
sinistral, shall have been made over artificially — 
and unwisely — into dexters. 

_ On the other hand, the child of two dextral 
parents often throws back to a sinistral grand- 
parent. Thus, among Jordan’s cases, Mr. B 
and his left-handed wife had seven children, all 
right-handed. Two of the daughters, though 
they married right-handed husbands, had each 
one left-handed son. 

The curious thing about the inheritance of 
left-handedness — which, as we have seen, de- 
pends on a peculiarity of the brain — is that it 
resembles closely the inheritance of two other 
peculiarities which are also dependent on brain 
structure — namely, mental ability and moral 
excellence. A sound and capable stock, like a 
right-handed one, breeds true generation after 
generation. Then something slips a cog, and 
there appears a left-handed child, a black sheep, 
or an imbecile. An imbecile or scapegrace parent 
married to a normal spouse may have half his 
children like himself. Two weak-minded, crim- 
inal, or degenerate parents always have all 
their children bad. 

Moreover, to shift the analogy, exceptional 
mental gifts and traits of character, like left- 
handedness, appear sporadically in common- 
place families; and, once started, keep turning 
up here and there “‘unto the third and fourth 
generation.” 

Now, the one overwhelming and significant 
difference among men is in the native quality 
of their brains. And the one difference in hu- 
man brains that is most easily made out and 
most conveniently studied, as it is transmitted 
from one generation to another, modified by 
training or affected by breeding, is the location 
of that peculiarly human attribute, the speech 
center. Hence, therefore, the present scien- 
tific interest in the left hand. 






















. 
Habit or Efficiency? 


One of the time-honored customs of many 
households is the sweeping of carpets and 
rugs with a primitive corn broom. That 
this is an absolute waste of energy, a 
ruthless destroyer of floor coverings 
and a preventable source of damaging 
clouds of dust, is vouched for by 
over twelve million satisfied women 
who are now using the BISSELL 
Sweeper. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL-BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


is the most efficient and highly 
improved carpet sweeper on 
the market. It brightens 
and preserves carpets and 
rugs, and will last for ten 
years or more, outwear- 
ing at least forty corn 
brooms that would cost 
from twelve to twenty 
dollars. Sold by the 
best dealers everywhere 
at $2.75 to $5.75. 
Don’t continue to sweep in 
the old, laborious way when at such 
a small cost you can make sweeping 
day a pleasant anticipation instead 
of a day to be dreaded. 


Write for booklet, “ Easv, 
Economical, Sanitary Sweep- 
ing.’ 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 40-H, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Exclusive Carpet 


Sweeper Manufacturers 
in the World.) (27) 







































BIG Ne “NEW TYPEWRITER 


f Bennett 818 Portable Typewriter does work of 8100 
fi ua machines, Durable, simple, modern; visible writ- 
x i ing, standard keyboard, etc. Easily carried. Slips 

in grip or o’coat, 


P Low price because only 250 
parts instead of 1700 to 3700 like others. Neat, 
rapid work. Can send parce! post. Sold on 


Re; ine el back-unless satisfied guarantee. Send for 

















catalog, Agents wanted. 
M. S. Bennett Typewriter Co.,336 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ASY to ppopere_and really nutri- 
tious. Repeciaty convenient for 
outdoor li Only boiling water 

needed, with a bit of cold milk or cream, 
and sugar, if desired. One or two cup- 

fuls as sustaining as a light meal and 
surpassingly delightful, ou can drink 
all you want—it won't hurt you. 


Free sample postpaid if you address Dept. J. 
Sold by Good Grocers 
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THE MONTESSORI MOVEMENT 


A McClure 


Department 


CONDUCTED BY ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


WO years ago McCiure’s Macazine published an article on the work of the great Italian educator, Dr. 


Maria Montessori. 


The article described the new ideas that Dr. Montessori had introduced in educa- 


tion, and the success that she had met with in her first schools in Rome. At that time Dr. Montessori was 
scarcely known outside of a limited circle in her own country. Ina few weeks, however, her name had reached 
practically every part of the civilized world. Few magazine articles have attracted such widespread. and 


spontaneous interest. 


rhe press of the United States and of nearly every country in Europe reprinted the 


article in whole or in part, and letters have come flowing into the McC.ure office by the thousand. 

In view of this great and increasing interest, the editors of McC.iure’s decided to publish every 
month a regular Montessori Department, to serve as a central bureau of information regarding the 
progress of the movement and as an open forum for discussion. Correspondence is particularly invited. A 
place will be found for letters of interest, and, when possible, Dr. Montessori’s own reply to special questions 


will be obtained 


A Letter from Rome 


HE training school in Rome is vividly 
presented to the readers of McCLurRe’s 
this month by one of the teachers 
who qualified for the course. She 

emphasizes, as so many have done in private 
letters, the inspiration and dynamic power in 
sucn an assemblage of teachers, gathered to- 
gether from all over the world, in one of the old- 
est cities of the world, with a single purpose 
and aim. Such an experience marks an epoch in 
the history of education and a turning-point in 
the lives of all who take part in it. [Eprror., 


ROME. 

N writing of the opening of the first Mon- 

tessori training class for teachers, | am writ- 
ing of an experience which none of those who 
were present are likely ever to forget; and 
although in describing the schools and lectures 
| must of necessity speak of things that are 
already familiar to those interested in this very 
wonderful method, and so repeat much of what 
has already been said and written, | feel that 
many people will be interested in knowing 
just what has been done toward the establish- 
ment of a training school for teachers who shall 
henceforward represent to the educational 


world the “‘Montessori Method of Scientific 
Pedagogy.” 


DR. MONTESSORI MEETS HER EIGHTY 
STUDENTS 


N the 16th of January the entire class, 

numbering over eighty students from all 
parts of the world, assembled for the first time 
at the villa of the Marchesa di Vitti di Marco 
on the Via Adda. There was a very intense 
feeling of excitement as we looked about the 
villa, awaiting the entrance of the Dottoressa. 
Besides the members of the class, many dis- 
tinguished guests were present: the Minister 
of Education and Public Instruction, the Brit- 
ish and American ambassadors and their wives, 
and many prominent Italians, including Signor 
Talamo, the director of the Bene Stabili Asso- 
ciation, under which the Dottoressa first estab- 
lished her Casa dei Bambini. Most of those 
who were present realized, | think, that it was 
a great event in the history of education, as well 
as an epoch of note in the lives of each of us as 
individuals. Here we were assembled from all 
parts of the civilized world: from America, 
England, Canada, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Spain, India, and Panama; each ene 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


HE MICROBE can’t stand Washing. Keep your 


walls free from microbes and your family free 


from disease by painting with Flat Washable Interior 
Finishes. 


These finishes are made durable and sanitary with 


Oxide of Zinc. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
We @ amt aube pels. 55 Wall Street, New York 


A list of paint manufactur- 
ers of Washable Wall 
Finishes free on request. 









UNDERFEED 


FURNACE BOILER 


Cuts Your Coal Bill 4° 7% 


HE UNDERFEED way of coal burning insures a dollar's worth of heat for every dollar spent for coal. 
In ordinary heaters % to 2% of every dollar thus spent goes up the chimney, adso/utely wasted in smoke 
and gases. In the Underfeed—Warm Air Furnace or Steam or Hot Water Boiler—these valuable heat units 
must pass through the flames, are consumed and make more heat. Send for rae ae. — 
No matter how much or ° e - WOOD, First 
how little your coal bill was THE W I] State Bank, Kermit, N. Dak., 
/ast winter, put in an Under- PECK a lam Ss on yee — pt a 
feed and cut your heat ex- rfeed ress tion—at temperature of 70 all 
pense in favo, or even three. rn e BOILERS me. — = a oe 
Cheaper grades of hard or ; cents that my neighbors did.” 
soft coal, slack, pea and buckwheat sizes, which Write for FREE book, fac-simile testimonials and 
would smother fire in other heaters, yield more heat in how to obtain free heating plans and estimate of cost. 
the Underfeed than expensive grades in other heaters. _——— aan eats aoencetieenian 
Coal is fed from below. Fire is always on top, in | THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 426 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 


aaa - . ‘ att 7 . Fire is Send Furnace Book,......... 
direct contact with all radiating surfaces Send Underbood Puree Book.......+.+..+0+-sse+sres sosreerssreres 































never blanketed under fresh coal. As combustion is [Indicate by X book you desire} 

perfect there is no smoke, therefore, no heat-retarding, | Name...esseseeseeeeesees a eet 

soot-covered surfaces. No gases; no clinkers and III.» u:x wscnicnieenpurticanicncnuitnien biniucitiacseitmudeasiehakeiaimbbaliamaed 
but few ashes. ANAS OF TY GEAICT ,, .. ccenerecee sees esses eeeeeeeeeressseeeeessssseseses 
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Fireproof Thief-proof 
Summer Cottage 


Here's the worry-proof cottage. Ab- 
solutely fire-proof—all metal—no wood. 
Positively tight against wind and weather, or the 
snows of winter. Never needs repair. No upkeep 
expense. Never depreciates in value. Provides an 
ee gnable protection against thieves or vandals. 
Handsome, coo! and comfortable. 


Pruden System 


Portable fireproof construction 


for cottages, boat houses, picture shows, garages, 
camps, warehouses, etc. Built for a life time, yet 
easily taken apart, moved and re-erected. Comes complete. 
Any size desired. Doors, windows and rooms as wished, 
Suitable for all climates. Expansion join's take care of gaan ges 
in temperature. Immediate shipment from stock. Frei ore- 
paid East of Rocky Mountains. WRITE FOR CATA re 

telling in what building you are intereste: 


METAL SHELTER CU. 
5-25 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 
CANADIAN METAL SHELTER CO. 
708 Meintyre Bidg., 
Winnipeg, Can. 
























































PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 

qualities of the VOSE Piano are explained 

by the exclusive patented features, the high- 

grade material and superb workmanship 

that enter into their construction. TheVOSE is 

an ideal Piano for the home. Over 70,000 sold. 

Delivered in the United States free of charge. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal allowanc« 

for old pianos and time payments accepted. 
FREE ae y . are int ee lin pianos, let ue send you 
ir beautif catalog that gives full information 


VOSE & SONS ‘PIANO tO. 60° Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 




























having traveled many miles over land and seas, 
with the same interest drawing us all to the 
Eternal City. It was a great moment when, 
having awaited and anticipated this event for 
many months, every one rose to their feet with 
one accord at the entrance of Dottoressa Mon- 
tessori; there was a moment of silence as she 
walked to her place on the platform, which was 
perhaps as impressive as the applause and the 
cheers that presently broke forth. 


PERSONALITY OF DR. MONTESSORI 


T must have been a great moment, too, in 
the life of Dr. Montessori as she stood there 
receiving the tribute of respect and recognition 
of and faith in her great work; and she was very 
much moved, so that after the applause subsided 
it was several moments before she could speak. 
She stood there before us all, and many of us 
who looked upon her for the first time felt at 
once the magnetism of her personality. She is 
a much younger woman than most of us had 
imagined from the very unsatisfactory pictures 
of her that have been published. She is also a 
beautiful woman, not only in the expression of 
her face and the fascination of her smile, but 
in the delicacy of her features and the wonder- 
ful spirituality expressed by her beautiful dark 
eyes. Her head is perfectly poised, and her 
whole bearing expresses repose. One recog- 
nizes at once that she is a person of distinction, 
and yet her manner is exquisitely simple and 
she has none of the unapproachableness which 
we so often find in so-called “great” personali- 
ties. She is truly great, and, therefore, simple 
and sympathetic. 

The Dottoressa was introduced to the stu- 
dents by Professor Peck of Yale University, 
who made a simple but impressive address of 
welcome to the class in English, afterward 
addressing the Dottoressa and the I talian guests 
in their own language. 

Then followed the Dottoressa’s first lecture, 
in which she set forth, clearly and simply, the 
convictions and fundamental principles that 
have inspired her method. It was quite possi- 
ble for those who did not understand Italian to 
follow the spirit of her lecture, so expressive are 
her voice and gestures. In that talk she bound 
us together and to herself by the magnetism of 
her wonderful personality. 


MONTESSORI CHILDREN SELF-POSSESSED 
UNDER TRYING ORDEAL 


N the following Saturday, the 18th of Jan- 
uarv, we made our first visit to a Casa dei 
Bambini at the Via Giusti School in the convent 
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United States 
Tires 


have cut down the hi 
cost of motoring 


NITED STATES Tires today yield an average mileage from 25 to 50 per 
cent higher than was ever given by any make of tires previous to the organi- 
zation of the United States Tire Company two years ago. 

Our own records prove this. 







Every unprejudiced dealer in the country will admit it. 

Ask your friends who are using United States Tires, how much more mileage 
they are getting now than they were in 1910. 

The co-operative methods of manufacture employed exclusively in making United States 
Tires have accomplished this increase in tire mileage and decrease in lire expense. 

Two years ago we predicted that concentrating the efforts and facilities of four of 
the world’s most modern tire-making plants on the making of one line of tires, would 
result in the most radical reduction in tire expense ever known to the industry. 












We have made good our prediction. 
United States Tires have today come to be acknowledged everywhere as 


AMERICA’S PREDOMINANT TIRES 


vn tire bills. 














and the simple reason back of it is this—they have cut d« 

_ United States Tires are made in three types—Clincher, Quick Detachable and Genuine Dunlop 
(Straight Side). the tire that is absolutely guaranteed against rim-cutting. You have your choice of 
three treads—Plain treads and the world-famous Nobby and Chain Treads. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, New York 


) 






attached to a rim bearing either one or both of the accompanying inspection stamps. When filled with 
any substitute for air or attached to any other rims than those specified, our guarantee ts withdrawn. 





“iN United States Pneumatic Tires are guaranteed when filled with air at the recommended pressure and C 
Cl LO 
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You really ride on 


Goodrich Tires 








°5 





HE enthusiastic increase in the already tremendous demand 
for Goodrich Tires shows what confidence the tire user puts 


in experience and quality. 


Goodrich Dealers, Goodrich Branches and Goodrich Service Stations all over the 


country are alertly ready to satisfy your wants. 


will find bearing the Goodrich name. 


GOODRICH 


Whatever tire you need you 


UNIT 


MOLDED TIRES 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


How Unit Molding makes a tire 


that can’t come apart 

The Goodrich principle of Unit Molding is 
what we /earned in our forty-three years 
of experience in rubber manufacturing. By 
this single vulcanization all the layers of 
the tire, including the thick, tough tread, 
are literally molded into a unit. The 
layers disappear and you have a one-piece 
tire which must give you satisfaction. 


No matter what car you own or buy it will be equipped 
with Goodrich Tires if you simply specify them 


Goodrich Tires themselves are Goodrich advertisements. 
of successful, satisfactory service, with mever a season when they were any- 
thing but the best and highest quality, is to every tire user a most convinc- 


ing argument why he should use them. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Everything That’s Best in Rubber 


Branch Houses and Service 
Stations in All Principal 
Cities. Dealers Everywhere 





Factories: Akron, Ohio 


Unit Molded Tires selling by the 
hundreds of thousands 


This enormous demand for Goodrich Tires has 
been created solely by the service which their 
value and quality delivers to the user. The 
reinforcement of the sides to overcome strains 
and prevent accidents, and the unifying of the 
thick, tough tread with the strong buoyant 
body insures long, uniform wear—and the 
treads, naturally, can’t strip. 


Their long history 








Write for the 
Goodrich 
Route Book, 
covering the 
auto tour you 
select. These 
books are 
sent free on 
request. 
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of the Franciscan nuns. We were met at the 
door by one of the sweet-faced, white-robed 
nuns, and escorted to the little chapel of the 
convent. When most of the class had assem- 
bled, the Mother Superior welcomed us in 
English, and invited us to accompany her to the 
school-room. 

We were ushered into a long room opening at 
one end into the beautiful garden and cloisters 
of the convent. Seats had been arranged along 
two sides of the room for the visitors — about 
one hundred in all. The children were seated 
at small tables placed in two rows the length 
of the room, with an aisle between. At each 
table were seated two or three children, busy 
with some work. 

Of course, the entrance of a hundred people 
into a room made a stir and bustle which was 
quite unavoidable, and most of us who have been 
teachers pitied from the bottom of our hearts 
the directresses in charge; but we were all tre- 
mendously impressed with the self-possession 
of the tiny mites, who, with only one or two 
exceptions, went towork again after quietly look- 
ing about at the visitors and watching them 
file in and take their seats. A notice at the 
door requested the visitors to refrain from loud 
conversation, but this request seemed quite 
unnecessary, for the whole atmosphere of the 
place was so calm and peaceful that we lowered 
our voices instinctively, as if we had been in 
church. We soon became so absorbed in 
watching the work that the stillness of the room, 
with so many people intently watching, became 
almost oppressive; and two of the smallest 
children, feeling the pressure of so many eves 
upon them, dissolved in tears and were led out 
into the garden. They recovered their self- 
possession sufficiently, however, after a while, 
to peek in the door, clinging to one of the 
nuns. 


WORKING UNDER THE EYES OF ONE 
HUNDRED STRANGERS 


S we began to look about we saw the rows 

of little figures, all dressed in clean gingham 
pinafores, the girls in blue and the boys in pink. 
Each little head was bent over some piece of 
work, and our eves straved from one to an- 
other, fascinated by the deftness and directness, 
as well as the earnestness, with which the chil- 
dren worked. Since then, after seeing them 
often, we have come to realize that that first 
day was not typical, for the children were not 
nearly so free and so spontaneous in their activi- 
ties as they have been since; but it was a won- 
derful test of the discipline, the self-control in 
the children for which the Dottoressa has 


worked, and we recognized that it was a test. 
Of course there were children whose attention 
was distracted by the entrance of so many 
visitors, and of course to them we looked “for- 
eign’? and unusual; but most of the children, 
after looking about quietly for several minutes, 
went fo work again of their own accord. It 
would not be accurate to say that the children 
were not conscious of our presence, but to me 
their self-possession was wonderful. From time 
to time they looked up to meet some one’s eves 
fastened intently upon them, and smiled shyly 
back and went to work with renewed interest, 
as if they took a genuine pride in showing what 
it was they were doing and in knowing just the 
way it should be done. 

Several children were blindfolded and were 
using their fingers with great precision and deft- 
ness in tracing the outlines of various wooden 
insets and putting them into the frames, or in 
sorting in pairs the various textiles, or testing 
the accuracy of their sense of hearing with 
the sound-boxes. These latter resemble dice- 
boxes, and are filled with coarse and fine sand, 
grain, pebbles, etc. The children shake these 
boxes and place together the pairs that are 
similar. 


HOW THE CHILDREN TEACH ONE 
ANOTHER 


WO children were seated on a square of 
T green carpet, busy with the pink tower, 
a series of blocks resembling (but in a solid form) 
the nests of blocks which children find so fas- 
cinating, and which are so valuable in helping 
them to classify objects according to size. We 
were much interested to note the intelligent way 
in which the children helped one another. They 
seemed to realize that the chief joy was in doing 
the thing for one’s self and when one child 
helped another, he would show him or tell him, 
and then stand off to that it was done 
properly. | saw one child of about five take 
upon himself the responsibility of correcting 
a smaller child who apparently was having diffi- 
culty in using the solid insets. The older child 
said nothing, but took the cylinders out of the 
case one by one carefully, and then gravely put 
them back into their proper places. The 
younger child then began to imitate him, but in 
taking out the cylinders she placed them in a 
haphazard sort of way on the table so that they 
rolled about, and some dropped upon the floor. 
This annoyed the first child greatly, and he 
showed her again how the cylinders should be 
taken out and stood on end in a row according 
to the sequence in height. To emphasize 
further this difference in height, he moved his 
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Next Year’s Cars 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 











All men can see that these are some features 
which next year’s cars must have. 

Reo the Fifth is the only car in its class 
which offers them all this year. 


Left Drive 


The leading cars this 
year have left-side drive. 
You know that all cars 
must follow. 

The delay on some cars 
is simply due to the cost of 
changing old-style models. 

The laws in Europe com- 
pel the driver to sit close 
to the cars he passes. And 
he sits there now in the 
best cars built in America. 


Reo the Fifth has this 
More than 
single-rod 


left-side drive. 
that, it has a 
center control. 

All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this rod 
only three inches in each 
of four directions. 

There are no side levers 
to block one front door. 
There are no center levers 
to block entrance at right. 


Both brakes are operated 
by foot pedals. So the Reo 
driver is never forced to 
dismount in the street. 

Another year, cars with 
levers in the way will hard- 
ly be considered. 


Big Tires 
Skimpy tires are also 
Big tires are 
But they save the 
extra, over and over, in 
cost of tire upkeep. 


going out. 
costly. 


We could save $60 on 
Reo the Fifth by using 
smaller But your 
cost per mile would be 
twice as much. 


Set-in Lights 

All the best cars now 
have set-in dash lights— 
electric lights—instead of 
projecting oil lamps. 


tires. 


Note all the fine models. 
Projecting lamps, by an- 


other year, will be sadly 
out - of - date. Reo the 
Fifth, like all the best 
cars, abandoned them this 
year. 
Fine Finish 

Cars are also coming to 
lasting finish, Reo the 
Fifth has a 17-coated body. 
It has genuine leather 
upholstering, filled with the 
best curled hair. Even the 
engine is nickel trimmed. 
And every detail shows the 
final touch. 

Cars skimped in these 
things, however well they 
look today, will very soon 


look shabby. 


Watch these features. 
They are visible, con- 
spicuous. The lack of 
them, to every man 
who sees it, marks a 
passing type of car. 
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Better-Built 





Men are also coming to 
well-built cars. By the 
Reo standard, this is what 
that means. 

Our steel is made to 
formula. Each lot is ana- 
lyzed twice. 

Gears are tested in a 
crushing machine of 50 
tons’ capacity. Springs 
are tested for 100,000 vi- 
brations. 

All driving parts are 
made one-half stronger than 
necessary. That leaves a 
vast margin of safety. 

Each engine is given— 
for 48 hours—five very 
radical tests. 


Costly Parts 


We use 15 roller bear- 
ings, 11 of them Timkens. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 






30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base — 
112 Inches 
Tires — 
34x4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
Three Electric 
Lights 
Speed — 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
Kane 2 
assenger 
Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. c 
windshield, Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets 

$100 extra (list price $170). . : 

Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


Common ball bearings 


would cost one-fifth as 
much. 

We use 190 drop forg- 
ings, to avoid risk of flaws. 
Steel castings cost half as 
much. 

We use a $75 magneto, 
a doubly-heated carburetor, 
a smokeless oiling system, 
a centrifugal pump. 

We build slowly and care- 
fully, grind parts over and 
over, employ countless tests 
and inspections. 


Does It Pay? 


A car without these ex- 
tremes, on fair roads for 
one serve 


summer, may 


about as well as the Reo. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Cars 





But the second year brings 
costly repairs. From that 
time on the upkeep is ex- 
cessive. 

I am building a car to 
run in five years as well 
as it runs when new. It 
is costly to build, but I 
save the extra by building 
a single model. 

Thus 
built as I 


we offer a car, 
describe, at a 
price which none will 
match. Will it pay to get 


a lesser car? 


Sold by a thousand 
dealers. Write for our 
catalog and we will di- 
rect you to the nearest 
Reo showroom. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Reo the Fifth 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


The 1913 Series 








We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip covet 
all for 
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finger across the top of the row from the highest 
cylinder to the lowest. All this was done with- 
out a word. At last the smaller child saw what 
was required, and repeated the action for her- 
self correctly, whereupon the older child was 
perfectly satisfied and went away to his own 
work. 

In moving about, the children went back and 
forth from the tables to the cupboards quickly 
and quietly. 


WASHING HER HANDS BY THE MON- 
TESSORI METHOD 


NE child of about four went to a stand in 
O the center of the room to wash her hands. 
She lifted the pitcher carefully and poured the 
water into the basin; then, rolling up her sleeves, 
she took the soap and washed her hands care- 
fully, using a brush for the back and palm of 
each hand, and carefully brushing each finger. 
She then rinsed off the soap in clear water, and, 
lifting the basin, emptied the water into a pail 
under the table. Then she poured clear water 
into the basin and carefully rinsed it out, after 
which she dried her hands daintily (each finger 
separately) on a fresh towel, and then carried 
the pail of water to empty it. 

Our attention was next directed to a little 
boy who had a basket containing a number of 
folded paper slips. He unfolded these slowly, 
and seemed absorbed for several moments in 
whathefound. He picked up one after another, 
and, suddenly jumping up, he ran to the direc- 
tress, crying out jovfully, “Look, Signorina; 
mio.”’ Upon her smile of approval, he ran back 
and took up another slip, which he studied for a 
while, sounding the letters softly to himself; 
then, running joyfully to her again, he said, 


“See, Signorina; mare!” Each time the di- 
rectress signified her approval with a nod 
or a smile, and he went back to his work 


quite satisfied. Soon two other children joined 
the group, and they gave words to each other 
to rm ad. 


PLAYING THE GAME OF SILENCE 


URING this time the placid little nun 

who has charge of this work at the Via 
Giusti school went to a blackboard and in 
large letters wrote upon it the word “ Silenzio.”’ 
One by one the children observed this action 
and stopped their work, and for several minutes 
there was silence in the room. It was a beauti- 
ful picture! It had been raining, but it had 
cleared and the sun was shining. The doors 
were open at the end of the room, and we caught 
a glimpse of the garden with the lovely, freshly 


Against this 
background of green in the doorway stood 
several nuns with their white robes and peace- 


washed green of palms and trees. 


ful faces. Outside in the garden the birds were 
singing, but inside the room prevailed an intense 
stillness. The spirit of the thing had come upon 
all the watchers, and we scarcely breathed for 
fear of breaking the spell. Soon the little nun 
made a sign, and the children covered their 
eyes and waited. Standing at one end of the 
room, she whispered each child’s name: softly 
in turn, and the child called rose quietly from 
his chair and tiptoed down the aisle and stood 
beside her, waiting until all had been called. 
Then, at a word of dismissal, they ran out into 
the garden for recess. 

One of the directresses went to the piano 
and began playing softly, and presently the 
children came back into the room in groups of 
twos and threes, and began marching around 
upon an ellipse which was traced upon the’floor 
in black. One child stood within the ellipse and 
beat time with. his hand. The music was 
played softly, and the children tiptoed about, 
trying to follow the outline upon the floor. 
This the Dottoressa considers a valuable exercise 
for the attainment of bodily. poise and muscular 
coérdination. Suddenly the music changed 
from soft to loud and a stirring march was 
played. The children responded instantly, 
and brightened up while they emphasized 
the loudness by stamping in rhythm. When 
the music ceased they stood still for a mo- 
ment, and then ran out into the garden to 
continue their more active games, which they 
had left of their own accord upon hearing the 
music. 


THE CHILDREN SERVE LUNCHEON 


FTER they had left the room, four children 
came in and, after putting on white aprons 

and cuffs, began to spread pieces of white oil- 
cloth upon the tables, unrolling each piece care- 
fully from a long rod. This done, they came 
with plates, knives, forks, spoons, glasses, 
napkins, etc., and proceeded to set the tables for 
luncheon. They then seated themselves, and, 
after saying grace, were served by another child 
of about five, who carried to each one a large 
tureen of hot soup. When these four children 
had finished, they reset the table, and, calling 
in the children from the garden, they waited 
upon them. In addition to the soup, most of 
the children had brought food in lunch-baskets 
from home. Before eating they all knelt on the 
chairs and, facing the picture of the Madonna 
and the crucifix at the end of the room, with 
folded hands repeated a short praver. Then, 
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The care that gives the wear 


Every single Kelly-Spring- 
field ‘Tire is made by hand 
and subjected to constant 
individual scrutiny through 
every stage of its manufac- 
ture. his means something 
when you realize that the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany is the only company 
of prominence that turns 
out strictly hand-made tires. 





Hand Made 


Kelly- 
Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


iffices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 


The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn 
Southern H4we. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
Central Rubber Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 

H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. L. J. Barth, Rochester, N. ¥ 
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sitting down, they began to eat. Whenever it 
was possible the children helped themselves 
to the soup. If they were too small the little 
waitresses set the tureen down upon the table 
and served them with great formality. When 
all had finished several were appointed to clear 
the table and to wash and dry the dishes and 
put them away. We left soon after this. 
Though we have seen these things many times 
since then, the memory of that first morning 
still lingers apart from the rest. We have 
had ample opportunity to watch the progress 
of individual children during these weeks, 
and we have been allowed to measure certain 
ones and to make special observations upon 
these individuals in order to compile a sort 
of biographical chart and to note the changes 
the child undergoes during the process of de- 
velopment. 


DR. MONTESSORI'S MANNER WITH 
CHILDREN 


N the last four or five weeks Dr. Montessori 

herself has given a series of practical lessons 
with the children, in order that we may observe 
her method directly. It is lovely to see her 
enter a room and to see the children rush to 
greet her, to cling to her and kiss her hand and 
to show her their work. The Dottoressa is most 
particular about the way one should speak to 
a child, and lays great stress upon the spiritual 
something that is conveyed to a child by the 
tones of the voice, establishing a close bond be- 
tween the child and the teacher. Her manner 
with the children is charming; it is so simple 
and direct, absolutely free from anything ap- 
proaching sentimentality, and yet playful and 
winning. When she speaks to a child she looks 
directly at him, striving to bring him to a con- 
sciousness of himself as an individual, and to 
bring him to give his attention to the thing 
about which she speaks, and to isolate that one 
thing so that it makes a definite impression upon 
his mind. 

The convent school at the Via Giusti has been 
established for some time, and is perhaps the 
best example of a school of this kind; but it has 
been our privilege to observe also in one of the 
municipal schools, the Fua Fusinata, the work 
being carried on there. 


UNTRAINED TEACHERS EXPERIMENT WITH 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


ISHING to test the Montessori sys- 
tem, the authorities introduced the 
didactic material into this school and opened 
what they called a Montessori school. But the 


teachers having the work in charge had not 
been trained by Dr. Montessori and did not 
understand either the method or the spirit 
which animates it, and they attempted to organ- 
ize a school according to their own ideas. The 
result was such chaos that they were forced to 
call upon Dr. Montessori to help them out of 
their difficulties. The school had been reopened 
under two of Dr. Montessori’s teachers only a 
short time when the training class first observed 
the work. The contrast was marked, of course, 
between this and the well-organized school at 
the Via Giusti, and, seeing the difference, we 
were better able to realize what the work at 
the Via Giusti meant; but our observations here 
were quite as practical and were intensely in- 
teresting. 


A MIRACULOUS TRANSFORMATION 


HE progress made by the children in this 

last school during the few weeks we have 
watched them has been wonderful. At first 
most of the children were disorganized and 
lacked the ability to concentrate upon any one 
thing. The whole atmosphere then was one 
of unrest and disorder. But in the weeks that 
have followed since then we have watched and 
marveled at the transformation of the various 
children from nervous, restless little people 
to quiet, well-organized individuals, who work 
with evident joy and pleasure in working, who 
obey commands instantly because they wish to, 
not because they are made to. Indeed, the 
whole character and appearance of many of 
them seem changed, and the atmosphere, in- 
stead of being one of unrest, is peaceful and 
happy. 

This miraculous transformation has been 
brought about by the children themselves, by 
their being left free to follow the laws of their 
own development, and they work for the sheer 
joy of working and for the joy that comes 
through feeling the growth of their own 
powers. 

In addition to the observation and the practi- 
cal lessons with the children, Dr. Montessori 
herself gives lectures on the theory and appli- 
cation of her method and upon anthropology, 
and these lectures are rich in practical illustra- 
tions drawn from her long personal experience 
both as physician and as teacher. 

No one who has listened to Dr. Montessori’s 
lectures, or who has seen her work with the 
children and the results obtained by her 
method, can fail to recognize her genius and 
the wonderful contribution she has made to 
modern education. 

Janet S. TowNsEND. 
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Film Premo No. 1 
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make good pictures for you with practically no effort on your part. 

It’s the simplest of cameras to operate. To load open back in any light, 
drop in film pack and close back — that’s all. 

To make exposures pull out a film pack tab, center the subject in the finder 
and press the bulb. 
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To change films for successive exposures, simply pull out successive tabs. 

Every film pack contains twelve exposures, one or more can be removed for 
development at any time —a unique feature in film photography — and there’s 
an inexpensive Premo Film Pack Tank which will automatically take care of 
the development. 

Film Premos are fitted with the well known Planatograph lenses, Ball Bearing automatic 
shutters, tripod sockets, reversible finders,—in fact they are fully equipped, reliable cameras, 
not only for vacation but for all-around the year use. Prices, 314x414, $10.00; 3A (314 x5! >), 
$12.50; 4x5, $12.50. 

Get the New Premo Catalogue 


It describes these and many other Premos, as well as the Premo Film Pack and tank 
developing system. Free at the dealer’s, or postpaid to any address on request. 
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IZZIE THE SABBATH- 


BREAKER | 
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ILLUSTRATION BY HARRIET OLCOTT 


T was family circumstances strictly that induced Izzie | 
Goldstein to enter into business; and it was the new baby 
that made him do it — or, rather, something that he had 
seen his mother do on account of the new baby. But, 

even so, Izzie could take up business only as a side occupation; 
for his day was otherwise well filled up. It goes hard with a little 
man who has to stay in at public school till three in the after- 
noon, and attend the Talmud Torah class in Henry Street 
from four to six, to find time for selling two handkerchiefs for 
a nickel at the corner of Division Street. But Izzie was angry 
with the new baby, and it was that feeling of indignation 
that helped him to rise great enough to create opportunities 
ordinarily almost impossible. 

Izzie never knew what a heartless, unscrupulous tyrant that 
new baby was until one morning just before leaving for school. 
He had been ordered, as usual, to fetch up a bottle of milk 
from the grocer in the basement, and he ran back panting all 
the way up the five stairs, but empty. There was too much 
due to the grocer already, and three bottles of milk in the day 
was more than he would stand for. The mother took up that 
innocent but none too quiet little bundle from the bed, and 
hugged it frantically to her heart, rocking herself to and fro. 

“Oh, what good year has made thee come to us at such a 
time!” she cried. 

But the baby made no attempt to take itself off, and con- 
tinued bawling as if it had not heard a word. Izzie could only 
— marvel at its callousness. For a moment then the mother 
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The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps over a vast 
area, desolating the cities and towns 
which lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unanimous re- 
sponse from the whole country. 


With all commercial and social 
order wiped out, an afflicted com- 
munity is unable to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the resources of 
the nation of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, the tele- 
phone gives its greatest service 
when it carries the voice of distress 


to the outside world, and the voice 
of the outside world back to those 
suffering. 


At the most critical time, the near- 
est telephone connected and work- 
ing in the Bell System affords instant 
communication with distant places. 


And always the Bell System, with 
its extensive resources and reserve 
means, is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating the 
work of rebuilding, performs one 
of its highest civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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held the baby at arm’s length, viewing it with 
a strange look, which Izzie hoped he was able to 
interpret. Now, now, at last, she was going to 
have sense and send the baby down the dumb- 
waiter. To the grocer in the basement, may- 
be — and that would be only proper; the man 
who had all the bottles of milk should have the 
baby, whether he wanted it or not. Or per- 
haps just to the janitor, to put it into the ash- 
pan for the corporation cart to take it away to 
City Hall. Izzie had a vague idea that the city 
had some concern or other about new babies. 
At any rate, his mother had no earthly use for 
it without the milk. But presently Izzie was 
much mystified to see the mother cover the 
bundle with rapturous kisses, as if she meant to 
take big bites out of it. Izzie might have come 
away from all that, nothing more than a little 
bag of queries and puzzles about the ways of 
babies and mothers. But seeing finally the 
mother, after putting the baby back into the 
bed with a make-believe comforter in its mouth, 
clap both her hands with a wide sweep of the 
arms, and sit down on the edge of the bed with 
that look which is seen only in the eyes of the 
hunted, and which one can never forget, it gave 
Izzie a certain inspiration. 


pee that night, the mother was calling to 
Izzie from the dark bedroom to come to 
bed. Izzie sat in the kitchen, busy with his 
school exercises. It was the only available 
place at that hour in the three-room tenement, 
the middle room being given over to a couple 
of voung women lodgers, who slept on a folder 
kept during the day on the landing. It had 
been an epoch-making night in the eight-year 
life of Izzie. He had entered upon the career 
of bread-winner; that is, not exactly —it was 
milk Izzie was after. He had made his reso- 
lution early in the morning. When the day’s 
work was over, and he was through with his 
Talmud Torah class, Izzie went down to Sam 
Berman’s, in Forsyth Street, where his father 
used to deal, and got himself supplied with a 
packet of handkerchiefs, for sale or return be- 
fore ten o'clock: that same evening. Izzie had 
chosen his field of operation at the convergence 
of Canal and Division streets, because he 
thought he had once seen a boy there doing a 
good trade in the same line. From seven to 
ten that evening Izzie stood there, singing 


out: “Handkerchiefs, two fer a nickel! Fine, 
large linen handkerchiefs, only a nickel fer 
two!”” He sold four pairs, and he ran back 


home, laying eight pennies in his mother’s 
lap, with a promise to do better the next night. 
But now Izzie could not go and lie at the 
foot of the bed, for he had his Talmud exer- 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex} | cises to do. Izzie had shifted his time-table 
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- two for a nickel; Vavedabbei 
Vayedabber — a whack; 


“ Vayomer 
half a bottle of milk. 
Vayomer — it hurts!” 


S happens with many people in business, 
Izzie found the handkerchief line very un- 
certain. So far, the opening night had been his 
greatest success. Some nights he sold two pairs, 
some nights none at all. But he stood his ground 
manfully. Every day he had new troubles 
with his Talmud Torah teacher; and the young 
teacher of the public school, too, insisted upon 
having something done for her. So every night 
Izzie kept it up in the little kitchen, with his 
candle in his ink-bottle. Every night the same 
calls continued to come from the mother: 
“Come to sleep, Gansele; come to sleep, Kat- 
cele,” with the father’s intervening voice, half 
commanding, half pleading. They were not 
without feeling a certain sting for permitting 
Izzie to weary himself out for the sake of the 
doubtful few pennies, but they had not the 
courage to make him desist. Perhaps they 
really dared not. 

The father, for a time a push-cart peddler, 
had lost his license and had to give up business. 
All he could do now was to stand watching from 
four o’clock in the morning, in the neighborhood 
of Williamsburg Bridge, for a chance half hour’s 
occupation with some lucky peddler or other 
who might want him to give a hand in pushing 
a cart from place to place or keep an eve on 
things at odd moments. It was hard for the 
man and his family to grow fat upon that. 
Some days he would return home with eighty 
cents, other days with a couple of dimes. While 
she was free, Izzie’s mother had added some- 
thing by way of scrubbing a floor here, cleaning 
a couple of windows there, and helping with 
the washing elsewhere. Now she was tied up 
with the new baby and could go out no- 
where. 

Where a single penny meant so much, one 
could not help welcoming the chance of securing 
it. The poor are marvelous financiers. One 
penny would buy a roll for Izzie’s lunch; it 
would buy a candle to light up the darkness of 
the night; it would keep the father for almost 
two days in tobacco. And when Izzie stood the 
chance of bringing in five or six or eight of 
them any night, who would take heart to bid 
him stop it? 


ZZIE had been counting all week upon Sun- 
day for making his hay. Sunday is really 
handkerchief season, when so many young men 
in fresnly laundered shirts with new ties pass by 
the corner of Division Street on the way to 
Visit their sweethearts, and they need something 


white to stick out from the upper coat pocket. 
Of course, Izzie was not in that secret; but he 
knew that Sunday was the busiest of all days 
in the neighborhood of Division and Canal 
streets, where the clothiers and outfitters did 
a roaring trade — though a deal of the time 
there might be more roaring than trading, and 
nine men were dragged and pushed into the 
store to the one that came out a purchaser. 
Saturday night was a good forerunner. There 
were always balls, lodge meetings and mass 
mectings, and concerts and lectures on the East 
Side on Saturday nights; and people need new 
handkerchiefs, when they get them two for 
a nickel. 

The first Saturday night Izzie netted twenty- 
two cents. Prosperity made him greedy, and 
it set him quarreling with Moses for making 
Saturday Sabbath. It was a great day lost. 
Free from public school that day, he could make 
almost a whole dollar if he stayed out from early 
morning. But God knew how to give as well 
as take: he had taken away Saturday and sent 
Sunday in recompense; and it was the better 
day for white handkerchiefs. 


ZZ\E did not come in for dinner on Sunday 
at half past twelve, as he had promised his 
mother he would do. 

“The child will be famished,”’ she commented, 
looking up from her window at the clock in a 
big building, which was pointing ten minutes 
to one. 

Izzie was not exactly famished at that mo- 
ment. He had just finished munching a large 
sandwich, from which he had scrupulously re- 
moved the meat, leaving only the bit of faded 
lettuce and a smear of mustard adhering to it. 
The sandwich had been presented to him by 
some kindly bluecoat at the police station, 
where the question of kosher tables had not 
yet been settled. Of course, it was not right 
to touch any part of the sandwich; but when 
a boy is so very hungry, with no immediate 
prospect of going home to dinner, one might 
permit of certain slight irregularities. 


ALF an hour before that, Izzie had suddenly 

found his hand —from which were hanging 
a bunch of handkerchiefs by the corners, to 
make them look large — in the grasp of a po- 
liceman. For a moment Izzie looked up into 
the policeman’s eyes to learn whether that 
terrible big man was just meaning to frighten 
him. But the eye of a policeman is not read- 
able even to wiser and bigger people. Then 
Izzie felt himself tugged. He planted his feet 


far apart, as if to resist, still scanning the stony 
face, still uncertain. 
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“Sure, | done nothing,” Izzie whimpered, 
seeing himself moved along in earnest. 

Once more Izzie protested: 

“You can ask mama; she'll tell you I never 
done nothing.” 

“Come along, you blooming little Sheeny.” 

SPECIAL But that was because the policeman was 
VALUES 
a Jew. 

And there was peace in heaven for the re- 
mainder of the day; for Izzie the Sabbath- 
breaker had been arrested. 
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In the morning, when Izzie’s case came on 
for hearing, after viewing the size of the culprit 
and making sure that the father and mother 
were present, the court laid down its pen, threw 
up its head, and held forth upon the greed of 
those aliens to whom nothing was enough and 
nothing was holy; who wanted all the seven 
days in the week to make money in, and would 
make them seventeen if they knew how; and 
who would send out their very babies to 
trade their own milk away in order to swell 
the hoard. Finally, after a severe warning 
all around to be careful not to desecrate the 
Sabbath again, the court consented to set Izzie 
free. 

“Nu, just listen to a Goy!” was all Abe 
Goldstein, Izzie’s father, could say to him- 
self. 

Abe had refused a job as packer, at fourteen 
dollars a week, with a Bowery warehouse, be- 
cause they wanted him to work on Sabbath; 
and another at twelve dollars a week as driver 
of a grocery wagon, for the same reason. But 
talk to a Goy! It is not written whether his 
Honor really was a Goy, and the chances are, 
just by as many as there are Jews to Goyim on 
the East Side, that he was not of the latter; 
but his logic, at all events, seemed to Abe Gold- 
stein positively Goyish; and his heart was Goy- 
ish, sure enough, for what he had said about 
aliens. 


HOUGH Izzie could not, for the simple little 

life of him, tell where the wrong came in, he 
was too much impressed by his experiences of 
that unhappy Sunday to venture out for the next 
two Sundays. But children’s memories are 
short, while they are children; and it was not 
very long before, one fine Sunday, Izzie again 
stood at the corner of Division and Canal 
streets, with a bunch of handkerchiefs on his arm. 
The new baby — still new — was still crying 
for milk, and louder, and for more of it. Izzie 
kept a sharp lookout for the policeman; he 
knew he ought to do that: but older people than 
Izzie have never yet seen a policeman when 
they looked for one. He came to Izzie all un- 
seen and unexpected, and Izzie was pinched for 
the second and last time. 

Izzie could not tell whether it was the same 
policeman; and, if he did not say “Sheeny” 
to him, it was because there was no occasion, 
for Izzie knew this time what was expected 
of him, and he followed like a very good little 
boy. 

But the court was the same, when the morn- 
ing came round; and then all knew that Izzie 
was lost. Without much ado, his Honor handed 
Izzie over to the Mount Zion Edification 
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Society, to make a man and a citizen of him, 
and a Jew if they pleased. 

“What is that such? What fora kind of place 
is it?” Abe ran round inquiring of the Jews 
present in court. 

“Oh, it is —’”’ began one young man, scratch- 
ing his straggling beard and drawing inspiration 
from the ceiling —‘‘it is a kind of thing them 
German Jews from uptown have made for 
themselves. They will have a kind of an eve 
over your Izzie, and ladies in automobiles will 
come to bring him cakes and toys and take him 
out to picnics.” 

“Har” said Abe, also looking up at the 
ceiling. 

The thing did not seem clear to him. He had 
seen Izzie led away by a policeman. Where 
were they taking him? Abe turned for more 
light elsewhere. 

“H’mph!” was the next answer. ‘You can 
say good-by to your son. They will keep him 
there for years and years, and then they will 
give him up for a soldier.” 

“Oi web!” Abe sighed, smiting his breast 
with the palm of his hand. He kept this story 
to himself, and brought the first one to his wife. 


SOMBER-LOOKING man in smoked 

spectacles, and with a big puffed-out 
umbrella which looked like a hobble skirt 
turned down side up, took Izzie away in a 
train, and landed him at a big stone house 
standing in a field. It was the Mount Zion 
Reformatory for bad little Jews. 

Waiting in a large bare ante-room while they 
were preparing to have him bathed, Izzie for 
the first time fell to brooding. He had been 
away from his mother for two whole days; and, 
in spite of all that was to be said against it, the 
new baby was giving its own tug at Izzie’s 
heart-strings. Izzie sat digging his fists into 
his eyes and sobbing as only a child left alone 
in a strange new place, without a familiar 
face or object anywhere around, knows how 
to sob. 

A little figure came slouching through the 
half open door, and stood with a finger in his 
mouth, contemplating Izzie. 

“You shouldn’t ought to have taken that 
nickel from him,” the newcomer presently re- 
marked to Izzie, drawing nearer. 

“IT didn’t take no nickel from nobody,” 
Izzie answered, bitterly indignant. “‘I gave 
"em handkerchiefs for it.” 

“An’ I gave him chewin’ gum.” 

“Was it on Sunday?” 

“Nope; it was on Brooklyn Bridge.” 

“Then what you doin’ here?”’ 

“] dunno. They’ve hired a man in a rain- 





coat to stand on Brooklyn Bridge an’ ketch 
kids for ’em here with nickels. My ma says it 
is dirt mean.” 

When the attendant came to take Izzie to 
the bath, he had first to remove a clinging little 
arm from around Izzie’s neck. 

Izzie was permitted to write a letter home 
after the first week; and, as he did it from the 
dictation of Dr. Guedalya Zemmelmehl, the 
superintendent, it will not interest you to read 
it — although Dr. Guedalya Zemmelmehl did 
not object to Izzie’s adding from himself that 
he would like his mama to come to see him and 
bring the baby with her. And when Mrs. 
Goldstein had pawned her two pillows and 
traveled to the reformatory, Dr. Guedalva 
Zemmelmehl and everybody else in the 
place hoped she would never come again; 
for it required all their fortitude to tear her 
and Izzie asunder when the time came for her 
to leave. 


EOPLE never know what is good for them. 

Izzie was being beautifully trained and dis- 
ciplined. If he passed Dr. Guedalya Zemmel- 
mehl or any of the teachers about the school 
grounds, and forgot to salute, he immediately 
made it good by staying four hours in a cell; 
and when he was given a floor to scrub in ten 
minutes, and he took twelve and a half over it, 
he would drink his cocoa without sugar for the 
next two days, and if there was any meat going 
the round, Izzie would eat his without salt, 
for his sins. Izzie was well on the road to 
being turned into a model citizen. And Abe 
Goldstein was running around all over the 
town, begging people to intercede for him 
with the Mount Zion Society, to have Izzie 
discharged. 

Rabbi Bantam, of the fashionable Temple 
Egel-Zahab, was induced to give Abe a letter. 
And Abe was hugging a king’s pardon as he 
carried the sealed envelop to the offices of the 
Hon. Lorimer Drachenflugel, the president of 
the Mount Zion Society. 

But it was not long before the young clerk 
who had taken the letter into the innermost 
sanctum came back to tell Abe Goldstein that 
the Hon. Lorimer Drachenflugel could do noth- 
ing for him. 

Abe went away bewildered. He could not 
understand how it was possible for Mr. Dra- 
chenflugel to refuse to give the one little word to 
let Izzie go. Abe made a desperate resolution. 
He would go and see Mr. Drachenflugel at 
his home; or maybe Mrs. Drachenflugel. He 
would force his way there, and fall at their 
feet; and, unless they had hearts of stone, Izzie 
would be his again in less than a day. 
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A WEEK 

ADVERTISEMENTS EA can positively show you by mail 
PAGE-DAVIS 


How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. 
CO., 65 Page Building, Chicago, II1., or 150 Nassau Street. New York 


EA 
A high «a 


cioner better engray 





dandeasily learned trade, taucht thoroughly by mail. We will teach the be- 
"eg than he can gain in years of rigid apprentic eship. We will also im- 
craver. Send for our catalog 











prowe the sk 

The Engr: aving School, 65 Page Bidg.. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Tl. 
CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY, Beginners learn thoroughly under 
our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65 Page Ridg., Chicago 






























School of Illustration 
65 Page Bldg. 
Chicago, Til. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. We will teach you by 
mall how to draw for macarines and 
newspapers. Send for Catalug. 


















That evening Abe was haunting the neigh- 
borhood of Central Park. It takes time to carry 
out certain resolutions. For an hour he walked 


up and down Millionaires’ Row, before he could” 


muster up courage to mount the steps; and 
for an hour more he hovered about the steps, 
before he dared touch the bell. 

And when he finished stammering about 
wanting to see Mr. Drachenflugel, the big negro 
in braid and buttons said, “Skidoo!” and the 
door was shut again, with Abe still on the wrong 
side of it. 


BE crept away. For a moment he turned 

back to look up at the brilliantly lighted 
window. A great sigh shook his frame. He 
clinched his fists; but he did not shake them 
at the window — he only hit his own sides with 
them, and muttered, in tones at once accusing 
and supplicating: 

“Gazlon, give me my child! Gajlon, Gazlon, 
give me back my child!” 

Then he continued to drag himself along the 
road, aimlessly, all hope gone out of his 
heart. : 

“Gazlon, Gazlon, give me back my child!” 
he sobbed, leaning against the statue of Gen- 
eral Sherman and ony the base with his 
tears. 

And Izzie stayed on and on; and the weeks 
rolled by, and Abe Goldstein was yet to learn 
what each week was piling up behind it for him. 
At the end of three months a policeman was 
sent to lay a hand on Abe for failure to pay the 
maintenance charges for his son at the Mount 
Zion Institute, at the rate of one dollar per 
week. They let him off for that time, and bade 
him go and find the money. Abe could not 
find it; and they came in four weeks’ time 
again, and put him in the City Prison to serve 
twenty days. 


HEY kept Izzie for seventy-two weeks; for 

that was the length of time, they had found 
out, it took to make a good little boy out of a bad 
one. Only nobody could tell why they would 
not make it the round seventy-seven and get 
him to come out still better. But they cured 
Izzie completely. You could not get a handker- 
chief from him, Sunday or Monday, if you paid 
him a quarter apiece, and, if he could help it, 
he would not let any other little boy sell you 
one. The very first day Izzie came home, al- 
though it was only Thursday, he walked three 
blocks out of his course to tell a boy who stood 
selling handkerchiefs at the corner of Clinton 
and Grand streets to mend his ways and have 
nothing any more to do with handker- 
chiefs. 
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Fifty Thousand Home Owners 


and prospective home owners have 
sent for samples of Utility Wall Board 
within the last ten months. 


Have you had yours P 


UTILITY 
WALL BOARD 


is being used today in thousands of 
buildings instead of old fashioned lath 
and plaster. 


It is easier to puton than lath and plaster. 


There is no dirt or muss entailed—it makes better, more permanent walls 
and ceilings. 


It may be decorated in any way desired—and it costs less. 
Don’t fail to write for your sample. 


The Heppes Company, 


4529 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ills. 

































































he only Roofing « 


you can afford to use \ 


Face the roofing problem fairly and squarely. Can you afford a roofing 

that requires constant coating? No matter how little you pay for such a 

roofing it is an expensive proposition in the long run. In a few years your 

bills for coating and repairs will amount to more than the original cost ! 
Roofing expense ends for all time when you use 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


__ Its first cost is the last cost. Being a// mineral it contains nothing to rot, rust or deteriorate 
in any way. Hence it never requires coating or graveling. 

Made of Asbestos (rock) felt cemented, layer upon layer, with Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the 
greatest waterproofing substance in existence. 

-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in first cost than shingles, tin or slate—and 
cheaper than all other roofings on the cost-per-year basis. Gives perfect fire protection. Suitable 
for any type of building in any climate, Easy to lay. Comes in rolls, in flat sheets, and in 
built-up form. 

Sold direct if your dealer can't supply you. Write our nearest Branch for sample of the 


wonderful Asbestos Rock and Book No. 2939 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 























Albany Chicago RES New York San Francisco 
Baltinnore Cincinnati Detroit &$ ve 4 ESTES Minneapolis Omaha : Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Indianapolis Maan New Orleans Philadelphia St. Lonts 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee Pittsburgh Syracuse 
cas ' Louisville 
THE CANADIAN HH. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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TO_ WONDERFUL 
GRAND CRUISE treWONDER! 






Including berth and meals. Special 


4 DAY. B rates for May and June. Via the 


$60 ‘ka RED CROSS LINE 


UP The most novel, beautiful and delightful 
vacation cruise from New York; visiting Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Splendid Fishing and Hunting 


**Florizel”’ have 


iNew specially built tourist steamships **Stephane’’ and 
every modern device for safety an yin fort. Wonderful scenes in foreign 
America; splendid cuisine, orchestra Sea sports 7 days at sea. 5 days 
ashore No hotel, no transfers. Send now for booklet 99, 


BOWRING & CO.917 Battery Place, New York. Or your tourist agent. 


EVUROPE—TOPHAM TOURS 


If thinking of « trip abroad you cannot afford to 
miss knowing what a Topham Tour means. 
Ask for booklet E 
TOPHAM TOURS, 305 S. Rebecca St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE ?3'i#¢ 
& 

















Ambitious men. 


Write today. Geta 
free copy of our “Guide to the Law.” It tells 
how to succeed. Gives evidence-facts. Outlines 
home study course. ‘Tells how to save half tuition 
in World’s greatest Extension University. You can master 
the law. Be independent. Practice it. Earn good fees, 
Make your decision—then act. Write now—TODAY,. 












SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 4. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
145 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass, 





Mr. Esenwein 





To sell on commission 2c. to 5c. a word. 
MSS. read, criticized, revised, and typed. 
Story-Writing and Journalism taught bv 
mail. Free booklet, “* Writing for Profit,” 
tells how, gives proof. Established 1895. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 112, Indianapolis, ind. 


WRITE 
USA 


STORY 











Your Son 


What school have you chosen 
for your boy—or girl? 


It's important to make the right 
choice. 
If in doubt consult McClure’s. 


Any question about schools 
will be cheerfully answered. 


Address 
SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


McClure’s Magazine McClure Building, New York 
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BY 


GARDNER W. WOOD 





‘ No one read that 
| eo Sy Saa rare book Once 
Aboard the Lugger without a conviction that 
even bigger and broader work would come 
from Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson. That was 
two years ago, and now comes the fulfilment 
of anticipation. Through 7he Happy Warrior 
(Little, Brown) blows the strong, fresh wind 
of youth. It is a romance of the generous 
spirit, the free air, the undismayed heart 
that symbolized Wordsworth’s ideal “happy 
warrior.” 

Percival is the name of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
hero. His father’s secret marriage and inevita- 
ble sacrifice, his mother’s death, and his aunt’s 
long-drawn preparations for revenge upon those 
who have snatched Percival’s place from him 
form the ground-work upon which the romance 
of this lusty, lovable, and clean-hearted youth 
is erected. 

Percival is a fighter, moral and physical, 
and in the buoyant charm of strength has few 
counterparts in recent fiction — fewer in real 
life. And yet he is very real. That reader 
must be of atrophied emotions who has followed 
this boy’s career — from his sturdy play-years 
to the combat that marked his fighting climax 
— and not been shaken to the core at his final 
sacrificial triumph. A_ splendid character! 
And the others who accompany him through 
these pages are presented with equal mastery of 
detail: Japhra, the gypsy wanderer, and his in- 
scrutable daughter; Rollo, his friend; Egbert 
Hunt, his familiar and Nemesis; old Mr. Am- 
ber, the librarian — all penciled with decision 
and smooth definition. Remarkable charac- 
terizations all. Mr. Hutchinson may well be 
contented with the result of his two years’ 
labor. He has produced a really great imagi- 
native story —harmonious, balanced to a 
nicety, firmly knit, tmpressive with all the 
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“EVINRUDING” 
THROUGH THE WATER 


O THOSE who desire the pleasure of 
motor boating without the usual large 
investment of a motor boat, the 


— 
ao 
OETACHABLE — 
ROW - BOAT -MOTOR 


= 








: is the acknowledged solution of the problem. This 
portable motor attaches to and detaches from any 


rowboat in less thanone minute 4 How I Love to 

. . ~ JA 2. 
without any change in the con- Evinrude”. 
struction of the rowboat. 

The motor carries like a satchel as it weighs but 50 Ibs., and it 
will drive a rowboat eight miles an hour. It has a weedless propeller ; 
it starts with a swing of the fly-wheel (no cranking), anyone can 
operate it. Summer pleasures that you never realized before are 
open to you if you own one. 





Beautifully illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., iiiweuKer Wis! 


New York City Show Rooms: Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church Street, N. Y. 





















' California Show Rooms: 423 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle Representatives: Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Co.. 62-64 Marion Street. 
Y Slee 9 
<ER Pare 
-A Cc 
eon are CUSHION 
: Be RUBBER HEELS 
CUSHION HEEL hed 
* e ° 
gSTER RUBBER cp 50c. Attached. All Dealers. 
, Make each step sure. The Cat’s Paw Fric- 
Th t } > y 4 . 7 13 4 i 1 AY 
Cat's Paw Plug tion Plug simply won't let you slip. The extra 
' Semetiin resilient rubber makes your step light and buoy- 
mu Slipping. ant—easy as the cat’s own. 


Cat’s Paw Heels last longer because the 
Plug is put where the jar and wear comes. And 
there are no holes to carry mud and dirt. 


Get a pair of Cat’s Paw heels today — 
Black or Tan. The name is easy to 
remember. 


“DE 


TO THE RETAIL TRADE 
It pays to give the public what they want. The majority want 
Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. Order from your jobber today. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 FEDERAL STREET - - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s. 
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; vital forces that make for long and gallant 
PREPARING YOUR VACATION remembrance. 
: Should include some of 





these recent additions to 
the handbook series: 


MN HANDBOOKS} BACKWOODS SURG- 
ERY AND MEDICINE 
—Dr.C.S. Moody. For 
use when out of reach of 
doctors. 


CAMP COOKERY—Hor- 
ace Kephart. Selection 
of provisions and uten- 
sils. Food values. Prep- 
aration game, fish, bever- 
ages, desserts, etc. 

OUTDOOR SIGNALLING —- Elbert Wells. 
Pronounced the simplest and most effective 
system of signals in existence for amateurs, 

TRACKS AND TRACKING—Josef Brun- 
ner. Interpreting foot prints, wild animals 
and birds. Many illustrations. 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 


centsacopy. By mail, add 5 cents for postage. 
Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 





The new text- 
books for outdoor 
work and play 











OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting HANDBOOKS 
941145 WEST Jotm ST NEW YORK 122 S MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 














( Vattey GEMS 


from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemica)] white sapphires 
— LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Brill. 
jancy gUaranteed 26 years. All mounted in 4K 
solid gold di d ings. Willsend you any style 
ring. pin orstud for examination—allcaarges prepaid—no money 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 
& ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 784 Saks Bidg., Indianapolis, lad. 
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SWATCHES JEWELRY 
 or>)] 30) i me 


ANT 2oMonY 


ET $T. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
a. 
MASTERPIECES OF 
PAUL pe KOCK 


First complete translations 











of these amusing French nov- 
els. ‘* The French Dickens,.’’— 
The Bookman. **TheSmollett 
of France.""— Zhe New York 
Herald. 
beautiful photogravures. Easy 


Twenty volumes, 
# terms, ‘‘One of the mostamus- 
ing writers of the century.”— 
The Outlook. Descriptive 
pamphlets sent on receipt of 
A request. 

Georce BARRIE & Sons 
[Estad. 1873. Seven Medals.] 
1313 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 











The Gloved Hand There is an air 

about Burton E. 
Stevenson’s mystery stories that suggests that 
he could write a much more intense tale if he 
could only bring himself to be a bit more brutal. 
His latest story, The Gloved Hand (Dodd, 
Mead), is tense enough for any nervous person, 
to be sure, and the mystery is darkly deep, 
but Mr. Stevenson gives us the impression that 
he has some latent horror up his sleeve, but hesi- 
tates to produce it through fear of the conse- 
quences. Some day he is going to cease being 
amiable and write a yarn that will very seriously 
affect our respiration. 

The Gloved Hand has to deal with a very 
able yogi who has designs on an old man’s for- 
tune and his daughter. As assistants he em- 
ploys a cobra in full possession of its toxic quali- 
ties, a glass sphere that told lies, and an Indian 
Thug who did as he was bid, asking no ques- 
tions. 

How Mr. Lester the lawyer and Jim Godfrey 
the reporter pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
is for Mr. Stevenson to tell. We can say that 
they do it very cleverly and are frightened stiff 
several times. So is the reader. The scene is 
laid in the Bronx, but that, of course, is neither 
here nor there. 








| The Crock of Gold | Nine people out 

of ten will read 
The Crock of Gold (Macmillan) carefully and 
intelligently, and when finished will wonder what 
it is all about. The tenth will offer an explana- 
tion — a good one, of course, given with a supe- 
rior manner. But our surmise is that Mr. James 
Stephens planned his latest book as a brilliant 
example of Cubistic literature. Certainly there 
is no formula known to the every-day writer or 
reader by which “ The Crock of Gold” was com- 
pounded. There is no plot, no story, no prob- 
lem. There are pages of rare poetic beauty, 
quaint and straightforward philosophy, human 
emotions — actual and poetic. There are lessons 
in humility, wise discussions, and spots of glow- 
ing descriptive color. Insects speak with beasts 
in this book; beasts with humans; humans with 
the gods. The two characters who carry the 
tenuous thread of continuity are the Philoso- 
pher and the Thin Woman, his wife, who lived in 
the dark pine wood of Coilla Doraca in Ireland, 
and it is their adventurings with leprechauns, 
peasants, the assorted gods of the country, and 
the most enchanting policemen outside “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance” that form the main ingredient 
of this extraordinary but delectable mélange. 
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Residence of Mrs. Mary A. Reardon, Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Clinton Noble, Boston, Mass, architect. 
Comfortably and economically heated with a Pierce American Steam Boiler and twenty-two :adiators. 


Y ou pay for a Pierce Heating Equipment 
but once. But what you pay buys— 


—a big yearly fuel saving 
—clean, uniform, adequate heat The Pierce 























. American 
—freedom from constant attendance and repairs A seam beer 
P the sectional type. 
Two hundred thousand installations of — 
t 
* A : ft 
Boilers and ‘What 
e Heat 
Radiators = [iris | 3 
in all parts of the country, in all be efficiently and economically met. aceaeeies > 
kinds of buildings, support these Ask any competent steamfitter Si : 
statements. Pierce Boiiers are to tell you about Pierce Boilers —— . 
made in so many styles and sizes and give youthe cost to install the Send for this | 
that every heating problem may _ size and style your house requires. Heat Primer 
A book for all who ; 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. wane cold lest win- 
1 ~~ ter, as well as those 
| 248 James St. | Bi Branches in all pith te bi 
Syracuse, New York Principal Cities free. be 
a ee pinemneueneins <9 




















The Sure Way to Get Pure Ice Cream 
is to make it yourself. The easiest, quickest and most | | 





economical way is with a 


Triple Motion pent ige 
aa 
B 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ; 


Ice Cream Freezer Sg 


The three motions—can revolving while dashers work in opposite direc- 
tions—reduce freezing time two-thirds, and make your ice cream 
deliciously smooth in texture. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

: W rite for free booklet, “Frozen Dainties” 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. AH, Nashua, N. H, 
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Isn't she sweet? 


This is a reproduction of Penrhyn 
Stanlaws’ newest and best girl. The 
picture in large size, 10!5x 14 inches, 
reproduced by the new Rubber Off-set 
process, in six colors and printed on 
extra heavy stock, without advertis- 
ing, will be sent you free with a three 
months’ subscription for the METRO- 
POLITAN, “The Livest Magazine in 
America.” Just fill out the coupon 
below, enclose a quarter and mail to the 
address given in the coupon. The pic- 
ture will be sent you securely wrapped, 
and you will also receive the METRO- 
POLITAN for three months, beginning 
with the June number. 45 cents worth 
of magazine reading for a quarter, 
and the picture free. The edition is 
limited. First come, first served. Write 
to-day. 

TEAR OUT THIS COUPON 


(aa ae ese sane ee == m= se SS SS SS ee eS oe 
METROPOLITAN 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the Penrhyn Stanlaws picture 
advertised in McClure’s, and the METROPOLITAN 
for three months beginning with the June number. 
Enclosed find a quarter. 


PS sie nett wkd secNeenenrabesubedecnaeebecideen 
a eee ee eT Te rT TT Tee Tee eT Te TT Te rer 











How to dance the 
Tango without 
indecency 


Vernon Castle writes that the ‘‘Tango” 
with the objectionable features omitted, is 
a prefectly proper dance, and proves it 
with new pictures of Maurice and Florence 
Walter. A clever, timely story, unusually 
well illustrated. 


How | wrote Within 
the Law 


Bayard Veiller takes the reader right into 
the atmosphere of the dramatist’s workshop. 
He explains the difficulties encountered in 
the creation of his much-talked-about play 
and shows how some of the startling effects 
of the play are achieved. The article is 
illustrated with photographs of portions of 
his manuscript, and diagrams showing the 
stage set to produce the thrilling situations 
in “ Within the Law.” 


Easy Money on the 
East Coast 


Grandal Fortescue, in a readable and 
picturesque manner, tells of the opportu- 
nities afforded the small capitalist by 
the opening up of the Panama trade 
routes. Don’t miss this article if you 
are under forty. 


in the June 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 


15 CENTS ALL NEWSSTANDS 





These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure’s, 
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The Corbin Night Latch 


will protect your treasures. Quickly and easily applied. 
Adjustable to thickness of door. The best dealers sell it. 


P. & F. CORBIN’ 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 


These advertisers have McClure’s endorsement—mention McClure'’s. 
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What Pleasures 
Have the | 
Summer Months 
in Store For You? 





rye 


Wa | MU 


Why not give yourself 
a real vacation this year. 


Not only for a week or 
two, but the whole summer 
through—yes, and next sum- 
mer and many more to come. 


Get a motor boat and know the 
thrills and the exhilarating sensations 
of a real sport—get the solid enjoyment 
and pleasures of motor boating. 


Show your family and your friends what 
a wonderful and splendid sport motor boat- 
ing really is. 


Motor boats are safe—simple and easy 
to operate—the up-keep cost is wonderfully 
low, simply gasoline or kerosene and lubri- 
cating oil—and with a Gray Motor for power 
you have an economical and dependable out- 
fit. A small boy or a girl can handle the 
ordinary family launch with perfect ease. 


The first cost is lw—you can get a mighty 


A Gray Motor in Your Boat 





Boat Catalog Free 


We will gladly send you a copy of our boat 
catalog which illustrates and describes boats of 
many different types and sizes and gives prices 
of complete outfits with Gray: Motors installed. 


One of The Specials From 
Our Boat Catalog 





table boat will carry 8 people with com- 
fort. A splendid outfit for inland lakes 
and rivers and for use at your summer home. 


Complete outfit equipped —s a 
3H. P. GRAY MOTOR . 142,50 


1 s Ft family launch—a well made, comfor- 


















good, comfortable and safe motor boat for 
avery nominal sum. 


Our Boat Buyers Service is For 
Your Special Benefit 


We can undoubtedly help you in getting 
the right boat at the right price. Write us 
about your needs—tell us what kind of a 
boat you are interested in and how much 
you wish to invest in an outfit—get our boat 
builders catalog and the benefit of this special 
service. 


Means Absolute Satisfaction 


Gray Motors are standard the world over and are 
made in sizes from 3 to 36 P.—1, 2 and 3 cylin- 
ders. For canoes, row boats—family launches, 
speed boats, work boats, yachts and cruisers. 


6! H. Ts Guaranteed to develop 
- P. Awonder for power 
ont A Price with com- 


plete outfit, eee! $89.50 50 






toinstall . 


H. P. Guaranteed to de- 
velop 4 H. P. Price with 


complete i — poy 55 
to install in boa’ 


Write today for our big engine 
book M and boat catalog B 


Over 1000 dealers sell Gray Motors and give Gray 
service. We have complete service stations in the 
large cities and boating centers throughout United 
States and Canada and can, without question, give 
our customers the finest service in the world. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 


668 Gray Motor Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 
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If you are going to build a New 
Home or remodel the old one 
—send for a copy of “Modern 
Bathrooms”—100 pages— 
illustrated in color. 


O room in the house is so important as the 

bathroom and too great care cannot be given 
to the selection of fixtures to make it sanitary and 
beautiful. That you may be able to select for 
yourself the equipment best suited to your home 
and your means, we have published “Modern 
Bathrooms,” an elaborately illustrated book, 
showing many attractive model interiors and giving 
floor plans and costs of each fixture in detail. 
Modern kitchen and laundry interiors are featured 
—decorative ideas explained and accessories 
suggested. 
It shows the artistic values of “Standard” Guaran- 


teed Fixtures — and faithfully demonstrates their 
sanitary excellence and the economy of their use. 






























A study of ‘‘Medern Bathrooms’’—the most complete and 

authoritative work on this important subject, will enable you 

to plan your own bathroom, kitchen and laundry to your 

complete satisfaction. Sent free—on receipt of 6c postage. 
Dept. E 


Standard Sanitary ‘ID fo. Co. pirTsBuRGH, PA. 


NewYork, 35 W.318t. Cincinnati,633 Walnut St. Montreal, Can 


Chicago Nashville 215 Coristine Bldg. 
900 8, Michigan Ave, 315 Tenth Avenue, 8. Hamilton, Can. 
Philadelphia New Orleans, Baronne 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
1215 Walgut St, and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex. 


Toronto, Can Boston Preston and Smith Sts. 









59 Richmond 8t., E. John Hancock Bldg, Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh Louisville Southern Bldg. 
106 Federal St, 319-23 W. Main St, Toledo, 0., 311-321 Erie St. 
St, Louis Cleveland Fort Worth, Tex. 
100 N, 4th St. 648 Huron Rd..8.E, Front and Jones Sts, 












London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E,C. 
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o-him-Cut ves 
Thi M hi I ll Mil 
This is how we know that Goodyears There scores of our experts spend 
show the lowest cost per mile. their time in seeking ways to better 
—_ , ; , tires. 
This machine, running night and day, 
wears out four tires at a time under But every new idea—every seeming 
road conditions. improvement—has to meet this mileage 
. * test. 
Meters record the mileage. 
Here we compare fabrics and formu- That’s the main reason why Good- 
las, methods and processes. Here we year tires have come to outsell all 
compare rival tires with our own. others. 





Goodyear tires, as made today, are 


the final result of these countless com- 


parisons. 


This is part of our department of re- 


search and experiment—a department 


which costs us $100,000 per year. 


We proved them best on this machine 


—by actual metered mileage. Then the 
meters on countless cars told the same 


story this did. 


And no other tire, while these methods 


are used, is likely to equal the Goodyear. 
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Do You Know-—by Meter— 
Any Equal Tire? 





You who use our rivals’ tires—have you ever 


proved them better? 


Have you ever compared them, as we com- 
pare them, by actual metered mileage? 


Or do you use them because your favorite 
dealer happens to sell those tires ? 


What Tests Did 


Some 300,000 other motorists have actually proved 
the Goodyears. They have used two million of them. 


They found immense economy. Savings so large, 


so convincing, that they told the facts to others. 
This is how we know: 


The demand for Goodyears has grown like a flood 
—doubled over and over—in the past few years. 

Last year’s sales by far exceeded our previous 
12 years put together. 

These tires, once in bottom place, now far out- 


sell all others. 


Doesn’t that show ciearly what the meters told 
about these pre- 


And, by actual statistics, rim-cutting ruins 
23 per cent of all old-type tires. 


Our 10 per cent oversize, under average con- 


ditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


Our tire making machine—controlled by our 
patents—gives every inch of every layer exactly 


equal tension. 


Our double-cure process, which adds to our 
cost about one million dollars per year, adds further 
to the mileage. 


These things together have won for Goodyears 
the topmost place in Tiredom. 


Let Them Show 


Let Goodyears show what these perfections mean. 


Tires are too costly to be bought by guess. 
Make some comparisons, then get the tires your 
meter marks as best. 


That has brought hundreds of thousands to 
Goodyears. It will this year bring hundreds 
of thousands more. 

You have the 





mier tires? 


New-Type 
Tires 


No-Rim-Cut tires 
—which we control 


(j00D 


opened the way 
to end rim-cutting. 








same wants they 
have. The facts 
that won them will 
win you. 





AKRON, OHIO 
Write for the Good. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires year Tire Book 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


14th-year edition. It 
tells all known ways 
to economize on tires 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1081) 
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MARY ANN! 
Ou Can 
just WAIT. 


Painted by Galen J. Perrett for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1913 for Cream of Wheat Co. 
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